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WINTON SIX 


N COMING from obscurity to first place 
| among high-grade cars, the Six-cylinder car 
overcame three oreat obstac les: 

I Lack of demand. 
or nothing about Six SUpe;rlority, and had to be 


Car buyers knew little 


first informed and then convineed. 

2—Makers of fours vigorously opposed Sixes, 
and worked strenuously to disprove and defeat 
the Six in the minds of buyers. 

3—Makers who produced both fours and sixes, 
side by side, created the Impression that one type 
was as good as the other, and this wet blanket 
influence proved a detriment to Six progress. 

That the Six has triumphed over these obstacles is 
the best « 


LO Le rs hip iL holds . 


vidence of its merit and of its right to the 


The Winton Six sells at S3000. 
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Cleveland, Ohio 





‘That's a big money advantage in your 
favor, just as its proved dependability and its total freedom from ex- 
perimental features are an assurance of your satisfaction in its use. 
‘The Winton Six has a 48 H. P. se/Acranking motor, electric 
dash and tail lights, multiple-disc clutch and four-speed 





Three Great Obstacles Overcome 


JFOWEVER, Six leadership does 20¢ mean the 
leadership of sixes indiscriminately. 

Kach make and model of sixes needs to be 

proved, individually. 

Accordingly, it is worth knowine that the Winton 
Six established its individual right to leadership 
by winning the fight for Six supremacy absolutely 
single-handed. 

It was the Winton Six that proved that Sixes 


could be superior to all other types, thereby 
converting many makers of fours into makers 
of sixes, and changine the trend of high-gradk 
demand into the Six channel. 

The Winton Six alone overcame the three bi 
obstacles and exhaustively demonstrated its individual 


superiority. 


_ This Car is Free From Experimental Risks 


gor Winton Six of today is the same car we have been making for four years, in which time it has not required a single 
radical change in design or construction. ‘The Winton Six holds the world’s lowest sworn repair expense record of 
43 cents per 1000 miles, and it 1s as beautiful and delightful as it is economical. 


THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 


Fifth Year of Sixes Exclusively 


CLEVELAND-— Sixth City 


Winton Branch Houses 


Eveninc Pe transmission running on ball bearings, 130 inch wheel lle gg PI Mg “asirtedped 
base, Booth Demountable rims, 36 x 4% inch tires nk ge Rig ig ee 
. j BALTIMORE} Mik tN \ 
all around, and a luxuriously comfortable body PIT TSBURGII r r 
, , . a CLEVELAND 1228 HI K 
having four doors with operating levers ssid. DETROIT... a Woodward A 
i KANSAS CITY 4% 3330 M Stree 
MINNEAPOLIS lf Kig Street N 
a 7 " . SAN FRANCISCO oo y Ne Ave 
Si The Wilton Motor Car. Co. Shall we send you a catalog? = ftv: athena omen 
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In every nursery, should be a cake of Ivory Soap. 

The need for it arises a dozen times a day—not for the 
bath only, but for shampooing; for removing spots and stains 
from baby’s dresses and underwear; and for cleaning bottles 
and other receptacles for food. 

For these purposes, and for many others that might be 
named, a pure soap is absolutely necessary. 

Ivory Soap is pure. 


There is no “free” alkali in Ivory Soap. That is why it will 
not injure the finest fabric or the most sensitive skin. 


Ivory Soap Lewis sceesss » Satie Per Gent. Pure 
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N A CERTAIN June even- 
ing, not so far in the past 
the clocks in a_ certai: 
Ohio city suddenly struck 

ve. Not too suddenly however 
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LESTER RALPH 


Each clock, as is the nature of 
clocks, took its time about 
Quite a time t. At any rate 


, six or seven minutes before the 





hour the fi prematurely sprang 





: 
news, while the last, a lazy 
leliberate affair, stolidly alte 












































ay, rather a bit like men. Some 
beat it to their jobs, others get 
’ them promptly to the dot, while 
hird sort, forever tar iy, need 
vil in their orks and consta 
ey ilat 0 
Boom! —eount one, the ice 
uur. F-i-v-e by the town « I 
es! and I have et to ment 
he histles! 
They were a thousand and 
ome more. No industry wa 
ithout its pipe. One was on eacl 
d every mill and machine shop, 
on each and every foundry, fac 
r) power house and pumy ing 
tant. On the big blast furnace 
iOV by the lake there were 
everal doze hall a hu re¢ 
be Moreover, each was of a 
e prope iO te to Lhe © 
he particular industry that sup 
orted it. Over among the tanks 
ms : oe na? the F-esnaggty vu “You Want More Money, Don't 
Works ,they turned loose a brass Pen. aetier Gale? 
Pan-pipe as big and fat as a nail- 
Keg, a thi gz with the voice of a 
lragon of Wantley. For a full 
minute this screamer who ped 
id blatted stridently, tearing into tatter hat remained of the esper ence Ay 
Noise? You may make up your mind it was noise! Not ever 
exclamation points can 1 ever emphasize the fact Because noise ea 
his was a busy, bustling town! A fact! Quite surpr § inst 
\ Among these clocks and whistles there was one timepiece that lar and away led ¢ a ( f M Drigg i erge 
the others in impulsiveness. It was an office clock, an eight-day clock that for years had id t ved nit hair, t 
looked down upon the desks, the inkwells and the ledgers from the wall space above the I 
door of the fireproof vault. A staid, orderly clock you'd have called it i respectable ) 1 ga ' fa ‘ 
yber affair. Truth spoke roundly out d, bla face; ere t l e | 
obriety even in tne way it ticked —or lucked. Tick t ! ock! 
er hasty, never eager; in no case eve Ea LICK It cKked t 
cactly as if some benevolent old gentle t ng mild Hmph! ‘ 
my oul!” or ‘‘ Well, well, now I never!” { i hu g there t ‘ rl 
w, not even Mr. Driggs, the head bookkeeper, and he himself had bee 
‘e since Heaven only knows when. 
Coal—soft coal—made up the firm’s business; they dealt 
trains and in steamer cargoes. However, as Mr. Driggs could have told 
ade far from being as soit as its ! plies. Instead, toil, oft aruadge 
volved—a continuous grueling grind. bookkeeper looked tired and wan. Fr: 
had touched his hair whitely at the temples, there were dee p lines about Nis eyeé 
his shoulders stooped unhealthily. All his life Mr. Driggs had worked », slaved! i \ 
now, past middle age, he had arrived only at that point reached by some 
ther tired fellows when they arrive at middle age. However, it was thro 
of his, for day in and day out, every day for years, Mr. Driggs had devoted to é et f 
employers all his loyalty, nearly all his strength, and with these a very great I M ert 
patience. Nevertheless, in a few more years now eight or so—or ‘ f 
for that matter, maybe less—well, pretty soon, anyway —a new man, one just verging o 23380 . 1) P.L. 736859 —110,000 
middle age and not too wan and overworked, too mussed and tired and listle I rief, « 
4 new fellow, I say, would quietly shove aside Mr. Driggs from his place at the sla ¥ a railroad cara 4 


ledger desk and fittingly would step into Mr. Driggs’ shoes. Then the worn-out, one } 1 and eig 1 car he 
lemon-squeezed, silenced Mr. Driggs would retire to a little farm somewhere out the Grousmuller. To. é 

lake shore, there to grow beans and spinach, and there to try and forget how long a was the work that engross¢ 

how hard a man may moil and sweat and labor in this world without drawing : ‘ tellect l 
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favorably with other well-known brain indulgences: pick- 
ing hemp, for instance, or cracking refractory roadrock. 
However, one must not overlook its variety—certainly 
not! After the cars —the cargo —of the Winnie Grousmuller 
came the cars—the cargoes—of the whaleback Sampson, 
the barge Lucy Halloran, steamer Osceola, schooner Hiram 
Bloodgood, and so on, and so on. Variety, eh? Oh, yes, 
indeed! Each sheet in that sheaf of yellow tissue sheets 
stood for a ship; bunched together they represented a 
regular Homeric catalog of ships. It had been a busy 
day at the coal docks—-there were steamers and barges, 
whalebacks and schooners to burn. The young man 
looked at the clock, then he looked at the yellow tissue 
manifests. Afterward heegrunted a grunt that was a toss- 
up between a grumble and a groan. Pushing back his 
chair, he slung down his pencil, ran a moist hand through 
his hair and now treated himself tothe indulgence of a sigh. 

Not only do I know all this expressly, particularly, 
I know also the reason why. A good reason too. 

I myself was that young man. 

Mr. Driggs was paring an apple. Why bookkeepers 
always have an apple on their desks or in the drawer 
I cannot say. Possibly it gives them something to think 
about. Anyway, always at the hour of five Mr. Driggs first 
put his ledger and journal in the vault, locked the black 
japanned-tin petty cash-box in the safe, then with his 
sharp-edged ink-eraser attacked the daily pippin. It was 
a task that required care and skill together. This was 
owing to the fact that often during the day in moments 
of abstraction Mr. Driggs dipped his pen into the apple 
rather than into the inkwell. Accordingly he must now 
excavate and tunnel to remove these several blemishes. 
Leaning over the waste-paper basket he pared and probed 
deliberately. Presently he spoke: 

“Finished yet?” 

Obviously the remark was meant for me, though it as 
well might have been for the scrap-basket, since it was into 
this that Mr. Driggs had directed it. However, he and | 
were alone now, the other clerk having, so to speak, seized 
time by the forelock and skipped. Out in the hallway he 
could already be heard hallooing to the elevator boy 
“Hi, there! Buck up, you sleepvhead!”’ 

I said “‘No.”” Somewhat ironically I referred him to my 
desk--to the fact that there Ossa still remained piled on 
Pelion. 

As before Mr. Driggs again spoke hollowly into the 
scrap-basket. 

“Five o'clock, Agnew time to quit!” 

So far as it concerned me it was neither five nor yet 
the hour to quit. I, in fact, remarked so impressively 
with bitterness. “Eh, what?"’ popped out Mr. Driggs. 
Thereat wonder dawned in his eye, and swinging hastily 
to the clock he at the same time snatched out his watch. 
Ur this a second exclamation left him, one that now 
was ulmost startling. 

“Why, God bless my soul!” cried Mr. Driggs, dismayed. 

i dare say it all sounds farcical enough. There was, 
however, in Mr. Driggs’ manner no hint either of farce 
He looked ruffled and 





or any other sort of merriment 








*Pive e'Cleck, Agnew —Time ta Quiti'’ 





worried —downright guilty, you’d say, as if indeed 
he had been caught red-handed in something really 
shameful. Plainly, had Mr. Driggs been trapped 
dead in the act of dipping into his employers’ cash- 
box he could not have seemed more conscious, more 
shamed and overwrought. 

And why? 

Why, because carelessly, unwarrantably, Mr. 
Driggs had for the first time in many years quit 
knocked off—slid his job before the whistle blew! 

He had stolen, or he was innocently about to steal, 
close to a full half-hour of his employers’ precious 
time! 

Ye gods and little fishes! 

They say that the devil finds work for idle hands 
sure he does! | had mine shoved in my pockets just 
then, but that’s no matter. Not only was I idle, 
but inside me a devil was at work. It was the 
devil of discontent. It had been there now for 
many days. 

Poor old Driggs! Dropping his apple, he seuffled 
or I should say rather he scrambled — back inside the 
vault. Emerging presently, | saw that he bore with 
him one of his fat canvas-covered tomes, the day- 
book, which he flopped down upon his desk, then 
flung open with a hurried hand. Across the ground- 
glass front of a door to the inner offices the shadow 
of a man’s figure moved momentarily; it was Mr. 
Bloodgood, the senior partner, making ready to depart; 
and with one eye upon the door the bookkeeper 
fumbled for a pencil. Till he had found it he still 
watched, silently covert and furtive; and then, with 
shoulders by habit drooping awkwardly into their 
old familiar posture of weakness and weariedness 
the telltale of his nearing decrepitude--Mr. Driggs 
sprawled himself upon the journal’s pages. He 
worked! Again—now red tothe ears, as I could see 
again Mr. Driggs plunged back into the midst of his 
lifelong task. Guiltily and with shame, in penance and 
with pain, he set forth to scourge himself with an extra 
hour’s labor of casting out the nines! 

Ye gods again! Once more the little fishes! I stared at 
Driggs agape. I, too, was a hired man; like him, was I 
doomed likewise to become in my old age a drudge, a 
slave, Atlas and Sisyphus in one? Well, if that was the 
case . . . But just then something snapped inside me. 

{ don’t know what it was. All I do know is that at this 
precise, particular moment the something in me snapped, 
cracked, flew apart in flinders. Possibly it may have been 
hope. It may as well have been my loyalty —that, or, to 
put it in another way, the doglike fealty of the clerk class 
that had led me, along with all the rest, to go on striving 
-not for myself, but for others. I hated the hot, stuffy office. 
Especially I hated the office clock, it and its bland, smug, 
round and shiny face—its lazy, complacent clucking, that 
and the swing of its heavy, deliberate pendulum. It was 
like a wagging finger warning and admonishing. ‘Tick 
tock! work hard! that’s the way to get there! Tick tock! 
hard work —be patient, loyal, earnest !’’ 

It wasn’t only the beastly clock that had said it. 
‘There were others —my employers, in brief. ‘‘ Ahem! 
Rome was not built in a day, my boy 
not! Certaiiy not!" After this pet speech of his 
Mr. Bloodgood, the head partner, would puff out 
his cheeks, purse his lips and try hard to look as 
important as he felt. ‘‘Rewards come slowly in 
commercial life—yes, yes, to be sure! Why, | 
myself ahem!" Mr. Bloodgood would add as he 
again pompously cleared his throat. ‘* Now | myself 
was forty-five before I i 

If you’ve ever had a fussy, bombastic, self- 
important old boy for an employer you can well 
imagine the rest of it. Yet for all his egotism old 
Bloodgood meant to be kindly. About him in his 
dealing with the office staff there was something 
paternal, patriarchal. An Abraham without either 
whiskers or wisdom, I'd call him—a well-meaning 
old party who in his speech ever affected the benevo- 
lent. “ Be patient, my lad, loyal and patient — that’s 
the way to get on. Now I1—I myself now . 

Ousley, the junior, somewhat diiferently expressed 
it.- “You do your work,” said Mr. Ousley in his 
curt, crisp tones, “‘and if you show yourself able 
and alert you'll have a chance here. If you don’t 
though Well, that’s all there is to it,”” added 
Ousley bluntly, not to say grimly, chopping off his 
words. 

Frankly I’d heard him say it only once—on the 
day I took the place. Afterward the junior partner 
rarely addressed me except to give an order. Nor 
was he more loquacious with any of the dozen other 
clerks. 

Sometimes, though, I thought I noted a difference 
in his dealings with the superannuated Driggs. 
Then, or as I fancied anyway, a hint of mildness 
crept into his tone—a manner of soft and quiet, 
dignified, friendly deference. It wasas it some high 
captain of a corps paused on the battlefield to salute 


no, of course 
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She Was Not Overdressed Like One or Two of Those About Her 


a warworn, Wearied veteran. For this I respected Ousley 


yet even so [ doubt if at any stage | was ready to rub uy 
for him the bright jewel of my liking, the gem of manly 
liking. 


To the moment, indeed, I recall how instead —and with 
what a vigor of hearty, youthful cocksuredness it was 
too!—I disdained the junior partner. He, too, was young 
in age not above ten years my senior, and it was, | dare 


say, his youthfulness coupled to his authorit hat firs 
irked and fretted me. It rankled that | must take my) 
wage from him; that | was, in fact, the paid servitor of a 
man who, in years at any rate, was so little my superior 


Again, the reality that I must take my wage from any one 
was in itself bad enough; to take it from one that in ma 
ways I held to be my inferior was galling. Exactly 
looked down on Mr. Ousley. 
not —and I begin to suspect, too, that more than one clerk 
out of the college class has so regarded his superior 
Besides, I had antecedents —a name, tradition family 
traditions—all that sort of thing -as, for instance 
grandfather safely and reputably filed for reference. |: 
brief, my grandfather had once almost become goverhol! 
of our state. And had Ousley such traditions? If he had 
i was sure l’d never heard him bray of them. He wa 
instead, entirely self-made, a man who by the bootstrap 
of his own wit and effort had raised himself out of t! 
humble of ordinary beginnings. 

However, about Ousley was one thing [ somehow neve 
seemed able to remember, while about myself was another 
‘The first was that i 


L was a college ma: 


n 


thing I never seemed able to forget 


Ousley had started life as chore-boy in a Cincinnati gif 
and-premium tea store, now both Dun’s and Bradstreet’ 
were unanimous in declaring him AAI. This, as | say, | 
always overlooked; the other fact, one that | never forgot 
was that if | was today a clerk, a hired man, once my 
family had been wealthy. 

In America, so you hear, a family’s fortunes run three 
generations from shirtsleeves to shirtsleeve ind I[- I 


was a living exemplar of the rule. It was the chief, the 
most vivid of my traditions. Constantly my wits mulled 
upon the remembrance. I was a clerk, you know; and as a 
clerk, of course, it was only natural that my wits should go 
gathering shoddy wool like this. 

Let me be brief now. It was my grandfather 
{I dreamed about; he had made it and my father had lo 
itor, at any rate, he had somehow let slip through hi 
fingers the share handed down to him. Of course, not all 
of my ancestor’s fabled wealth had been lost. A part 
remained. Little good it had done me though; for this 


money 


was my Uncle Jessup’s share, and between us 

{ omit this for the present. That is, I prefer to say noth- 
ing at the moment of my uncle and his wealth. Later on, 
though, you’ll hear some echo of my Uncle Jessup’s deal- 
ings—something concerning himself and his activities, his 
wealth and his ways of life and living. 

As for myself, the story is this, this only: I, of the third 
generation, had indeed fallen into the predestined shirt- 
sleeve class. For eight years hand-running here now I'd 
been toiling at the treadmill, a hired man slaving with his 
coat off. - 
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| Fight years of toil, of drudgery!—or so I thought — of Yes; I know,” I listlessly returned; ‘only I wish 1 lacarded their wealth, their wort! 
} ; menially trotting here and there at the beck and call of wouldn't insist. I've been at it all day’’—what it repr Plumes for themselves they scorned; ¢ 
t others. This was my life, I told myself—oh, yes! and sented would, of course, be clear to her—‘‘and really 1 and-salt sack suit was good enough for 
: what had I got to show for it? i party = the lot For their ymen, though, nothing costly wa 
Well, I knew —or, that is, I thought I knew Again she broke in on me. tinted. Ge ind gewg e feathers, big—if not 
tot up the sum total, moreover, of what I thought “But, Jimmy, you promised! Besides, it’s the bigge e—homes, ple of pocket-mone horses, motor car 
brought me seemed an effort as easy as it was unflatte sort of an affair. Every one will be there—then, you o on and so forth— these were the caste-marks of cla 
Item, my wages—viz.: thirty-five dollars a week kno you know I’m asked to pour tea!’ the ha evidences these me orth to show the 
Ditto s clincher settled it I might say, also Cla € 
I couldn’t think of any ditto. I had my wages only settled me. If the thoughts in my head were hi it And now to mix among these birds of paradise would 
only my wages, I said. Other items, of course, existed; but sort that add hilarity to an oceasion—least of all to the come a bird of quieter, more sober plumage —a little gra 
4 to my jaundiced eye they belonged on the debit ratherthan gayety of a daylight lawn party--Jennie, at any rate, must dove j en he in her four-dollar 
€ on the credit side. However, life is all bookkee ping any not be dl appointed. For Jennie had a new dress to wear nat and the ten-ad ir dimity gown hemmed and stit« hed 
way. Youcan cook up your books to make whatever show- and with it a new bonnet; in fine, it would be ashameto and tucked by herself. In these she would show herself 
ng you wish. Somehow, though, it neverdawnedonmeto deny her the simple pleasure of displaying them, espe my advertisemen hat Iw 1 cler} clerk only, and 
10k the books to my advantage. No, I should say not cially since each was the creation of her own hands, madeby _ in the eyes of these other mer ell. to take a phrase out 
because had I done so I might perhaps have struck a herself, hat and gown together! Oh, yes! And out at the of the usual business jargon not getting on!” 
different trial balance! garden party there would be matched against my wife's What’s the use? I had gre ‘ 1 good grouch, 
Item, one home. Post this, if you please, over on the modest small display all the high-priced art of the pro-  there’s no disguising the fact. | not only sore o 
ledger’s credit side. It was a five-room, thirty-dollar flat fessional—creations stamped with the hallmark of the myself, but I was sore on the world in general. Only, like 
out at the end of the West Side trolley line. Post also on best and the very most expensive dressmakers and bonnet a good many others in need of a general mental poulticing 
the ledger’s same side its plain but comfortable, substan- shops. These other women would, in fact, wear hats that I neglected to remember that if I wa re at what I was 
tial furnishings. One more item now. It is an item that had been boxed to them from nowhere else than New that I was a hirelin hing else—I had only myself to 
even was foremost in my mind; though, to be sure, I had York, or perhaps Paris. A few even would be decked out blame. In point, a remark I once heard Ousley make still 
yet to learn its actual rather than its mere book value. in headgear that hailed even from Vienna, which, if lam _ sticks in my head: ‘ You can’t hold down a good man! 
This, if you please also, I will post where it shows out credibly informed, in all that has to do with gowns and What Ousley said, though, I pooh-poohed generall 
prominently, the most prominent of my possessions either bonnets voices the dernier cri. Yes; and the least of these Had it been otherwise tl! tor) er ould have bee 
then or now. hats, if their value be now considered, would have cost it written. 
Item, one —only r’s husband as much as the sum of my weekly wage, i, Jimr ré ited =the ice which 
4 A wife?) Oh, yes; id a wife! Like any other clerk if not more. Or, were I likewise to price the gowr throug his had be ead harang gy me over the 
for that matter, I, too had given a hostage to fortune! of, there would be more than one effect the art of Fiftt vire, "1 you hurr ouv t r till « r 
Boom! Avenue, or, say, the Rue de la Paix, even the Koenig one else has left.” 
At last now it was five—veritably five o’clock. Outside strasse as well—gowns, let me remark, that in cost would ‘All right, Jennie You get on a car 1 I'll meet vou 
the city bells clanged authority for the fact; the whistles, make my month’s pay look like small change. out there.” 
too, had begun to blat and screech. Shrugged down They were not overdressed, these women —that is, not Hanging up the receiver I put o , hut the 
my chair | sat with outsprawled heels, both hands thrust remarkably so. They wore their rich trappings as if they desk witl bang. Driggs started at the ise. Tur 
deep in my pockets, and let my eye ‘ é } lu 
{ once more cruise back to Driggs ( ‘ 
He still hung there, his shoulde I ed iT ed Driy 
hunched over the pages of the day-bool you make ir mind | 
(ince, at the noise, the b istling clamor f hed! | retorts r He 
of the whisties and the bells, I saw him till gaping when I umped o \ 
glance briefly at the clock. Then again Bloodgood's door I paused, gave my col 
Driggs’ weary eyes drifted back to the r ‘ I er} f rapped 
journal’s columned figures, to them and on the ‘ 
I endless labor of totting up their No a é l rapped aga after 
totals. Lord! Well, I at any rate wa rd I turned the kno i walked it 
no bond slave, a shackled drudge, what Bloodg 1 ¥ ul 
though indeed I might be one of jo g I could hear Ousle I 
Bloodgood & Ousley’s hired men. w he raise f 
Driggs, if he saw fit, might plug away ‘Yes, who's there he led 
forever, or till he was turned out to | It v ilmost d ‘ g. The fac 
pasture, let’s say, to his predestined that whileIw eady enough to sa 
beans and spinach. As for myself » Bloodg } ] ) to sa 
\ telephone stood upon my desk. Its | Ou r Tere ! ‘ 
presence there, I might say, was a little But } ere ‘ 1 kn 
mark of importance-—-my importance. I ig I of hed 
W henever one of us clerks arrived at the g. Eve h me he ild dodge 
dignity of thirty-five dollars a wee} | ne r gy excuse 
Bloodgood & Ousley at once saw to it | he’d had } ce ¢ oO oO 
that his desk was so equipped. Usually y ‘ s king the bu 
he clerk was highly flattered. He was, f I ed Ousl loo 
n fact, as puffed up about it as some He ! esh nN g tne 4 
inderpaid man stenographer might be | etter ! ‘ 
puffed up when, in lieu of a raise it er é ‘ elf f 
pay, he gets his name on the firm’ 1 gure one 
letterheads as “secretary.” However pre gn Ani 
it’s only just to say that Bloodgood & ‘ Ev e seemed | 
| Ousley had no intent either to flatter or f ¢ he 
f ’ to cozen us. The telephone was Lnere a aet el eve i ‘ fT 
to save time Bloodgood & Ousley’ close ed } 
time. Ousley, I may add, kept alway I of} 
a strict eye on every penny. I ‘ 
Never mind about that now. Just at é ne | t 


this moment the telephone rang, and 
halfway in the act of slamming dow 
the roll-top of my desk I stopped and 
snatched up the receiver 


“Well?” 











~ 


' : * s my | | 
Ex _pt—, . \ eye We é juire 


eee 4 





A woman’s voice came trilling over 
the wire. It was in and 
self-contained, a cultivated voice Jennie, my 
speaking. ‘“‘Is that you, Jimmy? Coming, ; 

Jennie never came to the office; rare! 
phoned. Once, three years before —it was 
of our marriage—she had come to the office on a Saturday 
afternoon and Mr. Bloodgood had seen her. ‘Ahem! 
ah— Mr. Agnew, any distractions—yes, to be sure! 
cially in business hours. Ahem! 
stand ” T understood perfectly. 

Waiting till he had finished his hemming and hawing I 
told him so; so after that Jennie kept clear of the office. 
Nor would she even telephone unless she thought the 
matter of importance. 

Now what stirred her I well knew. 
I began slowly —dubiously, besides, let me add, “‘if 
don’t mind “4 
She let me get no farther. “Oh, but, Jimmy 


its tone soft 





ren’t you?” 


, , 
too, she tele 





in the first 


year 


espe 


you, oI course, under 


* Look he re, Jennie ae 


you 





“Put This in Your Pipea 














d Smoke It; Ogtebay's Paying Me Five Thousand Dollars a Year! | é W | id to say ae 
brief, as used to them as they were used her ey t g else Prese Ou 
bought ther I Va heir hu . I ‘ a @ 
clothes were its evide ¢ Hats a gov y ¢ s} he ¢ ‘ M 8) ‘ l retorted. 
hosiery and parasol ach of elf dit ( He lo i up th | eg ce he sh at me I th 
advertised by its costliness, Its own particular richne e must have re At rate. witho 
the wealth of the wearer’s good man. ving his eyé Vusie down his per 

Thi as a business communit a so t rf l ¢ \\ y ‘ eres 

people. As such the r her preter es M € f ( ( ‘ oO a figure o 
talks, you’re told; here was th ess ‘ ; re happet 
one, the only impulse of their lives ou ‘ ir hiped oO , , e cer 
stand, what thoug! ! Aftera ] ( » beat up to wha 
I am not scornful ‘ | i: 2 } g said it I ste 
and I— being in business but for money, it is only natur ed itching s rutable fac 
we should rate both ourselves and others by the standard Quite a pause owed. Througl ' i with |} 
of dollars and cents. But, as I say, it was as much | eyes on mine Then quiet he echo t I'd 
their wives’ get-up as by any other means that these me Continued on Page 45 
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ill Paname 
T canal revive Ml ar Il le Z 





America 
nerchant marine? 7 
Or will “the water [ 


route be rendered 
innocuou gs as the | 
Interstate Com | 


merce Commiissior 
expressed if in the 
decision on the Reno 
rate case? 

Or will the United 
tate tet rutsily 
fine crop of fil 
pads and wat 
cress for seusonimg 
political salads on 
the three-hundred 
million-dollar diteh 
nside of ten Vveur 
is the foremost rail 
road mun of America Part of the 
has openly predicted 

Or will other nations get the cream while the United 
tates has left only skimmed milk on this three-hundred 
million-dollar investment’? 

Or should a flat tonnage toll of one dollar and fifty cents 
be levied against all shipments through the canal to pay 


interest on the investment”? 


Chese are the questions uppermost on the Pacific Coast 
today They are the questions that Congress has to 
unswer very soon; and it does not require the illumina 
tion of X-rays to discern who is behind the campaign just 
now being launched for a flat tonnage of one dollar and fifty 
cents against the water route. One can guess a chance 
shot without hitting all over the barndoor as to why the 
teel sections of Pittsburgh and Cleveland boom a ship 
ubsidy, though you don’t hear much about a ship subsidy 


in shipping sections and the seaboard countr 


Lily-Pads or Gold and Silver 


MMHERE is not the slightest doubt, when Panama opens, 

things are going to happen —happen quick and happen 
thick. Ask your broker. He tells you: ‘Be careful! 
Panama is going to bedevil things and force a readjust- 
ment for a year or two Ask your railroad man; and he 
miles with pity over that “lily-pad business.” If he 
chances to be President Hays, of the Grand Trunk Pacifie, 
he declares: ‘‘We will ship a hundred million bushels of 
wheat annually from Prince Rupert to Europe by way of 
Panama. We are going to have our terminals ready for the 
Your steamship man does not deal 


opening of the canal.” 
in futures at all. He is down to brass tacks right now, 
und quotes you a rate by Panama for eight thousand miles 
by water cheaper than the rail rate for five hundred miles. 
For instance, for grocery imports you pay from Antwerp 
to Los Angeles six dollars plus a ton. The rail rate from 
los Angeles to San Francisco for those 
ame grocery imports is seven dollars 
plus a ton 

If you want detailed lists of these rates 
write to the president of the Jobbers’ 
Linion, Los Angeles; or the traffic manager 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, San Fran- 
cisco; or the president of the California- 
Atlantic Steamship Line, San Francisco; 
or the manager of the Balfour-Guthrie 
Shippers frora Liverpool and Antwerp to 





the Pacific. 

At the mere mention of Panama the 
Western shipper goes clean through the 
roof! He is so sure of what is going to 
happen! He is paying ninety cents a box 
now to ship oranges to New York. Plus 
refrigeration it comes close on the dollar. 
When Panama opens he has been quoted 
rates of from forty to fifty cents a box, 
ulways supposing and presupposing —and 
please put a peg or a handspike through 
the fact to fix it in your mind, for that is 
the crux of the whole matter— always sup- 
posing and presupposing there are ships! 

Ask a traftic lawyer like J. B. Teal, of 
Portiand, or a traffic expert like William 
H. Wheeler, manager of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, San Francisco, ‘‘ What about 
Panama?” and to aman they will declare 
in the very words of W. A. Mears, trans- 
portation manager of the Seattle Chamber 





Water-#roat at Jan Pedro Harter 








ol Commerce There is no question but that the Reno 
decision will force westbound shipments to the water’ 
always Supposing-—again, please note the existence ol 
boats! Why the Reno decision? If you want to know 
what the Reno decision has to do with Panama write to 
Mr. Wheeler for his report to the Merchants’ Exchange, 
or to Mr. Bates, of the California-Atlantie Line, for the 
paper he read before a group of Pacific Coast shippers. 

In a word, the decision compels an equalizing of rate: 
that is, the railroads can no longer charge inland points 
seaboard rates plus the rate back inland. There must be 
either a lowering of the rates to the inland points or a rais 
ing of the rates to seaboard points, in order that there shall 
not be such unjust discrimination between the two; and, 
as the inland rates represent eighty per cent of the total 
traffic, and the seaboard rates twenty per cent of the total 
traffic, there is not much doubt that the equalizing will 
take the form of raising seaboard rates. In the words 
of the interstate decision: ‘*The coast cities are rendered 
secure so long as they choose to avail themselves of the 
advantages of the ocean.” 

There isn’t the slightest doubt that things are going to 
happen when Panama opens. Even the army engineers, 
who cannot be quoted owing to their position, acknowl- 
edge: ‘“‘There’s going to be tremendous traffic; but 
whether the United States gets it or not depends on whether 
we develop a merchant marine for this carrying trade. We 
pay the cost; but other nations may reap the profits!” 

Take a brief survey of preparations for Panama. 

Every harbor on the Pacific Coast, from San Diego to 

Canadian as well as American, in spite 


Prince Rupert 
of the defeat of reciprocity—is busy dredging, building 


breakwaters, replacing old wood with steel and concrete, 
extending dockage facilities, lessening pilotage and steve- 
doring charges, and dispatching commercial agents to ran- 
sack foreign countries for markets. If you add up Federal 





Prince Rupert Harbor 
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work on harbors 


prove harbors; cana 
work like the 
Celilo, above Port 
land 
access to four hun 
dred miles of inland 


to give water 


territory; new dock 
age, such asi 
planned for Seatth 
and Oakland; ele 
vator capacity, such 
as the Grand Trunk 
is building at Prince 
{upert 
find the sum total of 


: ' 
you will 


preparing Pacific 

harbors for traftx 

through Panama 
! 


nearly a iundred 


milhon dollar 


Steamships Yale and Harvard at Docks In all my ix 


months in the Wes 
| met only one pessimist on the subject of the Panama 
Canal -a man who denied ail the facts set down above ua 
to harbors; and | want to set his denial down so that any 
other pessimist can write for the facts to the merchants’ 


exchange and chamber of commerce of each city. Thi 


man was a sorehead because the chamber of commerce in 
his city had organized a non-profit-sharing stevedoring civic 
company in preparation for Panama—and the pessimi 


Was partner of a private stevedoring compan) 


Preparations for Prosperity 


S MUCH for harbors, which presuppose ships. What 
» | would be safely within the mark to 
say there is not a big ocean line in the world that has not 


about the ships? 


had representatives on the Pacific Coast this last summer 
planning to catch a share of the new Panama traffic 
English, Scotch, German, Japanese, Norwegian, Frenct 
and Spanish lines—all have had their agents on the coast 
spying out possibilities. Other companies, like the Amer 
ican California-Atlantic, with twelve ships, and the Scotch 
Balfour-Guthrie, already have their liners on the route 
for the present the former utilizing the Panama Railroad, 
the latter sending its liners round the Horn. 

In addition to the old liners a new company, financed 
chiefly in Baltimore, plans to put on fifteen new ships for 
mail, passengers and freight. One Hawaiian line is to 
increase its nineteen steamers to a fleet of forty-five, with 
service from New York to Seattle and Hawaii. Eight 
new coal and lumber freighters are planned to carry coal 
from the East to the Pacific fleet, which now utilizes four 
teen British bottoms—think of it, the American Navy 
dependent for its coal supply on foreign carriers! Seattle 
and San Francisco have had applications for wharfage 
for five other freight and passenger lines to run on a weekly 
schedule after the opening of Panama. Chicago is pushing 

forward the Lakes-to-the-Gulf route as a 
feeder to Panama. St. Louis has estab- 
are lished the Mississippi Valley Transporta- 
tion Company for freight barges down the 
| old waterway. Kansas City capitalists 
have subscribed stock for a new Missouri 
line, and the city of Portland is already 
| operating a Columbia River line which 
when the Celilo Canal is finished — will tap 
inland shipping for four hundred miles. 

Yet more—and these are practical 
plans for which surveys are now being 
made—little inland towns back from 
the coastal railroads are planning inde- 
pendent civic spur lines down to the ocean 
front. Any one wanting details of these 
should write the Board of Trade at a town 
lixe Medford, Oregon. 

Yet, in spite of the railroads’ predic- 
tions and the brokers’ fears and the army 
engineers’ hopes; in spite of the shippers’ 
calculations and the steamships’ cheaper 
rates; in spite of the three hundred mil- 
lions spent on the ditch and a hundred 
millions spent on harbors; in spite of the 
inland towns planning spur lines to the 
sea and the big Mississippi cities subscrib- 
ing for the revival of river freighters; in 
spite of an old line putting on forty-five 
new ships and a new line planning fifteen 
steamers of ten thousand tons each, all 
these things may not lead to the increase 
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of America’s merchant marine by one flag, ee ae ee — yw, how are we iated?” asked Secre- 
by one ship, by one ton! In spite of all y Hadk e Se e Chamber of 


these factors, ‘‘The water route’’—in the erce \ L ce iitable 


vords of the Interstate Commerce Com- } ivy a equal to tl of West Vir- 


mission —‘“‘may be rendered innocuous.” Ye 19} hundred 
As far as America is concerned, in the ] | ) ( We \ ing 1 coal ha 
of Mr. Hill, Panama may grow ig round to the Pacifie i 
Other nations may reap the is ile for our Pacifie fleet Phe 
hile we pay the bill. ivigat i must be abolished 
| nour ercna 
‘ ibsidy or 

> 99 





repeated Mr. Freedlander, ’ ll that w ct with the 
of the Merchants’ Exchange, fot ’ 

isco. ‘‘By many of these new \ he 1 repeat the que 

ir ships abroad and fly ing \\ | ‘ 4 America’ 
flag. Why? Because we are , \\ the water routé 


up against two difficulties in the case of — - ; 2 kpece® ates ‘ W anal 


the American merchant marine which a 








foreign flag has not to contend against \\ ¢ ‘ 
First —It costs from sixty to two hundred es p the 
per cent more to build and operate a ge be levie« 
United States ship than to build a ‘ Wha 
operate a British or a Norwegian or » reap the 
Japanese line. Second — Because the t lib 
avigation laws of the United States are f Ange 
obsolete and impossible, and have killed I tle are 





our merchant marine. These laws were 
an attempt to apply protection to the sea 
Now the ocean is free. It cannot be 
chained or fenced by any man-made laws; 
and our navigation laws have simply free t l 

















thrown our commerce into the hands of foreign nations.  shij o have they inds untied so the i! Phird—If ‘ i 
Che laws of the United States prohibit the registry of con il tert th e sl f Germa i a rate r 0 I 
oreign-built ships under the American flag. Now you can Englar rwa And not ould come fro ‘ ) I J 
build ships at just half-cost abroad. What is the result? therailroads; for with a flat immigrant rate of forty dollar \ idvo est ‘ 
used in American commerce, owned by American from Europe to the Pacific Coast the railroad ll have the oO ich for the vie eT ltr rtation 
register under a foreign flag.” traffic of twenty million people to look after instead of the expert 1 i to 

‘If the laws of the United States also prohibit vessel traffic of t ns In fact,”’ dec! i Mr ed | ) 
inder a foreig? flag trading between ports of the United “abolish the old na ration lav ind Panama will make irgul 
States, how do these vessels under foreign flags ply here?” the Pacific Coast a front door to America tead of al 
| asked the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce of door.” American Steel Cheaper Abroad 
Portland “The navigation laws are not o obsolete ral 


“That is easy,”” he answered. ‘“‘Take the case of these principles,”” declared Mr. Wheeler, forme Assistant a * od . M Bate f rnia 





























Norwegial! freighters carrying imbe 1OWw! rom Britis secretary ol ( mme r d Lal ] ne i rn ) At t ( ! i 
Columbia; or the English colliers bringing coal fron ble in detail. For instance, as you know, the railroads and tion law ibor } t } id as here 
Virginia for the Pacifie fleet. They come down here and teamshiy n the West are A g oil as fuel It i English capta ore ‘ yu We pav ou 
load, say, the coal at Seattle or San Francisco; the cheaper and lighter i cleaner than co but for Amer iptains two |} 
lumber at San Pedro. Then they load up with wheat or 1 hips to carry both oil and pa gre wa oul well « eve i irs a \ ive 
lumber and carry that to Europe. They are practically old navigation laws; and that is only one example of the need twe | id 
plying from port to port with us under a foreign flag; but, unwor le character of these la A subsidy? If the consider the cost of material. I} eign shipov 
DY calling at foreign port also, they evade our navigation old navig ) i t oO r e si eed no rA 1 ‘ eout 
laws W hich are so obsolete the y cannot be enforce 1 agalr St ay to stimulate a! rehant mar ‘ he great tr ( ‘ to} ‘ 
foreigners and only hurt our owr ying.” labl be st lant ¢ gh. I lu average u ee tl , ' 
reigh ite a ton f | y to N Y orl é ' \ 
Our Obsolete Navigation Laws ii run from about sixteen to twe r I f et i 
iler t I yt t “ i i Al | if I i i t t t ‘ N ) ! 
fie ig drerh ng necessary to enable us to profit from tra will be enorme One 1 Su ly mig ‘ m the 
Panama,” declared Mr. Freedlander to wipe out irked d ree t Py tra to | ‘ rote é 
these old navig on lav The have killed ir merchant =) | ( ! t ! renant 
rine rhe b works here in San Fra co do not \ ! ne | . 
ject to ship built abroad 4 ow, these lines are Ising i eA ) 
ronworks have y little ship-repairing to do. If we had cannot do tl 
big merchant marine they would have more than they When I repeated San Fra ’s advocacy of fre 
could do attending to ships putting for repairs. Look to the pe mist of Portla ne t red i ( 
out on this harbor!’”” He waved toward the blue water criminatio would be contrary to the H i inceio 
of the Golden Gate. **Searcely a ship moving—and our treaty. Ver) nen, l t etar el t 
harbors should be busier thi lroad freight yards! Not Angeles Chamber of Commerce, and reiterated Mr. T. | I 4 ) Y | 
( nly should the ol i navig: tion law S be abol r ed unles (y bb ; , tne nari r ¢ I I I r, I ua I ‘ , I 
we are to lose the benefit of Panama Dut o tolls should tolls is contrar to treat t n ¢ i ! 
be charyed Ur ed State ships betwee United States port adva ize oT t inte ‘ y € 
ports. High tolls for the canal are not needed and will on reduc ‘ 
throw the traffic into the hands of fore You will Though the f Lie ( imber ol Cornmerce I put 
notice that the people howling loudest for a subsidy on record oO 1 I f 
not the coast crowd. They are the steel crowd. All the emphatica record in favor of rebate : Concluded on Page 49 
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By RILEY ALLEN 
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OVE is the x of life’s algebra. An unknown quantity, 
iy it defies the mathematician, laughing at logarithms 
and locksmiths. It bloweth whither it listeth. The 
Eskimo dreams his blubbery dreams of fat and fair maidens 
shining with grease and amorously rubbing noses. His 
brother in Italy twangs a guitar and soliloquizes in three 
octaves and a passionate crescendo of one with dark eyes 
and a 3B foot. The descendant of a hundred earls has 
wayward longings for the goosegirl; Antony had his 
Cleopatra; and there have been muny lesser and easier 





pa 


marks for Cupid’s rapid-firing gun. 

So much for asympathetic contemplation of the abstract. 
For the concrete, turn to Col. Hiram H. Fiskett and the 
North American Matrimonial Agency, Limited, Chicago 
United States of America 

Colonel Fiskett sat in his office at ease. It was on the 
seventeenth floor of the Products Building, and the roar 
from the great surging tide of men and affairs in the Loop 
came faintly up from the streets, where early twilight was 
ulready giving way to the glare of gas and electricity that 
civilized man throws against a late November afternoon. 
A pile of letters lay in front of the Colonel. He opened 
them one by one. From some fell checks, from others 
money orders, from others bills and occasionally coins that 
clinked excellent ly. The Colonel's fat white hands worked 
industriously —slitting the envelopes with a little ivory 
paper-knife, putting the letters on one side and the fast- 
growing heap of coins, bills and checks on the other. He 
swept the letters into a wire basket, the heap into a drawer 
of the desk, and, leaning forward, pressed a button. 

Before the genie comes that answers the eall of the 
button, the Colonel deserves more extended notice. No 
poet laureate has yet arisen to strike a harp attuned to the 
featful doings of the Wire Trust or to blow the Bo horn in 
celebration of the Railroad Merger, or I should turn over 
to him the prose story of the rise of Colonel Fiskett, 
founder, organizer, manager, president and sole owner of 
the North American Matrimonial Agency, Limited, 
assured that there would presently be heard strophes 
worthy ofthetheme. Inother fields the Colonel would have 
headed a timber steal--deal, I mean—gone to the coro- 
nation, or been called before a Congressional committee 
to lay bare the secret of the panic of 1907. Or he would 
have spoken on a wooi-revision platform in the spring and 
a Chautauqua platform in the summer. He would have 
worn more medals and fewer diamonds; and his corre- 
spondence system would have dealt in Dick-to-Dick letters. 

In his more modest circle of endeavor the Colonel] had 
displayed qualities that might well gain the attention of 
the bard of business. Nature had cast him for some mighty 
part in public affairs. Circumstances had foiled the orig- 
inal playwright. He had started carrying a spear and had 
now risen to a speaking part, albeit only an aside. 

The Colonel owned to thirty-five years of age and was 
probably forty-seven. The first forty years of this his light 
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had been hidden under one bushel after 
another. Newsboy, peanut-butcher, 
circus-hand—he had attended the school 
of adversity twenty-four hours a day, al- 
ways with his eyes open, both of them, to 
the main chance. Ten years ago you might 
have seen him standing on some vacant 
city lot handing out bottles of hair-restorer 
that would lift the armor off a dread- 
naught, and ten years before that he was 
proving to the dissatisfaction of honest 
agriculturists that the hand is quicker than 
the eye. In that school of adversity he 
had taken most of the courses that lead to 
master of arts, and had come out with 
a summa cum laude; but once, in Elgin, 
where he had gone to see the wheels go 
round and incidentally to attend the county 
fair in the way of business, his hand had 
not been quicker than the eye of a stout 
yeoman with a tempting wallet —and the 
Colonel had gone to Joliet for a year as a 
“dip.” From contemplation of the past 
he emerged with a firm resolve to do right 
as long as it paid, and also with the ideas 
of the dip forever behind him. It was at 
this stage that he turned to the gray Quaker 
hat and the ten-cent bottle of capillary ano- 
dyne that the street crowds scrambled for 
at fifty cents. In a week the Colonel had 
found himself. Four years later he had es 
tablished the North American Matrimonial 
Agency, Limited. 














Sing, O bard of business, of the rise of 
the Colonel,then! He Morganized matri- 
mony; he Harrimanized Hymen; he 
capitalized Cupid. He incorporated, floated, bonded and, 
with the care of a financial conservationist, watered the 
stock of Venus & Co., and made that firm pay twenty 
per cent dividends. 

He went through the successive sartorial changes of 
brown derby, gray fedora and shiny tile, and along with 
the tile came a frock coat and gray spats, side-whiskers, 
a deprecating wave of the hand—a smile professional 
and unctuous. You would have picked him out for a 
prosperous, respected personage. 

Colonel Fiskett revolutionized the industry. Into the 
methods of the get-hitched-quick promoters he introduced 
system. He bought up mailing lists from patent-medicine 
kings, seed firms and mail-order houses. If you were 
divorced today, tomorrow morning the postman would 
bring you a letter from the Colonel, offering you helpmeets 
in assorted lots. He established the Matrimonial Register 
and sent it broadcast through the country. His agents 
were scattered over the land, not overlooking Utah, and pay- 
ing particular attention to 
Vermont and Massachusetts. 
In the Colonel’s dictionary 
there were no such words as 
single blessedness; he 
would have persuaded Sol- 
omon to try his luck again 
on the little-down-and-little- 
at-a-time plan 

The Colonel's correspond- 
ence school had no college 
yell, but he graduated his 
pupils by hundreds, each 
with a marriage certificate 
for a diploma. He brought 
hearts together, soothed the 
elderly maiden in her spin- 
ster loneliness, cheered the 
bachelor with a promise of 
spousely comforts, stimula- 
ted the disappointed to try 
again, healed the aches of 
alimony, and gave gusran- 
teed osteopathic treatment 
for any case of cold shoulder. 
He harvested the crop for 
many a grass widow and 
sowed new seeds for her, and 
picked peaches instead of 
lemons in the garden of love 
with the unerring eye of 
your true horticulturist. 

At the end of three years 
of growing but still modest 
success Miss Marie St. Claire 
Vandemeer blew in on her 
old pal. Let me introduce 











“Don’t Worry About Me. Go and Spend tie Money”’ 


you. Some years before, while the Colonel was distrib- 
uting his liquid tomahawk from the street corners, Miss 
Vandemeer had been Mary Crawford, waitress, Green 
River Hotel, Green River, Indiana. The Colonel stopped 
at the Green River, and the waitress, blonde, already 
daring — perhaps one should have said already blonde too 
had caught his eye. 

“‘T’ll show you a way to make some easy money,” he had 
said to her; and she answered: ‘Any easier than you’re 
making it now?” 

That settled it. When the Colonel left Green River 
Mary Crawford left too; and thereafter in many a town, 
as the Colonel, aloft on his box, chanted the virtues of the 
hair-restorer, a stylishly dressed woman slipped through 
the crowd, bought two bottles, smiled, murmured her 
thanks—and after that no chanting was necessary. Or 
perhaps she sat beside the Colonel, handing out change. 
There was her own blonde hair to attest the efficacy of 
the mixture; it was hers, and she could prove it. 

Mary Crawford and the Colonel continued their hirsute 
hike for nearly a year. Each day she grew prettier; and 
as she learned the ways of the world outside Green River 
she picked up pointers on dress and manners that made 
the Colonel gasp. After a while he made his peregrina 
tions alone, for Mary gravitated to New York and adopted 
the stage for her careet, You may have seen her in The 
Fairies—that statuesque one on the right, you know. 

The stage career palled, and Miss Marie St. Claire 
Vandemeer looked up the Colonel in Chicago. Then he 
carried out a plan that had long been growing in his 
mind. It was his master stroke of business. He took Miss 
Vandemeer into his confidence and his profits. One day a 
wealthy sheepman, or copper king or something, from 
Montana, yearning for home life, wrote to the Colonel 
“Will pay you one thousand dollars cash if you can fix this 
up for me right’’; and the Colonel, considering himself a 
first-class fixer, telegraphed the Montana man to come to 
Chicago. He came—and met Miss Vandemeer. She was 
no longer the somewhat forward waitress of Green River 
A good dinner, several bottles of — well, not hair-restorer 
and many glances from Miss Vandemeer’s big brown eyes, 
and the cattleman, or copper king or whatever he was 
offered his ranches and ore and a solitaire to Miss Vande 
meer, and to Colonel Fiskett the check for a thousand, 
which that farseeing man promptly cashed. 

Miss Vandemeer was to become Mrs. Something-or 
Other next day. At luncheon there was a quarrel. The 
cattleman never knew how it happened. He found himself 
out on the sidewalk, swearing Montana oaths as a taxicab 
whirled up the street. Next day he hunted up the Colonel 
for his thousand. 

“But, my dear sir, you broke this off yourself! After I 
had it fixed for you, you insulted the lady!” explained the 
Colonel gently but firmly; and the cattleman, in the end, 
went back to Montana minus his thousand, minus a wife, 
plus experience 
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That simple transaction opened a new line 
for the North American Matrimonial Agency. 


















































the Colonel carried the agency merely to facilitate the ven The Colonel owned an automobile and at five o'clock it ey had drifted in and « n that hundredth of a second 
ires upon which he and Miss Vandemeer now embarked. appeared. Simultaneously he disappeared for the d M Graham put Mr. Barns i 1 i type that was 
It was surprisingly easy. Sometimes the Colonel made At half past five Miss Graham closed the office and foug} to he ; , 
nexpected visits out of town; sometimes he had to shrug her way through the daily rush on the Elevated. A} yg Hal n hour went } Colonel! kett did not appear. 
his shoulders and refund. There was asad experience with man, with clothes a littletoo extreme, heels a little too hig} As a matter of t, that eaptain of justry had bee? 
a rude Southerner who insisted on pulling the Colonel’s face a little too flushed, stared at her impertinently. She tending a e supper the eve before. not strictly it 
ose. A lumberman from Wisconsin sat in the outer office looked at } wearily, but steadily and coldly; and th e line « isine ind was even then rising in his luxu- 
all one afternoon full of rage and Swede dialect, waiting for young man, after an uneasy attempt to look her out riou irtments a , y remember his engageme 
an opportunity to pour them forth; but Colonel Fiskett countenance, pushed farther d the a She retire ‘ 
devised cunningly and reaped bountifully. His lines ehind er he ( é Mr. Barnett moved 
extended. He rented the big suite in the Products Build 
ng, with his general offices and multitudinous stenog- At er ites to eleven the f g Tue \ ! WV ior } 
phers elsewhere, furnished it in mah gan) and grey IB é of Malheur Cou Ureg l t ) ! 
his side-whiskers and a stomach. He landed a Klor é B Barnett, stepped into the elevator he Pro y 
millionaire for ten thousand—and added an office bo Building ar ‘ t hurt y up ward the seve et ! ‘ ul fro the letters | 
resplendent in bright buttons and uniform. Miss Vande ( If Mi Grahar insgressed the dramatic u C ( M i “0 g as Coione Fiske 
meer invested in Paris gowns and an accent that Greer Bill broke them; he shatte the he sr hed ther He ‘ } | et , ¢ wut thi Hy 
River, Indiana, would have accepted as | lis] Yo did 1 loose-hung over |} r e to here a he o he color cat 
could see her at the opera or the horse show for nothing thigl eled boot or did he inde 1 me my girl. I'd sort of lik 
walk ending hi fe in the { ou ho ¢ 
The Colonel sed t y d to the uniformed i] i Bill’s clothes twice . ‘ M G briefl ‘You'd bet 
( € boy ‘Tell Mi m t here.” on either Broadway or State Street but you would | ( t t he ( | el 
The Colonel and Miss Vandemeer | ive occupied many oticed | six feet of height, the e¢ clean tan of his ce ' ir para re Mr. Barnett 4 I 1d 
paragraphs. Let one suffice for Miss Graham. She came the clear of his eyes, the squareness of his jaws and kno he color came gher in | omewhat boyis! 
rom the North Side, had an invalid mother and twosmall the widtl his shoulders. For the rest, he might have face 
brothers. Stenographers with an invalid mother andtwo been a lawyer, a doctor—a stockbroker instead of a stoc! Miss Graham had decided by t} me that he wa 
brothers, e pecially if tne} live on the Nort} Side, usually breaker. He got his clothes in Portland, Oregon, that pur resi She liked the Va i! } h he ud “nice girl 
draw down six dollars a week. Miss Graham was paid veys tailor-made togs as well as crawfish and referendun Most of the men who talked —or tried to talk—to her o1 
twenty five. The Colonel could have had a stenographer Mr. Barnett’s con Lin the ele itor did not distinguish Lhe one Ibject that brought them a » the Colonel's offic 
or six, but not a Miss Graham. On this she supported him as a product of the Wild West, unl ndeed, the mentioned “ Nice little auto ride ind “Nice little su 
the mother and brothers, dre sed neatly and | When the carriage on her type te 
ved fifteen a week. If I were writing i- to the end ‘ e little rang it 
les for ladies’ magazi on How to Live ‘iene ee a Lic arm she glanced at the Westerne 
on Nothing a Year, I should follow M orry she had be 
Gral im’s ti] sand play them on the nose, a e Ce ‘ ) g dow 
hey used to say while they were still allowed ‘ Perhap 
o improve the breed in New York. And ck th ernoe 
Miss Graham did not look underfed. She “And if We Split, It's Back ered M Barnett ind 
vas small and fair. If the dramatic unitie eee Saeree ner See ». He ked to the door and 
a Week for Yours"’ 
require a stenographer to ch 
pencil in her back } and ne wk’? J 
pompadour, she transgre edt 
had the deepest of blue eyes, a sunny s! ed Miss Graha 
ind no rodential aid was needed to fluff r ! yg here lil 
shining hair. For the rest he ore a shirt- ret} gv it over 
aist, a blue serge skirt and a businesslike ‘ he ¢ el I’ve changed 1 
expression. he opened e door 
The Colonel waved at the pile of lette lonel had been a ite longe 
‘Look after those, Miss Graham,” he garde | ttonhole tl 
rected, “‘and check them up—mostly su } iv g car had bee 
criptior o the Re er. Now take , , eentl re 
He dictated several letter One was tt ‘ per the twelft! 
er in Northern Califor 1 One e! ) ( ead 
New York a | gy hotel too; a third to W ‘ | seve ent t} 
oming; a fourth to Washington. With eacl ‘ M Agent 1] 
it a photograph of Miss Vandemeer. Mr. | Bar t 
guess that will bring some of them!” the r-o'clock Expre 
C olonel opse ed Paver } ened 
rhe office hoy knocked i entere ( e] 
teiegram. Colone! Fiskett tore it open. é ¢ ent ‘ 
“Ah!” he said; ‘“‘that Oregon man Mr. Barnett! 
coming next week. Get out the Barnet | ( ‘ rit ne ¢€ 
correspondence, Miss Graham.” | : 
returned in a moment witt ( 
a It cont 1 sé let 1 
te office in Oregor la type 
ritte sneet The Colone eye ove ‘ , 
the sheet B ( W mJ. t bega ‘ 
and ended I signature Lavin.” I ( 
Between the he f ind ne 4 ture ‘ ! 
ere such iter WwW ¢ Stead | 
] ot a de one Age, twenty-nine Ore 
Mixes some in politics. Ready to spend 
money. Looks like good prospe f 
As the te grapner withdrew he near | 
the Colonel] calling M Vandemeer’s a - | I ‘ 
ents at the Hotel Pergau. She looked ‘ 
the letters from Oreg« ind for a mome 
her expressior as not exactly sunny. = ee eee a Ba nie RES 
“Hello, Mary!” said the Colonel over the 
telephone. “I’ve got a man coming in next ig! 
veek, All the wey from Oregon, and ought » be ) en | ‘ 
jor two or three thousand. Dead crazy to get marrie Ecce ‘ ‘ ‘ 
“T hope he’s a live one,” said Miss Vandemeer at her « office o A \l ! 
of the line. ‘“‘Say, if he’s another rube like that last one 4 g H ¢ ! ‘ 
you'll have to count me out. I can’t stand forany more Miss Graha el Fiske ( 
sword-swallowers, Fisky.” Ni f } ( ‘ 
The Colonel shuddered at “Fisky,” a relic of other day ( ‘ f 
but he answered hast M I ele 
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sure 





Sure, I know. I saw you across the 
did look like a freak. But listen, Mary! Thi 





of business 
Henceforth 





s one 


right. Lavin says so.” 
“ All right,” she assented. “Hope he keeps his feet « 
of the fingerbowls. Sec you tomorrow — So-long.”’ 





The Colonel hung up the telephone 
‘nas _ Setaee frech!?? } ny 
savagely. Cit ? 00 esn! ne 1d. 
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gas-logged. Miss Vandemeer kept them waiting eleven 
minutes by the marble clock on the near-oak mantel- 
piece. She knew the value of those few moments of 
suspense before the star’s entrance on the stage. 

Then the grilled-work elevator came down and Miss 
Vandemeer made her entrance. Even the Colonel, cen- 
sorious critic of the art of making a hit, found her début 
flawless. Her plume was not too long, her hat too large 
or her complexion too perfect. 

She hesitated perceptibly as the Colonel introduced 
ther in his handsomest manner; the color came into her 
cheeks; her eyes dropped a moment, and then she looked 
traight into Barnett’s eyes for the fraction of a second 
and gave him her hand with just the right degree of 
cordiality and just the right 
of reserve. 

*Bernhardt’s got nothing on her,” 
said the Colonel to himself as they 
went out to the motor. 

Whe Colonel had selected a quiet 
place for the dinner. The excellence of 
the cuisine suggested a restaurant; but, 
by the token that no prices appeared 
on the hand-painted menu card, one 
gathered that it was acafé. Louis, the 
waiter, deft of hand, soft of foot, defer- 
ential of voice, served them faultlessly. 
The orchestra, faithless to tradition, 
ignored the wornout airs of popular 
operas; and the Colonel, sensitive to 
the harmonious in stage setting, felt 
a glow of satisfaction ‘as his roving 
eye failed to pick out a single jarring 
element in the groups of well-dressed 
well-bred .people at the tables, 
‘*Genteel—that’s the word!’’ he 
murmured to himself 


degree 


Life ina city is not always so gay 
as it seems, Mr. Barnett. Sometimes 
one gets. tired of the rush and wants to 
yet away from it. ‘ 

‘“Now you’re_a man who has: seen 
life as it really is among real men. I'd 
love the West, the mountains and the 
big plains and—and the other things! 

“Society !—1 don’t care for society. 
One has to worry over dinners and teas 
and receptions and clothes—you sim- 
ply have to doit. I don’t do it because 





At the Colonel’s slight sign Louis brought another bottle, 
wrapped lovingly in a towel. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Bill Barnett. 
this anyhow.” 

“It’s some of a special old vintage they keep for me 
here,”’ said the Colonel urbanely. ‘‘I propose a toast to 
the Great West, Mr. Barnett —the Great West, where men 
are men!” 

Miss Vandemeer sipped daintily. 

“I’m drinking the toast just the same; but, really, I 
never touch liquor to any extent,’’ said she. 


“T’m not much on 


The Colonel came into the office next morning smiling, 
his step light; and by that Miss Graham knew the business 
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in hand was prospering. She did not see Mr. Bill Barnett. 
In the afternoon the man from Oregon and the Colonel 
went motoring, and that evening they called again at 
Miss Vandemeer’s hotel. This time it was dinner and 
the theater. 

The next morning, however, the Colonel did not smile 
and his step and eyes were heavy. He looked over his 
correspondence, snapped out a few orders and went out. 
Half an hour thereafter he was in Miss Vandemeer’s sit- 
ting room, and Miss Vandemeer, suave and serene, ordered 
her morning cocktail, sat on the arm of a chair and drank 
it while the Colonel strode up and down the room. 

“What’s the matter with you, anywa’, Mary?” 
demanded the Colonel angrily. ‘You had him going the 

first night; but last night you fell down. 
Looks to me as if you were trying to 
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| wantto. I'd rather be a poor country 
girl than to have to keep up this pace.” 





our childhood, the same being decorated with wood- 

cut engravings that looked as if they might have 
been done with a knife and fork, it was set forth among 
other things that U was for Unicorn and Z was for Zany 
but I was for Ibex. Pursuing the last-named topic to its 
proper conclusion, one learns from Webster’s Unabridged 
Dictionary that the Ibex is a large goat, with curved 
horns, found in the Alps and the Apenines. No doubt 
Webster meant well; but naturally, when wrestling with 
4%” many different words, he was bound to let a few mis- 
takes creep into his well-known work, and it would appear 
to be the duty of the present writer to set the world 
right in the matter of the Ibex. 

The true Ibex has a horn all right; and there is often 
something about him suggestive of the goat; but his 
favorite haunt is not the Alps or the Apenines. It may 
have been so once, but not any more. His favorite haunt 
at this time is Broadway —city, county and state of New 
York. He is to be found there in countless numbers 
blowing his horn —and with the accent always prominently 
on the I; in faet, if you left the I off there would be no 
occasion really for the bex part. 

Everywhere on Broadway you encounter him—leaping 
from crag to crag, and from creg to café and back again, 
uttering the characteristic flutelike note of his kind, con- 
sisting of the sounds I-i-I-me-my-mine-I-I-I, followed by 
au long, rapid and continuous roll of the I’s. You find him 
singly, in pairs, in flocks and in dense herds. You find him 
on the stage and in the audience, on the sidewalk and 
between the cartracks, on his uppers and on your toes, on 
velvet and on the hog. And wherever you find him he’s 
working at the trade. 

it seems that the first Ibex—old Mr. Isadore Bex, I 
think his full name was, or possibly it may have been 
was one of the first. settlers of Broadway. He 
and 


[: THE alphabetical rhyme that we used to study in 


Isaiah 
-noved there when it was only a post road to Yonker 
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the block where the Metropolitan Opera House stands 
could have been bought for nine dollars and seventy-five 


cents cash—only nobody had that much cash. Dying, he 
left behind him a large family. 

Let’s see now—there were Ignatz and Israel and Ike 
and Ichabod, and Ivan the Terrible Bex, who were sons; 
and Irene and Isabel and Iolanthe and Iuka and Iodine, 
who were daughters—and several others, all with the 
initial and the emphasis in the right place. And to this 
good day their descendants and namesakes populate the 
thoroughfare from Twenty-third Street to Fifty-ninth to 
the exclusion of almost all others. Distant rélatives and 
adopted members of the family are constantly moving 
in from other sections, but as soon as they become 
thoroughly acclimated they throw off all pretense and come 
forth as true Ibexes, remembering always that I is for Ibex 
and the Ibex is for I—first person I, pronoun I, objective 
case I, capital I, upper-case I, world-without-end I, forever 
and ever I, amen I. 

On Broadway the I’s have it by acclamation. The man 
who talks about himself most is the man who is most 
talked about by others. That wovld eppear to be the set 
rule. What is the Flatiron Building but a large I standing 
on end? What are the slanted city blocks but italicized 
I’s—and the straight blocks but Roman I’s? What is 
Broadway itself, as some one has already pointed out, but 
a very large, exhausted I, lying down flat on its side to 
rest? 

Moving to Boston, you learn to use the broad A. Mov- 
ing to Chicago, you learn to insert into your conversation 
the Lake Michigan or rolling R. Moving down South, you 
learn to drop it. Moving to New York, you learn to feature 
the large and upstanding I— and the trick is done. You 
belong then. You may prefer to tootle on it like a flute, 
producing shrill, piercing notes, with the I for their motif; 
or you may pull the stops all the way out and play on it like 
aslide trombone. You may have it tattooed on your chest 


throw the game!” 

“Did it, Fisky?”’ murmured Mi 
Vandemeer. “Well, what ought I to 
have done?”’ 

“Done!” cried the Colonel. “Just 
kept up that play you started the first 
night—that’s all. Hand that soft- 
music stuff to him strong. He'll fall 
for it. Pass it out about wanting to 
quit the bright lights—-and be a real 
woman. You ain’t losing your grip, 
are you?” 

“That’s it, I guess, Fisky,’’ answered 
Miss Vandemeer. “Say, do you think 
I couldn’t get him if 1 wanted to? I 
don’t want to—that’s the size of it.” 

The Colonel stared and then ripped 
out some distinctly naughty words. 

“Go on—swear!” said Miss Vande- 
meer. “I’m going to renig on Bill 
Barnett, Fisky.” 

Colonel Fiskett’s face began to look 
dangerous. 

“Why?” 

“T’ll tell you why. 
the level with me. Because he’s a boy 
and a good one too; and I haven't got 
the nerve to keep it up. The others 
they’ve been different. ‘They were all 
looking for the best of it and putting 
up the coin to marry me. Talk about 
stealing pennies from a blind man! 
That’d look like handing out Carnegi« 
libraries compared to us trimming thi 
- boy. That’s why, Fisky.” 
(Centinued on Page 60) 


Because he’s on 





s for Ibex 


as a mural decoration, or you may use it as a fountain 
pen to write things about yourself upon the available 
blank spaces; but never must you forget and leave the | 
at home. If you did you’d catch your death of cold from 
the exposure. 

Assuming that a typical Broadwayite is a typical New 
Yorker—which of course he isn’t—but assuming for the 
sake of argument that he is, there is at once visible a strik 
ing difference between a typical New Yorker and a typical 
resident of any other American city that is growing 
rapidly, such as Chicago, to take a fair example of the 
North, or Atlanta of the South, or Los Angeles of the 
West, say. Catch a Chicago man or an Atlanta, Georgia, 
man at a banquet board or on a sleeping car, at a funeral 
or at a wedding, or anywhere, and barely mention—just 
barely whisper the name of his town. That’s his cue; he’ 
off then, telling you how much it increased in population 
in the last ten years and how much more it is going to 
increase during the next ten, and how many new factorie 
have started up during the past six months, and how man) 
miles of new sidewalks are being built this fall, and how 
many loaded freight cars a minute or a second are leaving 
its railroad yards on an average. He has all the availabk 
figures right where he can put his fingers on them. Hi 
pockets are loaded with statistics and he hauls them out by 
the handful and sprinkles them over you like confetti at a 
carnival. 

You may begin to wish, after an hour or two, that he 
would change the subject and talk about the Russian 
Dancers or the newest White Hope or somet hing; but, i 
any event, you are impressed with the facts that the place 
he comes from is quite some place, and that Heaven, witha 
few modern improvements, would be something like it 
only, of course, Heaven hasn’t anything like the number of 
trunklines running in. He is organized to boost his town 
first, last and all the time. Speak slightingly of him and 
possibly you may get away with it; but raise your voice 
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against his town and it would exceedingly behoove you to 
be good at one of two things—fighting or running. 

In regard to the Broadway person we were speaking of a 
minute ago, however, it is different. He has all the sense 
of local pride that an angleworm has. Mention to him the 
large and no doubt gratifying growth in New York's popu 

ition as shown by the recent census, and he says, stifling a 

iwn, that figures never interested him particularly; but 

it is true, then something ought to be done right away to 
keep these rubes from swarming in and taking all the good 
Direct his attention to the figures of New York’s 
gross business in a year, and he remarks wearily: “ Yes, it 
has been a fair season for the musical shows.’’ Complain 
to him of some crying municipal evil and ask him what he 
thinks ought to be done about it, and he thinks probably 
you'd better call a policeman. Aim a bitter jeer at New 
York and he shows no heat whatsoever. Either he doesn’t 
care a hang whether it’s true or not, or else he goes on the 
bread Broadway principle that New York is the only 
finished and complete thing in the world and anybody who 
criticises it must be either a liar or an ass, or both; but 
hand him one little short-arm personal jolt and 
you certainly will get his goat —pardon me, his Ibex. 

Once there was a cyclone that hit a town in Arkansas 
and turned it inside out. It wasn’t one of those little one- 
ring cyclones that are here today and gone tomorrow. It 
was a three-ring-and-elevated-stage cyclone, with a hip 
podrome track and a street parade three miles long, travel 
ing with its own private besom of destruction. It did all the 
things that one of those orthodox old-line Seuthwestern 
cyclones naturally would do. It immediately pre- 
ceded by a swallow-tailed bolt of lightning, which com- 
pletely undressed a prominent citizen, hung his clothes, 
neatly pressed, over the top limb of an adjacent tree, 
branded him on the stomach with William Jennings Bryan’ 
initials, and passed into the 1} 
ound and a smell like somebody frying ham. ‘Then th 
main attraction proper can 


ip something scandalous. It blew julep straws through 


obs. 


just one 


Was 
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@arth with a iou 
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the three-foot brick side of a di tiller) >; it removed the 
paper from the walls and left the pictures hanging there 
pared the hovel and smote the palace, and it fell upon 
ell-known Arkansas Democrat who swore never to shave 
intil Samuel J. Tilden was President and mowed all the 
everglades off one 


oscage comparatively untouched. And then it moved on to 





side of his face, but lel 








the next stand, leaving that town looking as though it oug 
to be reshuffled and dealt over again. 

In the course of a few hours the editor of the leading 
nome newspaper there was but one aug him ou 
rom under several tons of plastering and laths and unpaid 
ubscriptions and suchlike flotsam and jetsam; and, after 
he had excavated a lone printer and a crij i press and a 
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tickful of type, and one thing and another, he got out an 


extra, giving the main details. As extras go, this wa 


uch an extra extra, but across the front page, in the bigge 
ont of type the editor could resurrect, ra re t 
atisfying to local pride 
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Now there was an editor who was wasted or 


He belonged by rights in Chicago or Seattle or 


Arkansas. 
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Portland or Atlanta or Birmingham — but he wouldn’t have 
y ; tot nr 

done for New York—not for a minute! The appropriats 


uch an affai 


treatment for rin New York wouid have bee 
a headline reading something like this: 


On Broadway, as elsewhere, modesty i 


Broadw 





hrinking violet; but on 
hrinking, until 
after a while it has 


in its cosmos is visible to the naked eye in a thousand w 
It’s egoing all over the place constantly. A stranger stro 
ing on Broadway, and listening as he goes, gets the ide 
that Broadway is a street lined on both sides with doul 
rows ol Gothic I's, like triumph: 
columns, with smaller I’s running along continuously like 
picket fences, little 

underfoot like red ants. 


Contrary 


extra large-size 


and millions of i’s scrambling round 
to a somewhat common belief, the Broadw 
Ibex is not much given to hammering the achievements « 
To begin with, He's too bu 


others. he hasn’t time. 


slipping in a few kind and earnest words touching on his 
ions for doing whatever 


And in the 


what is the use of wasting figures of speech 


own unique and peculiar qualific 


he may 


it 
happen to be doing at the moment. 
second place 
when there is ever a more interesting 
Ibexing must pay —it 
ay or so many bright people wouldn't follow it as a 


Judged by the yardstick of dear old Broadway, the 


on somebody else 
and timely subject right at hand? 
nas to p 
trade 
man who seeks to do someth 
is a butt-in or a bogus reformer, and the best thing he can 
do for himself his hand and hurry 
and join one of those antisomething 


is to take his foot in 
right on downtown 


societies that are so common in that district; but the per 








son who is constat ly uttering a lew enthusiastic remarks 
behalf of himself —now there’s a person you want to watch! 
He has taken the third degree and ridden the Ibex. Fir 
thing you know, he will be the biggest I in the lodge! 
You may watch the procession drifting t the pla 
ts 1 the play-brokers, the first-nighters and the 
econd gravediggers, the various kinds o! agent pre 
e and road —the brokers and the broke, the actor 
he actre the models and the misfits; and each one 
ri elf strictly and the Tom show ike the hindn ! 
It is conceded that a good n women dre to attra 
‘ ( hey may do it 1 peri modest, prop 
idylike but, nevertheless, t! i ea 
( ) r t the ro y eve 
The Power of the Press Agent 
Pe BROADWAY the men doit too. Certa 
dre have come to be the badge for ce 
For the playwright, the manager and the succe l 
nere elur-tri me overcoat;i t t I t ) t 
e ¢ r rye S8e-Tla es, like id ira t A ree 
re } h the extra-hea l } il round ‘¢ 
i é V lt NaACK Sit ) ) © « Oo 
+} 1 il pus the yellow glo ind the diar 
' Ti e looming up ll nis eC t € im iu te 
j € ra € And in ea j event the co 
r is restricted to two gene toy me 
eme he i 1 Ibe vho gt 
t 4 1a 1 | { ne t ¢ gs ol 
f I re then ranging the o Ibex preserve 
i re ed, is Br iy from T we third 
( to |} | hn Street i i i W he hese tWo 
é are exhausted it is time to retiré i get a night’s re 
efore resh all over again t orrow morning 
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‘tT A RECENT trade exhibition two shoes were shown 
side by side in contrast, to emphasize the advance 
in American shoemaking during half a century. 

‘The first shoe was made about 1860. Its material was a 
course, stiff, bark-tanned leather. The lasting had been 
done by hand and the sole put on with wooden pegs 
that stuck up inside. The men who made that shoe 
probably regarded it as a marvel, because the pegging was 
done on one of the earliest machines developed for the 
purpose. Theshapeof that shoe wasclumsy. It was rough, 
uncomfortable und unattractive inside and out 

The other shoe, a product of 1910, was of our beautiful 
chrome-tanned leather, an American material that has 
almost displaced morocco and French kid in our markets. 
It was soft, silky, tough, waterproof and nearly fire 
proof. It was a welt shoe with the sole sewed on by a 
method unknown when the first shoe was made. It was 
a machine-made shoe’ from start to finish. 

By far the greatest improvements revealed in this 
econd shoe were matters of design—good looks. Manu- 
facturing methods had been cheapened and quickened, 
quality bettered, comfort enhanced; but all these con- 
tributed to looks. In fifty years of shoemaking progress 
the United States has perfected many ingenious machines 
and built up large factory organizations, but her best asset 
in this industry is a shoe-designing ability—a definite 
ense of what looks good in a shoe and an instinct for 
putting it into her footwear. That sense of design put 
her beyond aggressive competition all over the world 
Other countries can buy the machinery and materials but 
not the knowledge of design. 

Within the next five to ten years this item of good looks 
will unquestionably become vital in many American 
industries. For ten years past our manufacturers have 
been working cut from under the narrow limitations of 
price competition. Quality, convenience and individuality 
have been developed in goods. The manufacturer’s name 
has been identified with his product, giving a basis upon 
which to build more lasting trade. Quicker and straighter 
ways have been found to get goods to the consumer and to 
find out what the consumer wants. Methods of selling 
and distributing have been improved. On every hand 
manufacturers are working toward broader opportunities, 


The Secret of the Crooked Chimney 


YETTER design is part of this general advance. Public 
taste is growing to such a degree that when a practical 
article is given beauty of design and finish there is a 
decided yain in marketing. 
Good looks are a matter of atmosphere and feeling. To 
ecure them in most of our industries, a new man must be 
udded to the factory organization —the artist. 
Years ago, when Andrew Carnegie hired the first 
chemist ever attached to a steel mill’s staff, his action was 


looked upon as a foolhardy concession to mere theory. 
Today every steel mill has a staff of chemists, and there 
are practically no industries that do not profit by the 
chemist’s services, either directly or indirectly. 

The time is coming when the steel mill will have a 
designing department to impart beauty of line and orna- 
ment to tons of structural material that is now as ugly as it 





By 
James FH. Collins 


is useful; and in many other industries the artist seems 
destined to follow the chemist. The business world 
today, however, regards the artist with even more 
distrust than was shown the chemist a generation ago. For 
where the chemist was looked upon as only a harmless 
theorist made in Germany, the business world’s slight 
experience with the artist thus far has given the impression 
that, besides theories, it has to deal with a baffling quality 
called ‘ temperament.” 

Some years ago an American foundry company brought 
over from France an expert capable of installing a plant for 
casting bronze figures by the wax process. When Monsieur 
found himself in a New England factory, separated from 
compatriots, obliged to talk largely to himself and con- 
fronted with a steady diet of fried steak and pie, he became 
gloomy, irritable, mysterious. 

By the wax process of casting bronze the sculptor’s 
original model, made in wax instead of clay, is cased in 
plaster and baked in aspecialoven. ‘This process melts the 
wax and leaves a hollow plaster mold into which the bronze 
is poured. Monsieur made no end of trouble while this oven 
was being built. Other operations throughout the foundry 
had to be arranged with respect to his grand undertaking. 
Only a chosen few were allowed to approach, and countless 
small details had to be carried out exactly as Monsieur 
directed, with no reasons given. Monsieur was full of 
secrets, whims, artistic aloofness. On the day of his first 
melting he keyed himself up to high tension; and when a 
mold was finally ready for the first pouring he put a razor 
edge on the whole foundry for several day 3y the time 
his contract had been completed and he had left for France, 
that foundry was glad to be rid of him and thankful that it 
dealt with the artistic temperament only about once in a 
veneration. 

An interesting temperamental memento of Monsieur 
exists to this day. 

His melting oven needed a chimney to carry off gases. 
He had one made of sheet iron, carried up through the roof 
and then suddenly tapered off to a small opening and 
brought downward in an eccentric curve. Nobody could 
figure out this chimney. It looked like a cow’s horn. 
Ingenious theories of draft were propounded to account for 
that shape, but none seemed to clear it up; and, no matter 
how diplomatically Monsieur was sounded in his happier 
moments, he refused to give explanations. His secret was 
kept till the day of his departure. Then he confided it toa 
compatriot. 

The Americans, said Monsieur, were clearly an inartistic 
people. In France, where every one understood such 
things, he would have felt safe in carrying his chimney up 
normally; but in America precautions were necessary. He 
had bent that chimney into its distorted shape—for why? 
My faith! So that when he had an exceptionally fine 
piece of sculpture in his oven no barbarous American 
could endanger it by climbing on the foundry roof and 
throwing bricks down the chimney ! 

To take the raw materials available in the United States 
at the present time and to create for them an atmos- 
phere that will produce good design for a manufacturing 
establishment, is an interesting problem in management. 

A certain factory superintendent had accomplished this. 
Bound in by competitors at various sides of his product, 
he set out to get the advantage of beauty in goods that 
had long been uniformly tasteless and ugly. Designing had 
been so neglected that there were no capable men to be had, 






so he went round among illustrators and painters, formed 
friendships, got them interested in his work by the simple 
means of taking an interest in theirs. Several artists of 
reputation were eventually persuaded to make him some 
original designs for goods. It was not easy to bring them 
round. ‘They had plenty of profitable commissions; and 
as far as glory or interest went, making designs for a factory 
seemed a joke. They worked for this superintendent, how 
ever, because he was a good fellow--sympathetic, appreci 
ative—a business man who seemed almost human enough 
to have been an artist, they said. Their first productions 
were excellent from an artist’s standpoint —original and 
beautiful; but there were manufacturing shortcomings. 
The details could not be executed by the factory's 
processes. Many of them were too novel for public 
taste. By working with his artists tactfully and not too 
seriously the superintendent got what he wanted, and they 
grew into a better understanding of manufacturing condi 
tions. Finally the day came when his concern put on the 
market a new line of goods so original and beautiful that 
merchants and the public wanted them at sight, and all 
competition was swept aside. The superintendent had a 
staff of designers and an atmosphere that would produce 


more novelties whenever they were wanted 


A Call for Craftsmen 


\ HEN competitor aw the point they went in for 

beauty, too, but made little headway. ‘Their first 
resource was to turn out clumsy copies and adaptations of 
the originator’s designs. Coming from the factory, how 
ever, these lacked life. After a while artists were engaged ; 
but the men they hired were not first-rate craftsmen, 
and there was no bond of sympathy and understanding. 
Sketches were picked to pieces in directors’ meetings, petty 
details criticised and revamped without appreciation, and 
in the end all feeling and spontaneity disappeared. 

“By ginger!” said the superintendent of a competing 
factory one day, “if I could get such artists as you have 
I’d show you something in design.” 

The first superintendent was a farseeing man. 

“Which man would you like?”’ he asked. 

A certain artist was chosen and the competitor got a note 
to this designer, asking him to undertake a commission 
That artist worked faithfully for this new client, but the 
outcome was utterly diseppointing. ‘There was no personal 
bond between artist and client, and the design revealed 
exactly what had been put into it and no more, 

American industry and American art are today widely 
separated at many points where they must eventually 
come together. In developing his goods practically and 
commercially the manufaciurer has often overlooked the 
possibilities of good design. ‘The artist, too, is at fault; 
for he has been manipulating beauty with false ideas 
about its practical and commercial uses. 

A youngster going to school in some small American 
town is found to have some facility in drawing pictures. 
He copies the comics in the Sunday supplements and 
caricatures the teacher. It has always come easy to him, 
and he likes nothing better. 

If that boy lived in Paris, Munich, London or New 
York, where picture-making is a business at which men 






























































work ten hours a day, nobody would make a fuss over him 
and he might have a chance to develop his ability alo 
natural lines, making some definite kind of pictures for uss 
and the market; but in his small town maybe he is the 
only boy who has ever done that sort of thing. Well 

aning persons single him out as a budding Michelangelo. 
The local woman’s club raises a fund or maybe his widowed 
mother mortgages her home to 


ie 





me 


nd him abroad for study. 
He joins the vast colony of American students in European 
centers—American art students who paint French pe 
American music students who wear their hair like 
Rubinstein and all the rest of them. Before the mortgage 


money is gone foreign teachers switch this talent 
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If the 
j superintendent of the local tinware 
factory could have got hold of him and understood him 
there might have been the making of an excellent designer, 
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it was only a small talent anyway. 


tuyed home and the 





who could put lines into tinware and ornament it with 
something better than the dim artistic gropings of the die- 
Michel- 
angelo he would work out his destiny, and his tinshop 
experience would be useful to him in his career; for the 


great painter must be as capable a workman as the great 


cutting shop. If the boy were, indeed, another 


surgeon. 

One of the most profitable industries in this country is 
that of making c Several large concerns turn 
lion in lithography and color process. 
feature of a calendar is its picture the 
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personage had made some stir among the adult pop- 
ulation. None there present, though, could read the 
name the stranger had left upon the book. Old Mr. 
Dunn, who was an expert at that sort of thing, couldn’t 
decide himself whether it was O. O. Driscoll or A. A. 
Davent. The man must have spent years practicing 
to be able to produce a signature that would bother 
any hotel clerk | 
that there are many abroad gifted as he was 


have subsequently ascertained 
mainly 
read his 
iame, all who ran might read the nature of his call 
ing, for "twas there set forth in two colors—he had 
bottle from Mr. Dunn to help 

out the customary violet —and done in heavy shaded 
letters tepresenting Daniel the Mystic” 


ornamental flourish of scrolls and feathery beaded 


traveling salesmen. gut if you couldn't 


horrowed the red-ink 


with an 
lines following after. The whole took up a good fourth 
of one of Mr Dudley Dunn’s 

Inside of an I 
the Mystic might be, for in the hotel office and in sun- 


blue-ruled pages. 
\our we were to know, too, who Daniel 
dry store windows were big bills showing a likeness of 
aman of magnificent mien, with long hair and his face 
in his hand, or rather in the thumb and forefinger of 
his hand, with the thumb under the chin and the 
finger running up alongside the cheek. Underneath 
were lines to the effect that Daniel the Mystic, Prince 
of Meamerism and Seer of the Unseen, was Coming, 
Coming! Also that night the Daily Evening News 
had a piece about him. He had rented St. Clair Hall 
for two nights hand-running and would give a mys- 
terious, edifying and educational entertainment deal 
ing with the wonders of science and baffling human 
description. The preliminaries, one learned, had been 
arranged by his affable and courteous personal repre 
entative now in our midst, Mr. D. C. Davello 
Mr. Dudley Dunn was wrong in both of his guesse 

Next morning Daniel the Mystic was on hand, 
looking enough like his pictured likeness to be recog 
nized almost immediately. True, his features were not 
quite so massive and majestic as we had been led to expect, 
ind he rather disappointed us by not carrying his face in 
his hand, but he was tall and slim enough for all purposes 
and wore his hair long and was dressed all in black. He 
had long, slender hands 
wem to look right through 
thinking about. 


30 old 


and eyes that, we agreed, could 
you and tell what you were 


For one versed in the mysteries of the unseen he was 
fairly democratic in his minglings with the people; and as 
for D. C. Davello, no one, not even a candidate, could 


excel him in cordiality. ‘Together they visited the office of 
the Daily Evening News and also the office of our other 


paper, the Weekly Argus-Eye, which was upstairs over 
Leaken’s job-printing shop. They walked through the 
market house and went to the city liall to call on the 


mayor and the city marshal and invite them to come to 
St. Clair Hall that night and bring their families with 
them, free of charge. Skinny Collins, who was of their 
tagging juvenile escort, at once began to put on airs before 
the rest. The city marshal was his father. 

About the middle of the afternoon they went into Thurs- 
ton Brothers Oak Hall Clothing Emporium, steered by 
Van Wallace, who seemed to be showing them round. We 
followed in behind, half a dozen or more of us, scuffling our 
dusty bare feet on the splintery floor between the aisles of 
In the rear was Willie Richey, limping 
Willie Richey always had 


at least one stone bruise left over from the stone-bruise 


racked-up coats 


along on one toe and one heel. 


season, and sometimes two. 

They went clear back to the end of the store where the 
holding our distance, 
halted by the counter where they kept the gift suspenders 
and neckties —~Thurston Brothers gave a pair of suspenders 
or a necktie with every suit, the choice being left to the 
customer and depending on whether in his nature the 
itilitarian or the decorative instinct was in the ascendency. 
We halied there, all eyes and ears and wriggling young 
The proprietors advanced and some of the clerks, 
and Van Wallace introduced the visitors te Mr. Howard 
Thurston and to Mr. Ike Thurston, his brother. Mr. 
Howard said, ‘‘Pleased to meetcher,” with professional 
warmth, while Mr. Ike murmured, “Didn’t catch the 
inquiringly, such being the invariable formula of 
these two6 on meeting strangers. Cigars were passed round 
freely by D. C. Davello. He must have carried a pocket- 
ful of cigars, for he had more of them for some of the busi 
ness men who came dropping in as if by chance. All of a 
sudden Van Wallace, noting how the group had grown, 
said it would be nice if the professor would show us what 
he could do. D.C, Davello said it wasn’t customary for 
Daniel the Mystic to vulgarize his art by giving impromptu 
demonstrations, but perhaps he would make an exception 
just for this once. He spoke to Daniel the Mystic who was 
sitting silently in the Messrs. Thurston’s swivel office-chair 
with his face in his hands—the poster likeness was vin- 
dicated at last —and after a little arguing he got up and 
looked all about him slowly and in silence. His eye fell on 
the little huddle of small boys by the necktie counter and he 
said sharp and quick to Jack Irons: “Come here, boy!” 


office was and the stove, but we 


boclies, 


name?” 





Inside of an Hour We Were to Know, Too, Who 
Daniel the Mystic Might Be 


I don’t know yet how Jack Irons came to be of our com- 
pany on that day; mostly Jack didn’t run with us. He 
was sickly. He had spells and was laid up at home a good 
deal. He couldn’t even go barefooted in summer, because 
if he did his legs would be broken out all over with dew 
poison in no time. 

Jack Irons didn’t belong to one of the prominent families 
either. He lived in a little brown house on the street that 
went down by the old Enders place. His mother was dead, 
and his sister worked in the county clerk’s office and 
always wore black alpaca sleeves buttoned up on her fore- 
arms. His father was old Mr. Gid Irons that stayed in 
Scotter’s hardware store. He didn’t own the store, he just 
clerked there. Winter and summer he passed by our 
house four times a day, going to work in the morning and 
coming back at night, coming to dinner at twelve o’clock 
and going back at one. He was so regular that people used 
to say if the whistle on Langstock’s planing mill ever 
broke down they could still set the clocks by old Mr. 
Gid Irons. Perhaps you have known men who were wni- 
versally called old while they were yet on the up-side of 
middle life? Mr. Gid Irons was such a one as that. 

I used to like to slip into Scotter’s just to see him scoop- 
ing tenpenny nails and iron bolts out of open bins and kegs 
with his bare hands. Digging his hands down into those 
rusty, scratchy things never seemed to bother him, and it 
was fascinating to watch him and gave you little flesh- 
crawling sensations. He was asilent, small man, short but 
very erect, and when he walked he brought his heels down 
very hard first. The skin of his face and of his hands and 
his hair and mustache were all a sort of faded pinkish red, 
and he nearly always had iron rust on his fingers, as though 
to advertise that his name was Irons. 

3y some boy intuition of my own I knew that he cut 
no wide swath in the lazy field of town life. When the 
veterans met at the city hall and organized their veterans’ 
camp and named it the Gideon K. Irons Camp, it never 
occurred to me that they could be offering that honor to 
our old Mr. Gid Irons. I took it as a thing granted that 
there were some other Gideon Irons somewhere, one with a 
K in his name, a general probably, and no doubt a grand- 
looking man on a white horse with a plume in his hat and a 
sword dangling, like the steel engraving of Robert E. Lee 
in our parlor. Whereas our Mr. Irons was shabby and 
poor; he didn’t even own the house he lived in. 

This Jack Irons who was with us that day was his only 
son, and when Daniel the Mystic looked at him and 
called him Jack stepped out from our midst and went 
toward him, his feet dragging a little and moving as if 
some one had him by the shoulders leading him forward. 
His thin arms dangled at his sides. He went on until he 
was close up to Daniel the Mystic. The man threw up 
one hand and snapped out “Stop,’’ as though he were 
teaching tricks to a dog, and Jack flinched and dodged. 
He stopped though, with red spots coming and going in 
the cheeks as though under the stoking of a blowpipe, and 
he breathed in sharp puffs that pulled his nostrils almost 
shut. Standing so, he looked as poor and weak and futile 
as a sprig of bleached celery, as a tow string, as a limp 
rag, as anything helpless and spineless that you had a 
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mind to think of. The picture of him has hung in my 
mind ever since. Even now I recall how his meager 
frame quivered as Daniel the Mystic stooped until 
his eyes were on a level with Jack’s eyes, and said 
something to Jack over and over again in a half- 
whisper. 

Suddenly his hands shot out and he began making 
slow stroking motions downward before Jack’s face, 
with his fingers outstretched as though he were comb 
ing apart hanks of invisible yarn. Next with a quick 
motion he rubbed Jack’s eyelids closed, and massaged 
his temples with his thumbs, and then stepped back 

There stood Jack Irons with his eyes shut, fast 
asleep. He was still on his feet, bolt upright, but fast 
asleep—that was the marvel of it—-with his hands at 
his side and the flushed color ull gone from his cheek 
It seared us pretty badly, I think some of 
the grown men were a little bit se: We were 
glad that none of us had been singled out for this 
and yet envious of Jack and his sudden elevation to 
prominence and the center of things. 

Daniel the Mystic seemed satisfied 
drops of sweat off his face. 
darted them like a snake’s tongue at Jack, and Jack, 
still asleep, obeyed them, as if he had been steel and 
they the two horns of a magnetic horseshoe. He 

wayed back and forth, and then Daniel the Mystic 

yave a sharp shove at the air with the palms of both 
hands—and Jack fell backward as though he had 
been hit. 

But he didn’t fall as a boy would, doubling up and 
giving in. He fell stiff, like a board, without a bend 
in him anywhere. Daniel the Mystic leaped forward 
und caught him before he struck, and eased him down 


us boy S. 


red too. 


He mopped 
He forked two fingers and 


flat on his back and folded his arms up across hi 
breast, and that made him look like dead. 
More wonders were coming. Daniel the Mystic and 
D. C. Davello hauled two wooden chairs up close 
together and placed them facing each other; then lifting 
Jack, still rigid and frozen, they put his head on the seat 
of one chair and his heels on the seat of the other and 
stepped back and left him suspended there in a bridge 
We voiced our astonishment in an anthem of gasps and 
overlapping exclamations. Not one of us in that town, 
boy or man, had ever seen a person in hypnotic catalepsy. 

Before we had had time enough to take this marvel all 
in, Daniel the Mystie put his foot on Jack and stepped 
right up on his stomach, balancing himself and teetering 
gently above all our heads. tall and must have 
been heavy; for Jack’s body bent and swayed under the 
weight, yet held it up in the fashion of a hickory spring 
board. Some of the men jumped up then and seemed 
about to interfere. Old Mr. Howard Thurston’s face was 
red and he sputtered, but before he could get the word 
out Daniel the Mystic was saying soothingly 

“Be not alarmed, friends. The subject is in no danger. 
The subject feels no pain and will 

“Just the same, Meester, you get down off that little 
boy,” ordered Mr. Thurston. ‘“‘And you please wake him 
up right away. done like 
that.” 

“As you say,” said Daniel the Mystic easily, smiling all 
round him at the ring of our startled faces. “‘I merely 
wished to give you a small demonstration of my powers. 
And, believe me, the subject feels no pain whatsoever.” 

He stepped off of him, though, and Jack’s body came up 
straight and flat again. They lifted him off the chairs and 
straightened him up, and Daniel the Mystic made one or 
two rapid passes in front of his face. 
and began to cry weakly. One of the clerks brought him a 
drink, but he couldn’t swallow it for sobbing, and only 
blubbered up the water when Mr. Thurston held the glass 
to his lips. Van Wallace, who looked a little frightened 
and uneasy himself, gave two of the boys a nickel apiece 
and told us we had better get Jack home. 

Jack could walk all right, with one of us upon either side 
of him, but he was crying too hard to answer the questions 
we put to him, we desiring exceedingly to know how he 
felt and if he knew anything while he was asleep. Just as 
we got him to his own gate he gasped out, Oh, fellows, 
I’m sick!” and collapsed bodily at our feet, hiccoughing 
and moaning. His sister met us at the door as we lugged 
Jack in by his arms and legs. Eve she had her 
black alpaca sleeves buttoned up to her elbows. I think 
she must have slept in them. We told her what had hap- 
pened or tried to tell her, all of us talking at once, and she 
made us lay Jack on a little rickety sofa in their parlor— 
there was a sewing machine in there, too, I noticed—and 
as we were coming away we saw a negro girl who worked 
for them running across the street to Tillman & Son’s 
grocery where there was a telephone that the whole 
neighborhood used. 

When I got home it was suppertime and the family were 
at the table. My sister said somebody must be sick down 
past the old Enders place, because she had seen Doctor 
Lake driving out that way as fast as his horse would take 
him. But I listened with only half an ear, being mentally 
engaged elsewhere. I was wondering how I was going to 
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get my berry-picking money out of a nailed-up cigar-box 
savings bank without attracting too much attention on the 
part of other members of the family. I had been saving 
up that money hoping to amass seventy-five cent 
was the lowest cash price for Tom Birch’s tame flying 
squirrel, a pet thing that would stay in your pocket all day 
and not bite you unless you tried to drag him out; but 
now I had a better purpose in view for my accumulated 
If it took the last cent I meant to be in St. Clair 
Hall that night. 

There was no balcony in St. Clair Hall, but only a sort of 
little hanging coop up above where the darkies sat, and the 


} 
which 


funds. 


fifteen-cent seats were the two back rows of seats on the 
main floor. These were very handy to the door but likely 
to be overly warm on cold nights, when the two big, pear 
shaped stoves would be red hot, with the live coals showing 


through the cracks in their bases like broad ; 
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faces of apoplectic twins. The varnish on the back of the 
seats would boil and bubble visibly then and the scorching 
wood grow so hot you couldn't touch your bare hand to it, 
and a fine, rich, turpentiny smell would fill the air. 

Being the first of the boys to arrive I secured the coveted 
corner seat from which you had a splendid view of the 
stage, only slightly obscured by one ] 


painted a pale sick blue. D.C. Davello was at the door 
St. Clair 


wooden post 





taking tickets, along with Sid Farrell, who ri 
Hall. It kept both of them pretty busy, bec 
were men paying their way in whom I had never seen there 
at all except when the Democrats had their rally just 


before election, or when the ladies were holding memorial 


use there 





services on President Jefferson Davis’ birthday—men like 
old Judge Priest, the circuit-court judge, and Major Joe 
Sam Covington, who owned the big tan yard, and Captain 


Howell, the bookdeale r,and Mr. Howard 
Thurston, and Doctor Lake, and a lot of 
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black creature helplessly caught in a net. This done, the 
vo watchers slipped into chairs at opposite ends of the 

half-moon formation. D.C. Davello laid a tambour 

banjo and a dinner bell on the bound man’s knees and 


] 
Instantly the bell rang 





1 
vhipped the calico draperies to. 
the banjo was thrummed and the tambourine rattle 


giddily, and white hands flashed above the shielding d: 


peries. But when the manager cried out and jerked the cu 
tains back, there sat the Mystic one still a prisoner, tied up 


all hard and fast. We applauded then like everything 
The manager unroped him and went back to his place b) 
the door, and after Daniel the Mystic had chafed his wr 
where the red marks of the cords showed he came dow? 
sort of little wooden runway into the audience, and stand 
ng in the aisle said something about now giving a demo 
tration of something. I caught the words occultism and 
spiritualism, both strangers to my understanding up to 
that time. He put his hands across his ey 
with his head thrown back, and then he walked up the ais 
four or five steps hesitating and faltering, and finally halted 
right alongside of Mr. Morton Harrison, the market master. 
‘Iseem,”’ he 
a dim shape of a young man hovering here. I get the name 
of Claude—no, no, it is Clyde. Clyde would tell you,” hi 
voice sank lower and quavered effectively 


{ for a moment, 





la 





1e said slowly, in a deep, solemn voice, “‘ to see 


“Clyde says to 


tell you that he is very happy over there—he says you 
must not worry about a certain matter that is now worry- 
ing you for it will all turn out for the best—and you will be 


faa 


happy. And now Clyde seems to be fading away. Clydei 
PP} . a 3 
gone!” 

We didn’t clap our hands at that—it would have been 
t ch like clapping hands at a funeral—because we 
oo much like clapping hands at a iunerail vecause We 


knew it must be Clyde Harrison, who had got drowned not 
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» from sei iifferent of the hall and went up the 
lie runway. We had never en either ol (hem betore, 
hich seemed a inge ng, lor ft Kept a sharp 
eye upon those who came and went Ihe were both o 
them tall and terribly thin, with la r and listless eye 
and they moved as thoug he re rusty and 
hurt them. But I have seen the likes of the ften since 
then ly ig i u the cover 
puc kered close 1 Lne adr | } e peered 
down a wooden chute to see such a ont imbering in hi 
coffin underground for a twenty-four or forty-eight-hour 


test. But these were the first of the tribe our town had 


encountered. 





others. Most of them to k seat weil 
aown 1 iront I supposing that the 
educational and selentifie features of 
the promised entertainment had draw: 


hem together. 


he curtain was cracked through 





ieinthen 





round It ke a 


DacK-Water clea! 





he houses, and some elegant 


ladies and gentlemen in fancy-dress 
costumes coming down the stone ste} 

of a large building like a county court 

house and getting into a couple of fun: 

looking skilffs. I seem to have heard 


omew here that this represented a street 
eene \ ce, it up unth the time 


St. Clair Ha!l bur ed down | know tha 


I considered it to be a picture of some 

otner rger tow! han our luring 
ring ¢ the river, the same a ¢ 

had it ever March All round . 

nundated district were dirt white 

quares containing the letters 
f business house Doctor ( , 

the denti ind Anspact he Ol] 

I toil hed H er vnict ever ire 
om year ) evel ‘ rdver 
er died or went out of busines We 

vovs knew these signs by heart 
But to pass tl me , , 

read them ove ind over at i itne 
irtain roiled Uy losing the palace 
ene witha double re Oo } rsa os 
e stage in half-moon formation, a 

down in front, where the villains died 


it regular shows, a table with a water 


pitcher on it. Daniel the Mystic came 


out of the wit gs and bowed, and there 





} f he 
as a thin splashing of | 
mostly from the rear seats, wit 





rell and D. C. Davello furr ing lustier | 
sounds of applause. First off Daniel the 
Mystic madea short speech full of large, 
difficult words. We boys wriggled dur- 


ing it, being anxious for action. We had 
t soon. D. C. Davello mounted the 
tage and he and Daniel the Mystic 
brought into view a thing they « 





led 











a cabinet, but which looked to us like a 
box frame with black calico curtains 
ailed on it. When they got this placed 
to their satisfaction, Daniel the Mystic, smiling in a friendly 
way, asked that a committee of local citizens kindly step 
up and see that no fraud or deception was practiced in 
what was about to follow. I was surprised to see Doctor 
Lake and Mr. Howard Thurston rise promptly at the 
invitation and go up on the stage, where they atched 
closely while D. C. Davello tied Daniel the Mystic’s hands 
behind him with white ropes, and then meshed him to a 
chair inside the cabinet with so many knottings and snar 
ings of the twisted bonds that he looked like some long, 


“Be Not Atarmed, Friends. The Subject is in No Danger 
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On ‘their lagging heels followed two that I did know 
One was the lumpish youth who helped Riley Putnam put 
up showbills and the other was Buddy Grogan, who 
worked in Sid Farrell's livery stable. Both of them were 
grinning sheepishly and falling over their own feet. An 
following right behind them in turn came a shabby little 

ma who had iron r { his clothes 
1 WalKe ¢ t icK, bringing his 
hee i ps at ever 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 
Hw T DUNN 


For with the true all things that exist are in harmony; but with 
the false the true at onee disagrees. -- ARISTOTLE. ; 
NTARKIE said that it was impossible to construct 
a false consistency of circumstances beyond a very 
limited extent. Nevertheless, this is one of the truths 
that criminals, in spite of all human experience, have never 
learned. 

Given a certain fixed series of physical events, it seems 
to the average man comparatively easy to construct an 
explanation that will fit into and be supported by these 
events, The fact is that nothing is more difficult. 

Every natural event is so dovetailed into other events 
that precede and follow—it is so delicately fitted into the 
intricate machinery of human affairs—that no human intel- 
ligence can, in fact, make that exquisite adjustment. If 
one carefully examines any natural event he will presently 
realize that if an intelligence placed it there then that 
intelligence must necessarily have known everything that 
preceded and everything that followed this event with an 
infinite sweep of comprehension. 

On the other hand, if one examines an event arbitrarily 
created by a human agent or an explanation or a theory 
arbitrarily created to explain a certain sequence of events, 
he will presently realize a certain limitation and he will 
presently see that there were certain things that the 
author of this event knew and certain other things that 
he did not know. 


The Way /t Really Happened 


OW in spite of our egotism it is certain that the human 

mind has only a feeble conception of all the intricate 
relations of one event to another, and no intelligence has 
so far arisen of a sufficient capacity to create a false piece 
of so perfect a contour that it will perfectly fit along all of 
its lines into the natural order of events. 

One has only to examine the cases in which persons have 
undertaken to exculpate themselves by fabricated defenses, 
in order to see how quickly the average man fails to make 
his story coincide with physical evidence. 

In the case of the State vs. Anderson (1S. E. R. 335) the 
prisoner declared that he had killed the decedent in self- 
defense. There had been a fight in a room; the decedent 
attacked him, firing on him with a pistol, and as he could 
not escape and to defend his life the prisoner said that he 
had finally succeeded in killing the decedent with a shot- 
gun. But the story was immediately shown to be false, 
because an examinatien of the room showed no bullet-hole 
anywhere in it and as there were no wounds on the prisoner, 
the bullets said to have been fired from the decedent's 
pistol could not have vanished into the air. 

In the case of the State vs. Turlington (15 S. E. R. 141) 
John S. Turlington, alias William E. West, was indicted 
for the killing of Thomas C. Cramer. Turlington said 
that he did not intend to shoot Cramer. His story ran as 
follows: 

“On the evening that Cramer was shot the dishes were 
being taken out, the door was open, and I stepped outside 
the door with my pistol under my coat. . . . I said: 
‘T am going away from here,’ and when I said that he 


The Man Had Been Dragged Upon 
the Ground for Some Distance 
















pulled his gun and fired, and when 
his gun flashed in my face I turned 
to run and fell. I stumbled and 
fell down, and when I fell my pistol 
went off. I was so excited I did 
not know whether I was looking at 
him or not when my pistol went off; 
and he fired again. I really do not 
know whether he fired more than once after that or not. 
[ was so excited I did not fire off my pistol 
intentionally.” 

On his examination he was asked: ‘What position were 
you in when you fired?”’ 

He answered: “I was down on my hands and knees. 
I fell down, my gun went off accidentally.” 

It was shown in the post-mortem examination that 
the ball that had been fired went through the decedent’s 
body in nearly a horizontal direction, ranging a little 
downward, 

The Court said: “It would have been a physical impossi- 
bility for the defendant, while on his hands and knees, to 
have inflicted the wound described by the physicians. The 
hand that held the pistol must have been at least as high 
as the wound inflicted; he must have fired before he fell. 
Defendant cannot be believed when contradicted by the 
physical facts. Neither courts nor juries should be required 
to base their actions or beliefs on physical impossibilities.”’ 

In the case of the State vs. Detmer 
(27 S. E. R. 1117) the prisoner testified 
that, while playing pool in Dick Porter’s 
saloon in the city of St. Joseph, Missouri, 
one Frank Breeze was about to throw a 
pool ball at him and to defend himself he 
shot Breeze. The Court said: 

“The prisoner is contradicted by the 
physical facts in the case—to wit, . . 
that no man was ever known to attempt 
to throw at another while looking at him 
over his left shoulder, or by turning away 
his head from him at the very instant he 
was attempting to throw at him. When 
witnesses attempt to establish certain 
theories by their testimony they must first 
look to it well that their testimony must 
not go counter to the physical facts in 
the case, for, if it does, neither courts nor 
juries are required to stultify themselves 
by disbelieving the immutable physical 
facts in the case.” 

Sometimes the ingenuity of the crim- 
inal is so taxed by the intricacy of these 
physicel facts that a story made to fit 
becomes on its face an absurdity. 

A striking instance is that of the State 
vs. Rainbarger (74 Iowa 197). Here 
Rainbarger was charged with the kiling 
of Enoch Johnson. The facts were as 
follows: The decedent was seen driving 
in a buggy on the night when last known 
to be living; he was later found dead, his 
body being some distance from the buggy 
and showing death as a result of violence. 
A wheel and other parts of the buggy 
were broken. The indications showed 
that the man had been dragged upon the 
ground for some distance, the lines broken 
from the harness were fastened to one 
of his legs and there was blood on the 
horse. 





It Was Shown That This Clock Had Not 
Been Running For Years 
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The theory of Rainbarger’s defense 
was that while Johnson was driving he 
had met with an accident that had 
broken the buggy; that in this accident 
he had sustained some injury causing 
blood to flow; that he had got out of 
the buggy, arranged the harness on the 
horse, unbuckled the lines from the bit 
looped them up, using them to assist him 
in the support of his feet as stirrups, 
and mounted the horse. The horse 
subsequently became frightened, ran 
away and threw him; thereby his leg 
became entangled and fastened in the 
lines and by them he was dragged to 
the place where he was found. Accord- 
ing to Rainbarger’s theory the injurie 
on his head, which were the cause of hi 
death, were inflicted by the horse’s feet 
defendant might have spared himself the 








Sut the 
labor of constructing this involved explanation, as there 
was found in the buggy a bitters bottle that was after 
ward identified as being one sold to Raitbarger. 


Telltale Wounds 


oe the thing that discredits the prisoner’ 

story is an unexpected break in a usual routine. Inthe 
case of Gay vs. the State (49 S. W. R. 612) the prisoner 
was charged with having made away with his partner 
Charles Lindeman. The evidence for the state was that he 
and Lindeman had formed a partnership for the purpose of 
dealing in cattle. On the twenty-fifth of August the two 
men came to Kyle, in Hays County, Texas. Lindeman drew 
a considerable sum of money out of the bank, and it wa 

said that the intention of the two men was to go to San 
Marcos and deposit their money in a bank there, which 
was believed to he safer than the one in Kyle. ‘They were 
seen together on that evening twelve or fourteen mile 

from Kyle in a bushy, mountainous region. No one ever 
saw Lindeman after that. On Friday morning, the twenty 

eighth of August, Gay was seen about daylight in Buda, a 
little station on the International and Great Northern 
Railway. He was riding one horse and leading another. 
He said that he had brought Lindeman to Buda to take 
the train there. But as it was afterward shown, on this 
morning the train did 
not stop at Buda! 

Perhaps the greatest 
difficulty with which 
the criminal agent has 
to contend when he 
comes to establish a 
false defense is to ex- 
plain the cause of the 
injuries found on him- 
self or the decedent. 
The medical authori 
ties have pointed out 
that self inflicted 
wounds, except in the 
cases of suicides, are 
usually trivial and 
superficial, while the 
symptoms that the 
criminal declares 
accompany these in- 
juries are usually out 
of all proportion to the 
cause. Take for illus 
tration the case of the 
State vs. Tettaton 
(159 Mo. 354). 

About nine o’clock 
on the twenty-sixth of 
April, 1899, a house 
was discovered to be 
on fire. When the 
neighbors were able to 
reach it the fire had 
gained such headway 
that no entrance was 
possible. Tettaton 
was found lying out- 
side, wounded, bleed- 
ing and unconscious, 
The inmates of the 
house had been killed, 
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{ When Tettaton finally returned to consciousness he the ball came, or this may be shown by projecting splinter: In the case of Reg. vs. Watson (cited by Doctor Taylor 
{ said that he had gone to this house in the evening for the of bone or fiber dragged along the course of the bullet. | he prisoner had killed a man by the name of Ranol, and 
4 purpose of paying a sum of money he owed; that he had has been shown that one may tell by the examination of a had placed his body across the railroad track, intending 
} made the payment and intended to remain with the family hole in a pane of glass whether the bullet was fired fre hat it should be struck by the train and the case should 
4 that night. About nine o’clock two men wearing mask ithout or from within the room. [Ibid. here have the appearance of an accident. But it hap 
3 entered the room; they demanded money; the inmates Doctor Work reports a case where the decedent wa ed that on thi ght the train then due was late and 
§ of the house attempted to escape and were shot. found dead in bed, a bullet having passed directly thre igt he body of the man wa ind. The hou @ of the prisoner 
‘ Tettaton said that he put his pistol on a bedin one ofthe the head and entered the floor directly under the place earched and m rake picked u In the teeth ol 
§ rooms; that he had taken the cartridges out of it and put vhere the bed stood. The prisoner said that the sho this rake Doctor Ta liscovered some substance that 
, ¢ them in his vest pocket, as he ured the children might had been accidental, from the falling of a revolver from a had been burned; th tance | the smell of burned 
‘ explode the pistol. He now explained that when the trunk. But the face of the decedent was thickly tattooed f | careful microscopic examinatior 
robbers entered he endeavored to jump through the west with powder-stains, except over the lower part of it. Ho howed traces of rabbit hair. N when the body of the 
window of the room to get into the south room where he could this have happened unless the decedent, when about) man on the railroad tr d ered all his clothing 
: had left the pistol; that he was struck over the head witha to be shot, had undertaken to protect the face with the was intact exce that no hat could be found. Doctor 
‘ gun by one of the robbers. While he lay outside he heard hands? The backs of the hands were tattooed with ‘Taylor concluded that the thing that had been burned 
hooting in the house. He got up and staggered to the east powder-stains and the prisoner was convicted. the decede ! He obtained a hat muar to the 
ih side of the house and fell; he got up and was hit again. Another very remarkable case is reported by Draper. one the di known to have worn, burned it : 
¢ But the physicians who examined ined a resu milar to tha 
i him immediately pointed out that found on the rake 
3 the wound on his head had been = } me sing 
: made with a knife. They declared riking a fapr ted cde 
3 that it would have been impossible ense is expose criminal 
; for Tettaton to have been cut in adele e ir ‘ rh hat he 
the head by any perso! other than sed a cer i of select 
himself, because the wound con putting Loge he esser 
menced at the back part and ran eature or fh dei e. As, ft 


instance, in the case of the Peopk 


. Larned (7 N. Y. 449). 


: around over the top ot his head to 


the forehead; and that it was cer- 





i tain the knife had entered the back In this case the Otsego Count 
t , ; , 
f part first as the wound was deeper Bank, inthe Village ol © oopersloy 


there thun toward the front. ] entered and robbed of thirty 


fact, it was exact); the sort of thousand dollars on the twent) 
ound that one would inflict « th gi December, 1850. The 
himse prisoner was 14 to have bee 











een near the place of the robbery 

Right-Handed Evidence at the time. Burglar tools were 

; found near his mother’s house some 

FURTHER fact confirmed the ee ee ee 
f & theory that Tettaton had gone aieaiieed 7 be Syste 


to the place and murdered the in- 
mates, after having compelled them 
y io give him a receipt for his debt. 
Mi No cartridges were found in his vest 
{ pockets when he was picked up, and 


there was found a receipt for the 


Caught by the Clock 


H' ENDEAVORED to prove 
alibi. He called three witne ‘ 
and by these witnesses, if their test 


oney folded up in his pocket and ' is to be believed, the alibi 
ri the inside of this folded paper ‘ iblished Bu wy he the Cour 
| é yas a telltale bloodstain. came to juire into the residence 


It is perhaps worth while to 









































remember some things that the } een selected from ove 
iq medical authorities have particu- erable te ( The 
larly called attention to: namely, ‘ ] ived a mile fron 
that self-inflicted injuries are usually the home of the prisoner he 
on the left side of the body, because eCO Ranse three miles: a 
most people are right-handed. One the thir B elve 1 
; ho cuts his own throat will begin The quer t One I 
8 vith a strong, heavy incision on e pr mer he j hi 
ii the left side, but pain and faint- tther’s house. he ‘ ill hi 
: ‘ cause the pre ssure on the knife other. the dor the house 
} o relax and the wound tails off on and the ir ediate neighbo 
ia tne right side. Also, one who is witnesse T her t these thre 
4 attacked by an assassin usually particular perso 
iF makes some effort to seize the knife The tr judge 
" and thereby is almost always cer- It ibte he de 
h tain to be cut on the hands, while ’ bi f ‘ 
: the man who inflicts wounds on 0 ple é | 
himself is never so injured. is himself surr« é 
y) ‘Fraud may at times be detected 1 circumstance Link 
1 nD ioticing the discrepz y bet ween to overyv m him and « } 
; the injury and the assigned cause. guilt he not infrequentiy re to 
i The soldier who says his fingers his defense. An emine 
; were blown off by a gun and whose Eng h Judge j j } 
Hy a tumps are, nevertheless, evidently ( on more perjur ‘ 
. - evered by some sharp instrument, committed in de of 
i f is open to grave suspicion. In ription t! her dele 
a | gunshot injuries the presence of : erposed in cr il tr ] 
J powder-stains, burns or scorched : ee eh defenses of this character time i 
, clot hing would prove the falsehood There Had Been a Fight in a Room l rtant eleme iin ta 
\ : of the statement that the injury was cuted defense hich are to le 
| 4 inflicted by some one at a distance; although individuals A person was assassinated; t] ner ¥ irrested } erjury the itnesses pene have sor 
1] ‘ have been known to wrap a cloth about the part before ear the place of the homicide. ev ind re m, entry or othe | hey fix 
! hooting themselves. It should be noticed whether the the prisoner; this knife was examined, but nothing ‘ nty the date.” , . 
bullet fits the patient’s own weapon or not. If the pre found exce] fe mall hairs adhering to the handle ; One re the case where the witne in endeavo 
{ ender be requested to place himself in the position in ircel » be seen. When attentio as called to these 1 ‘ fixed the e} ying he | 1 
i vhich he was when injured he is often unable to do so. It hairs the prisoner said ble to see it by the light of the mo 
a curious and confused fact that should be remembered. ‘Yes, I dare say there is hair on the knife, for as I car é t that ] 
i ; however, that when the barrel of the firearm, at least of home I found a ra t caug! a are and I cu 
if small ealiber, is held very close to the body the bullet may tw } ‘ I 0 e of ir char er j ‘ ‘ 
. not penetrate the skin at all, or at least the damage ma; s knife st 0 exper microsco} Phe re hat he i certa 
be greatly lessened.’’* expert was not given a | ry of the case; he was a e time by looking at the clock thers 
if Schuelke destroyed a prisoner’s explanation in a case lutely without a Knowledge of the ( ind was require ( had not been running for ye 
} by showing that the hammer of the prisoner’s revolver had tosay what were the origin and identity of the hairs. The ( tent d so intimately related is one « 
} a certain slight dent and that this defect was imprinted on expert, after he had made his examination, reported that ; er, th when the criminal agent ur 
the exploded shell. The direction in which grains of powder they were juirre) hairs ruct a theor that will move harmoniou 
are driven into the skin is sometimes sufficient to prove This report emed to leave the case involved ji ll events and licate something other than the truth he 
the direction the weapon was pointing when it was fired. greater mystery, until presently detern tl é bly f 
The obliquity of the wound may show from what directio the perso: a ited had wor f I r’s Note —1 the 1 new series of papers by 
*'Text Book of Legal Medicir trimmed wit Mr. } The e 
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’"M ALMOST 
afraid to take 
you in to New 
Gibbon,’’ David 
Grief said. ‘‘Ilt wasn’t until you and the British gave me 
a free hand and let the place alone that any results were 


TLLUSTRATED omy 


accomplished.” 

Wallenstein, the German Resident Commissioner from 
sougainville, poured himself a long Scotch and soda and 
amiled. 

“We take off our hats to you, Mr. Grief,” he said in 
perfectly good English. ‘‘What you have done on the 
devil island is a miracle. And we shall continue not to 
interfere. It is a devil island, and old Kcho is the big chief 
devil of them all. We never could bring him toterms. He 
is a liar, and he is no fool. He is a black Napoleon, a head- 
hunting, man-eating Talleyrand. I remember six years 
ugo, when I landed there in the British cruiser. The 
niggers cleared out for the bush, of course, but we found 
several who couldn’t get away. One was his latest wife. 

he had been hung up by one arm in the sun for two days 
and nights. We cut her down, but she died just the same. 
And staked out in the fresh running water, up to their 
necks, were three more women. All their bones were 
broken and their joints crushed. The process is supposed 
to make them tender for the eating. They were still alive. 
Their vitality was remarkaple. One woman, the oldest, 
lingered nearly ten days. Well, that was a sample of 
Koho’s.diet. No wonder he’s a wild beast. How you ever 
pacified him is our everlasting puzzlement.”’ 

“| wouldn't call him pacified,” Grief answered; “though 
he comes in once in a while and eats out of the hand.”’ 

“That’s more than we accomplished with our cruisers. 
Neither the Germans nor the English ever laid eyes on him. 
You were the first.” 

“No; MeTavish was the first,” Grief disclaimed. 

“Ah, yes, I remember him—the little dried-up Scotch- 
man.” Wallenstein sipped his whisky. ‘‘He’s called the 
Trouble-Mender, isn’t he?”’ 

Grief nodded. 

“And they say the screw you pay him is bigger than 
mine or the British Resident’s?” 

“I’m afraid it is,” Grief admitted. ‘You see, and no 
offense, he’s really worth it. He spends his time wherever 
the trouble is. He is a wizard. He’s the one who got me 
my lodgment on New Gibbon. He’s down on Malaita 
now, starting & plantation for me.” 

“The first?” 

“There's not even a trading station on all Malaita. The 
recruiters still use covering boats and carry the old barbed 


57 Grief and Walienstein, on Bither Side, Gripped the 
Biack and Heid Him 






By JACK LONDON 


‘Gibbon, lying fifty miles to leeward of Choiseul. 








wire above their 
rails. There’s the 
plantation now. 
We'll be in in half 
an hour.”” He handed the binoculars to his guest. 
“Those are the boat sheds to the left of the bun- 
galow. Beyond are the barracks. And to the 
right are the copra sheds. We dry quite a bit 
already. Old Koho’s getting civilized enough to 
make his people bring in the nuts. There’s the 
mouth of the stream where you found the three 
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women.” 

The Wonder, wing-and-wing, was headed 
directly in for the anchorage. She rose and fell 
lazily over a glassy swell flawed here and there by 
catspaws from astern. It was the tailend of the 
monsoon season, and the air was heavy and sticky 
with tropic moisture, the sky a florid, leaden muss 
of formless clouds. The rugged land was swathed 
with cloud banks and squall wreaths, through 
which headlands and interior peaks thrust darkly. 
On one promontory a slant of sunshine blazed 
torridly, on another scarcely a mile away a squall 
was bursting in furious downpour of driving rain. 

This was the dank, fat, savage island of New 


Geographically, it belonged to the Solomon group. 
Politically, the dividing line of German and 
British influence cut it in halves, hence the joint 
control by the two resident commissioners. In 
the case of New Gibbon this control existed only 
on paper in the colonial offices of the two countries. 
There was no real control of the island at all, and never 
had been. 

The béche de mer fishermen of the old days had passed 
it by. The sandalwood traders, after stern experiences, 
had given it up. The blackbirders had not succeeded in 
recruiting one laborer on the island and, after the schooner 
Dorset had been cut off with all hands, they left the 
place severely alone. Later a German company had 
attempted a cocoanut plantation, which was abandoned 
after several managers and a number of contract laborers 
had lost their heads. German cruisers and British cruisers 
had failed to get the savage blacks to listen to reason. 
Four times the missionary sovieties had essayed the peace- 
ful conquest of the island, and four times, between sickness 
and massacre, they had been driven away. More cruisers, 
more pacifications had followed, and followed fruitlessly. 
The cannibals had always retreated into the bush and 
laughed at the screaming shells. When the warships left 
it Was an easy matter to rebuild the burned grass- 
houses and set up the ovens in the old-fashioned 
way. 

New Gibbon was a large island, fully one 
hundred and fifty miles long and half as broad. 
Its windward coast was ironbound, without 
anchorages or inlets, and it was inhabited by 
scores of warring tribes—at least it had been 
until Koho had arisen, like a Kamehameha, and 
by force of arms and considerable statecraft 
firmly welded the greater portion of the tribes 
into a confederation. His policy of permitting no 
intercourse with white men had been eminently 
right, as far as survival of his own people was 
concerned; and after the visit of the last cruiser 
he had had his way until David Grief and 
MeTavish the Trouble-Mender landed on the 
deserted beach where once had stood the German 
bungalow and barracks and the various English 
mission houses. 

There followed wars, false peaces, and more 
wars. The weazened little Scotchman could 
make trouble as well as mend it, and, not con- 
tent with holding the beach, he imported bush- 
men from Malaita and invaded the wildpig runs 
of the interior jungle. He burned villages until 
Koho wearied of rebuilding them, and when he 
captured Koho’s eldest son he compelled a con- 
ference with the old chief. It was then that 
MeTavish laid down the rate of head-exchange. 
For each head of his own people he promised to 
tuke ten of Koho’s. After Koho had learned 
that the Scotchman was a man of his word, the 
first true peace was made. In the meantime 
MeTavish had built the bungalow and barracks, 
cleared the jungle land along the beach, and laid 
out the plantation. After that he had gone on 
his way to mend trouble on the atoll of Tasman, 
where a plague of black measles had broken out 
and been ascribed by the devil-devil doctors to 
Grief’s plantation. Once, a year later, he had 
been called back again to straighten up New 
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Gibbon; and Koho, 
after paying a forced 
fine of two hundred 
thousand cocoanuts, 
decided it was 
cheaper to keep the 
peace and sell the 
nuts. Also, the fires 
of his youth had 
burned down. He 
was getting old and 
limped of one leg 
where a bullet had 
perforated the ealf. 


au 

‘““T KNEW a chap 

in Hawaii,” Grief 
said, “‘superintendent 
of asugar plantation, 
who used a hammer 
and a ten-penny 
nail.” 

They were sitting 
on the broad bunga 
low veranda and 
watching Worth, the 
° manager of New 
Gibbon, doctoring 
thesicksquad. They 
were New Georgia 
boys, a dozen of them, and the one with the aching tooth 
had been put back to the last. Worth had just failed in hi 
first attempt. He wiped the sweat from his forehead with 
one hand and waved the forceps with the other. 

“*And broke more than one jaw,” he asserted grimly. 

Grief shook his head. Wallenstein smiled and elevated 
his brows. 

“He said not, at any rate,”’ Grief qualified. “‘ He assured 
me, furthermore, that he always succeeded on the first 
trial.” 

‘“‘T saw it done when I was second mate on a limejuicer,” 
Captain Ward spoke up. ‘“‘The old man used a calking 
mallet and a steel marlinspike. He took the tooth out 
with the first stroke, too, clean as a whistle.” 

“Me for the forceps,”” Worth muttered grimly, inserting 
his own pair in the mouth of the black. As he pulled the 
man groaned and rose inthe air. ‘“‘ Lend a hand somebody 
and hold him down,” the manager appealed. 

Grief and Wallenstein, on either side, gripped the black 
and held him. And he, in turn, struggled against them and 
clenched his teeth on the foreeps. The group swayed back 
and forth. Such exertion, in the stagnant heat, brought 
the sweat out on all of them. The black sweated too, but 
his was the sweat of excruciating pain. The chair on which 
he sat was overturned. Captain Ward paused in the act of 
pouring himself a drink, and called encouragement. Worth 
pleaded with his assistants to hang on, and hung on himself, 
twisting the tooth till it crackled and then attempting a 
straightaway pull. 

Nor did any of them notice the little black man who 
limped up the steps and stood looking on. Koho was a 
conservative. His fathers before him had worn no clothes, 
and neither did he, not even a gee-string. ‘The many 
empty perforations in nose and lips and ears told of decora 
tive passions long since dead. The holes in both ear lobes 
had been torn out, but their size was attested by the strips 
of withered flesh that hung down and swept his shoulders 
He cared now only for utility, and in one of the half dozen 
minor holes in his right ear he carried a short clay pipe. 
Around his waist was buckled a cheap trade belt, and 
between the imitation leather and the naked skin was thrust 
the naked blade of a long knife. Suspended from the belt 
was his bamboo betel-nut and lime box. In his hand was 
a short-barreled, large-bore rifle. He was indescribably 
filthy, and here and there marred by scars, the worst being 
the one left by the bullet which had withered the calf to 
half the size of its mate. His shrunken mouth showed that 
few teeth were left to serve him. Face and body were 
shrunken, but his black, beadlike eyes, small and close 
together, were very bright, withal they were restless and 
querulous and more like a monkey’s than a man’s. 

He looked on, grinning like a shrewd little ape. His joy 
in the torment of the patient was natural, for the world he 
lived in was a world of pain. He had endured his share of 
it and inflicted far more than his share on others. When 
the tooth parted from its locked hold in the jaw and the 
forceps raked across the other teeth and out of the mouth 
with a nerve-rasping sound, old Koho’s eyes fairly sparkled 
und he looked with glee at the poor black collapsed on the 
veranda floor and groaning terribly us he held his head in 
both his hands. 
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ie think he’s going to faint,”’ Grief said, be nding over The trouble was that Koho had ac quired t! tast l t \ he companionwa The bottle was baci 
the victim. ‘“‘Captain Ward, give him a drink, please. his younger days he had learned the delights of drunke the shelf where it belonged, and the old man sat in tl 
You’d better take one yourself, Worth; you’reshaking like ness when he cut off the schooner Dorset, but unfortu ime positi« Dent marveled at | ire ntrol 
a leaf.” ely ad learned it along with all his tribesme ind Moutl il ind t r ind ai ‘ ! mvranes 
“*And I think Ili take one,” said Wallenstein, wiping the su] had not held out long. Later, when he led | ere a e of fir He gasped 1 me coughe 
weat from his face, His eye caught thes ww of Koho akec riors down to the destruction of eve ‘ hile r } ‘ 
on the floor and followed it up to the « chief himself. plantation, he was w ppropriated a } \ i 
‘Hello, who's this?” for his sole use. TI ad been a gorgeous 1 { oughed and strangl ‘ i i But Koho 
“Hello, Koho,” Grief said genially, though he knew drunk on a dozen different s of drink, ranging from we Was £ ee | ed on him tl 
better than to offer to shake hands. beer doctored with quinine to absinthe and apricot brand nad bee } ( i in eX] 
It was one of Koho’s tambos, given him by the devil- The drunk had lasted for months, and it had left him wit! hatred 1 gna ‘ tive, soa mal, tl 
devil doctors when he was born, that never was his flesh to a thirst that would remain with him until he died. Pre chills up and de ) K 
come in contact with the flesh of a white man. Worthand disposed toward alcohol, after the way of savages, all the “Me ¢ i g he \ ‘ 
Captain Ward, of the Wonder, greeted Koho, but Worth chemistry of his flesh clamored for it. This craving wasto boat 
frowned at sight of the rifle, for it was one of his tambos him expressed in terms of tingling and sensation, of mag Iv 
that no visiting bushman should carry a weapon on the gots crawling warmly and deliciously in his brain, of good H AVING seen Gri \¥ irt for a ride over the 
plantation. Rifles had a nasty way of going off at the feeling and well being and high exaltation. And in | plantati« Wall é at dow the big living 
hip under such circumstances. The manager clapped his when feasting was a weariness .and whe room and h gut eed tal ' 
hands, and a black house boy, recruited from San Cristobal, ildered down, he desired more and and clean } vut i On the table beside hir 
came running. At a sign from Worth he took the rifle more g fire that came liquid out of bottle: tood the inevitable . la 
from the visitor’s hand and carried it inside the bungalow. out of all 3 of bottles, for he remembered them well bottle Another b« i © stand there 
**Koho,” Grief said, introducing the German Resident, He would sit in t sun for hours in mournful conten It wa 0 labeled h, but ‘ ‘ is liniment 
“this big fella marster belong Bougainville—my word, big plation of the great o t been his when tl hich Worth had ‘ ected to 
fella marster too much.” German plantatio is clea it awa 
Koho, remembering the visits of the various German Denby was syn hetic ht o he old chief As Walle ‘ rked he ¢ } indo 
cruisers, smiled with a light of unpleasant reminiscence in sympton 1 offered hir 1 tablets mm the ind Ke ‘ } He wa 
his eyes. medicine che ind a ried assortment of harml« lin r VE ra | t ‘ ime eranda 
“Don’t shake hands with him, Wallenstein,” Grief tabloids d capsule But Koho steadfastly declined 1 entered the ro« ‘ He 
warned. “Tambo, you know.” Then to Koho: “My Once, when he cut the Dorse he had bitten throu down and ched ' Phoug! ou 
word, you get ’m too much fat stop along you. Bime by capsule of q é add two of his warriors had 1 lip i tongue we ‘ é At the 
you marry along new fella Mary, eh?” partaken of a white der and laid down and died ver end of five 1 ites he ‘ 
“Too old fella me,’’ Koho answered with a weary shake iolently in a ver; ort tim No; he did not believe Rum he good fella. Me like 
of the head. ‘‘Me no like ’m Mary. Meno like’m kai- drugs. But the ls from bottles, the cool flaming Walle 1 and sh he hen it wa 
kai (food). Close up me die along altogether.” He stole a outh-giver ind irm-glowing aream-makefrs no wo! that his perverse ¢ i t be | ist }ok« 
significant glance at Worth, whose head was tilted back to der the white me valued them so } wnt) ona itive Ihe ! iritv of thet the real 
along glass. ‘“*Melike’mrum.” Grief shool rere H l | ‘ he 
his head. r 1 mixe g k. St 1 
**Tambo along black fella is | een Ke e table, he 
**He black fella no tambo,’’ Koho retorted ercl ‘ ‘ be é ir ed 
nodding toward the groaning laborer n ea r hing d 
** He fella sick,”’ Gris f expla ned. ‘ he } ‘ le heard tl 
“* Me fella sick.” rised te y , he 
**You fella big liar,”’ Grief laughed. “‘ Ru: returned the « hie efor I"he 
lambo, all the time fambo. Now, Koho, we ¢ t} ed 
have big fella talk along this big fella marster.”’ Koho ‘ ped | 1 
And he and Wallenstein and the old chief , } % ; \ 
sat down on the veranda to confer about é ed The é ed tl ¢ 
affairs of state. Koho was complimented or d ) ded the 
the peace he had kept, and he, with mar dk 
protestations of his aged decrepitude, swore ‘ ‘ ‘ t 
peace again and everlasting. Then was dis- p 
cussed the matter of starting a German plant ‘ ‘ 
tion twenty miles down the coast. The land 1 
of course, was to be bought from Koho, and A fe ‘ 
the price was arra! ged in terms of tobacco, together W ‘ i r 
knives, beads, pipes, hatchets, porpoise teet! ‘ gu I f Ke 
and shell-money—in terms of everything hen d ‘ , } j 
except rum. While the talk went on, Koho, Worth ( } } 
glancing through the wind yw, could see Wort é ‘ t 
mixing medicines and placing bottles back \\ . , 
the medicine cupboard. Also, he saw f } ‘ 
manager complete | s labors by taking a iri < } } x é 
of Seotech. Koho noted the bottle carefull of V house 
And, though he hung about for an hour after R | ) 
the conierence was over, there was never ! R 
moment when some one or another was not 
inthe room. When Grief and Worth sat dow 
to a business talk Koho gave it up. 
“Me go along schooner,” he announce: ( 
then turned and limped out 
**How are the mighty fallen!” Grief laughes 
“To think that used to be Koho, the fierce 
red-handed murderer in the Solomons, who , 
defied all his life two of the greatest world ( 
powers. And now he’s going aboard to try ‘ 
and cadge Denby for a drink.” ‘ 
| 
ur 
| pose the last time in his life the super- 
cargo of the Wonder perpetrated a practical 3 
joke on a native He was in the main cabin, lhe 
checking off the list of goods be ing landed in ‘There's the Plantation Now, We'll be In in Haif an Hour" r 
the whaleboats, when Koho limped dow ie 
companionway and took a seat opposite him at the table ‘Ru e go lla he ré t I i Kol 
““Close up me die along altogether,’’ was the burden of tively and h the ence ¢ 
the old chief's plaint. All the delights of this world had And then De ' ‘ r 
forsaken him. ‘‘Me no like ’m kai-kai. Me too mucl tepping around be kK ocke ! 
sick fella. Me close up finish.”’ A long, sad pause, loset and to out ou ‘ i 
which his face expressed unutterable concern for } 1. As her ‘ et ‘ I ! g \ 
stomach, which he patted gingerly and with an assumpti of the ec the ‘ ‘ j ead | ‘ 
of pain. “ Belly belong me too much sick glimpsed Ko ed | y ( ‘ 
Another pause, which was an invitation to Denby to hin Dent ! ked | I at « 
make suggestions. Then followed a long, weary, final ppreciat is | ed the b » r t ‘ 
sigh, and a ‘‘ Me like ’m rum.” reloc he me et, he 1 ed I I ‘ 
Denby laughed heartlessly. He had been cadge d for ter a de er ‘ ri i¢ HY] , 
drinks before by the old cannibal, and the sternest tambo the comp tened é 
Grief and MeTavish had laid down was the one forbidding the silence be broke earful, v gy. pre ling : 
aleohol to the natives of New Gibbon. ve, strangiing coug re smiled tol sell and retur Continued on Page 65 
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AM thirty-eight years old. For the past fifteen years 

I have been making a living py ‘iterature. I mean by 

this that I have been writing things ana seiling them 
Practically speaking, | have never had a joo. Out of the 
fifteen years the time covered by pay-checks totals about 
twenty months and is divided between three different jobs. 
The rest of the fourteen years and a little more I have been 
a man without a boss. In all the time I have worked I 
have never made a really big hit. The most that any book 
of mine has ever sold is twenty thousand copies in the 
standard one-dollar-and-fifty-cents edition, and that is 
twice as many as the next best sold. Leaving out these 
two, the average sale of my novels has been about five 
thousand copies. 

It is perfectly clear, you see, that I am not a genius, and 
I probably haven't a highly specialized talent for fiction. I 
think I may be regarded fairly as an average type of 
writing man. It is always interesting to read of brilliant 
successes and of tragic failures. My story hasn’t the-merit 
of either, but it has, perhaps, 2 merit of its own. I believe 
that anybody with sufficient industry and intelligence and 
a certain natura! aptitude —which, of course, it would be 
folly to try to start without--can do substantially what 
I have done. When you have read this I intend you to be 
in a position to judge whether or not, from the point of 
view of the doer, it was worth doing. 

I meant to be a lawyer, and the college I went to--a little 
old-fashioned college that still refuses a degree of Bachelor 
of Arts to every one who hasn’t studied Greek~-was a pro- 
fessional man’s college. The senior classes, when they 
graduated, split into three parts as certainly as did Ancient 
Gaul —preaching, teaching and the law. There was almost 
no literary atmosphere in the place. Belles-Lettres repre 
sented something frivolous and purely ornamental 
something that serious men could hardly be expected to 
pay any attention to. All colleges, no matter what their 
principles, publish a more or less literary annual and 
a literary monthly magazine. At my college this was 
a labor ef superhuman difficulty. Short stories and verses 
were at a tremendous premium. The raggedest bundle of 
rhymes, the feeblest fictional experiment, always found 
a desperate editor ready to grasp it in. So 1 took to 
writing-—-verses mostly. 

Junior year I edited the Annual and wrote most of it, 
becuuse that was easier than the discouraging quest of 
contributions. And my senior year I edited the “ Lit.” 


The Climate of College Hill 


CAN'T think now that there was anything very promis- 

ing about those performances, but the fact that they 
had no competitors raised them to an eminence that was 
wholly factitious. I was the only man in the college who 
could pull a quotation from Matthew Arnold or who read 
Pope for fun, and the impression got abroad among my 
classmates, and to some extent among the faculty, that I 
was literary and that certainly I wouldn’t do for a serious 
profession like the law. L wasn’t madly enthusiastic about 





When My Card Had Got 

Me Into the Private 

Office of Some Captain of Industry 
I Didn't Know What to Ask Him 


FREDERICK 


the law myself, so I acquiesced in 
the general opinion and decided to 
go in for literature. 

How did one go about it? I won 
dered. Where did one learn to be a 
literaryman? Lloftensmile over the 
naiveté of my answer to that ques- 
tion. But after all it was natural 
enough. If you were going to be a 
preacher you went to a divinity 
school and learned how. ‘You went 
to a law school to learn law. Well 
and good! I would go to Harvard 
or Columbia and put in a couple of 
post-graduate years at literature. 
That isn’t quite such a joke now as 
it was then because there are, | 
believe, men in some of the facul 
ties who have made the sapient dis 
covery that the way to learn how 
to write is to write. But in those 
days—well, you studied Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon, and counted weak 
endings in Troilus and Cressida tu 
determine whether it was written 
before or after Timon of Athens. It 
was Providence and nothing else 
that saved me from falling into 
that pit. . 

Just after I graduated I got an 
offer of a job as cub instructor in 
rhetoric in a near-by college at the princely salary of seven 
hundred and fifty dollars a year. I don’t know exactly 
why I took it, for my father was perfectly willing to give 
me two years more of education. For one thing, I sup- 
pose I was tired of being a schoolboy. The opportunity 
to begiri earning a living was an alluring one. Then the 
offer was a compliment, and the man who offered it, the 
professor of rhetoric at the college in question, had a name 
in letters that I already knew. The chance of associating 
with him seemed promising. 

I taught for a year with moderate success, chiefly, I 
think, because I hadn’t the academic point of view. I 
was still a student at heart and I knew what to expect of 
the boys in my classes. Certainly, though, I learned a lot 
more than I taught, and I got a shadowy notion of one 
real idea—namely, that the climate of College Hill was not 
favorable to the growth and production of fresh literary 
vegetation. When you spent all your tine contemplating 
the bleak glories of antiquity it seemed a piece of imperti- 
nent presumption to try to create anything new on your 
own account. Writing about literature might be all very 
well, but what man in his senses would try to write an 
original play after Sophocles had already written seven? 
Compete with Sophocles! Ridiculous! 

Luckily at the end of the first year, before the virus had 
fairly had time to work, I was fired—no, not fired exactly; 
they pulled my chair out from under me. At commence- 
ment time the affable president assured me that there was 
no doubt I would be reéngaged; but in July came a letter 
from the board of trustees to the effect that the college had 
to retrench and that my chief would have to worry along 
without an assistant. It was too late to get another teach- 

ing job for the next year, and 
the only way I could see of pur- 
suing a literary career was to 
wait until fall and then go to 
counting unstopped lines and 
ry deciding which was Beaumont 
i and which was Fletcher, as I 
had meant to do the year before. 
But in the meantime I had a 
story in my head—a novel, and 
it suddenly occurred to me to 
sit down and write it without 
waiting to pursue researches 
into the origin of the English 
language. It wasa pretty good 
story that had been brewing 
in my head for two or three 
years. I hadn’t any literary 
technic whatever, any ideas 
about creating an atmosphere 
or sustaining a scene. All I 
knew about telling a story was 
that you began at the begin- 


4 7: ning and told it\as simply and 
Spf . ° ° 
id Sones directly as possible. I didn’t do 


it wholly as an exercise either — 
in the back of my mind there was 
a wild, unacknowledged hope. 
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Qut in Chicago, which is the metropolis of the part of the 
country that I live in, was a publisher, a youthful fanatic 
with a hope of his own of making Chicago a literary center, 
of encouraging Western writers by publishing their books, 
of shaking off thetyrannousthralldom of New York. That 
man, I thought, might possibly publish my story. I was 
working on the last chapter of the book when his failure 
was announced in the newspapers, and by that time my 
own hope had grown big enough so that the heartless little 
two-stick announcement was a crushing calamity. 

But I had been reading the story aloud, a chapter at a 
time, to the family, and they liked it, especially my father, 
who thought it was a good yarn—ever so much better than 
lots of the rot you read. He even announced a vague inten 
tion of financing its publication himself. But one day he 
talked to a man, a college professor he knew, who had 
published books, and that man spoke as follows: 

“Take the three biggest publishing houses in the United 
States. Begin with Arthur & Company. Send the manu- 
script to them in turn. If they all reject it tell the boy 
to forget it.’’ 

To me, at the time, that seemed the most heartless pro- 
nouncement that ever had been uttered by the mouth of 
man. But it struck my father as good sense. In fact, I 
could see that it was good sense myself. That was why it 
hurt so horribly at the pit of my stomach. But 1 braced up 
and did it, and within a week after Arthur & Company had 
received the manuscript I got a letter from them. They’d 
be glad to publish my novel. They’d pay me ten per cen 
royalties on all copies sold up to five thousand; after that 
fifteen per cent. Through a golden haze I read the long 
printed agreement that came inclosed in the letter. 


A Plot On a Pattern 


HERE’S never been another day like that. The thing 

was unbelievable, but it was true. I had reached the 
pinnacle of ambition at a bound. I was to have a novel 
published. The joy of it was untempered by the faintest 
misgiving. The door of the Temple of Letters had swung 
wide open at the slightest touch and let me in. I don’t 
believe my feet touched the pavement all day. I went toa 
musical show that night. You very likely went to it your 
self, but you have forgotten the name of it. You probably 
grunted and said “Another of ’em”’ as you went out. To 
me that show has always been the most sparkling, witty, 
melodious thing that ever was put on the boards. 

I plunged pell-mell into another novel. It was another 
old story, one I’d been carrying round in my head for a 
long time. I had begun to get a little self-conscious about 
it though. It was no longer a question of beginning at the 
beginning and marching straight on in little two-thousand 
word blocks to the end. I turned a few literary hand- 
springs at the beginning and did a shuddery chapter in 
unconscious imitation of Dickens’ worst. I read, as it hap- 
pened, for the first time an essay of Stevenson’s: Some 
Technical Considerations of Style I think he calls it. 
I learned from him that a plot was just a pattern, and in 
the joy of that discovery I drew a pattern on the black 
board. The funny thing is that the story didn’t go 
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absolutely tosmash. The thing that saved it was the joyou 
enthusiastic confidence I got from the acceptance of the 
first book. My fortune was already made, you see, And 
that glow of enthusiasm sw ung me into my stride, made 
me forget my monkey tricks and stick to my y 
a good yarn, too, and it told about a lot of 
I knew from the ground up 

My first story had been acce pted in January. It was 
published the last day of April and the appearance of the 
volume in its poster cover, with my name stamped on the 
back, gave me another great day. 
the newspaper reviewers, 





It was well received by 
judging at least from the litt 
excerpts that appeared in the advertisements, and it went 
almost at once into a second edition. It didn’t occur to me 
hat the first edition might have been tentatively small. 

I’d have said that I knew the terms of my agreement by 
heart; certainly I had gloated over it often enough. Iknew 
that I was to have a check in August and I had my royal- 
ties all figured out. Say my book sold a hundred thousand 
that was the figure one saw oftenest in the adver- 
tisements of successful books. But be conservative. Cut 

intwo. Call it fifty thousand. Ten thousand eight hun 

red and seventy-five dollars. I was as sure of it as I was 
ire of August itself. Meantime I lived cheerfull 

me, kept in pocket money . 
Lo repay — by an allowance from my father. Well, the day 
came at last and with it the bulky yellow envelope. 1] 
opened it carefully in order not to destroy the check 
check was there, sure enough. 

But they had made a mistake about it. 
mistake of a decimal point. For the check was made 
for $40.35! It was written that way too—forty and thirty- 
five one-hundredths dollars. I looked at the statement. 
“‘ Royalties on two hundred and sixty-nine copies at fifteen 
Then I got the clew. The statement was dated 
May first. I got my agreement out of its iron box and for 
the first time surveyed it with a dispas- 
ionate eye. I was entitled to an annual 


copies 


y at 
which I meant munificent] 


Certainly the 





cents. 
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all frankly curious as to why, when I might as well as not 
] didn’t down come to jointhem. I didn’t precisely | 


Cert 
a 





1d were interested in it, Who were 





knew what I was doing : 


doing the same sort of things themselves and could 


hop agreeably. Out in the small city where | lived, wher 


everybody on Main Street called me by my first name 


obody knew what I was doing and nobody cared. There 
is a prevalent impression that I didn’t work and that 


vas hard on my father that I hadn’t gone into the busir 





Fami y triend ised to smile indulgently and tell me great 


ideas for stories that they would write themselves if the 
had time. But, after all, the y were the sort of I eople Iwa 


about. I was one of them and the y couldn't 





ng to writ 


be self-conscious with Certainly there was no encour- 





agement to be literary out there, in matters of hair and 


collars and conversation, and perhaps that made it easier 
to take my literariness out in writing. 

Whenlw 1 
three I got a letter from the Editor of THE SATURDAY 
EVENING Post, asking me to come in to Chicago to meet 


him. He wanted a serial along the line of the work I was 
howed him number three. It didn’t seem to 


as within a chapter or two of the end of number 


doing. |] 


stampede him at all, but he offered me twelve hundred 





dollars for the ser to it and I took him. I wa 
+ ne Nearre rr i ? » tir . , 1 +} »} 
getting engaged to be married at the time and that check 


looked pretty) 

Meanwhil 1u 
one had done, I think it ran eventually to between seven 
and eight thousand copies, and of course most of it was in 
Number three, which was published just 
marriage, was the biggest success I have ever 
made. It, too, was an old story, one that I had been carry- 
ing round. It is by far the best of the three. I don’t 
know now exactly what the quality of it was that made it 





umber two was selling better than number 


the first check. 


alter m) 


go; I think asort of sincerity and fidelity to detail. I knew 


it was pleasant to associate with people who 















number four an absolutel ure thing. I sold the seria! 
rights to that book for two thousand dollars and Arthur 
ed royalty to a flat twe per cent, which mear 
r ‘| | re t ( ) 

ihe pe ) Il have bee ilk y about cover the fir 

é tem} yearn a living by literature; I 

t el ha id a single refusal, even of a short stor 
ie laure a é ep. tor iudicrous expectiu 

egardl check, hard i disappointmer 

I idered ‘ irally enough, I think—an estab 
hed person. Nu er yur didn't sell so well as number 
hree, but there gy especial yminous in tha 
It went to seven or eight thousand copie ple: to be 
called a success in the »0k-publishing world. I wrote 
novel number five, s ed it through an agent for five 
cents a word, the hig! t price I had been paid up to that 
time, and went off Wit! wite to } uroype We planned 
to stay about two year ing Paris and working there 
m gl ‘ ( ‘ nd England. 


A 


] HAD no more 
that I could g¢ 


e now that 





n. I was in periectly g od health 


rY 


I spent the 8} 


worries. I had | 


made, but that di 


Year of Play in Paris 

. , 

doubt, having mapped out that program, 
yon doing what I had de the past than 


I ca get up out iam sitting 





Spi hadn't any 
st some money in an investment I had 
dn’t bother me much. I felt that I knew 


iy work and that I had a market. 


ring and summer writing novel number 


x, the plot of which I had talked over with Mr. Brown, of 


Arthur & Compa 
iastic about it; 


gest success yet 


to America I was 


iour or five tho 





tatement in the month of August on sales 
ip to the first of the preceding May. My; 
00k had been published on the thirtiett 
f April and my forty dollars and thirt 
ve cents were one day’s royalties. Tl 
rest was due a year from then. Probabl; 
was lucky that I was let down easily, 


for the royalties on the whole first 





s of that book were less in 








han I had expected in thousan 
before they came in I had come out of m; 


day dream and was facing the fac 


Swift Success 


FINISHED up novel num! 


living on my allowance, but by the time 





was done number one had put me in the 





ay of earning a little | money. The 


tory tapped a veln that was new then, and 
evera] magazine editors wrote to me and 
vanted short stories. I found these hard 
to write—there was no chance to get up 
the momentum that pulled you along 


through a novel—but I managed to tur 


out three or four at from a hundred to a 
hundred and fifty dollars apiece, and tt 
put an end to the allowance. The 


\rthur’s took novel number two, offerir 





ne an advance of five hundred dolla 
lat royalty of fifteen percent. I had: 


»d for either of these thins 








heard of an advance, and the old roy: 


had seemed ample; but they offered it as 
matter of course. They also offered me | 
i contract for novel number three, whic! 


, 
vasn’t written yet. 

I declined it—-on instinct, I think, for | 
I hadn’t any experience then to guide me. 
I’m sure now that ! was right. 
io you any good, in the long run, to sell 





It doesn’t 


things before they’re written. ‘ 
deliver the goods you never have an; 
trouble selling them; and if you can’ 
deliver the goods you don’t gain an) 
permanent advantage by having stung 
omebody for them. I thought over the 
ter the president of Arthur & Company 
made me; then I spoke as follows, and i 
till seems like pretty good sense: 

“Tf I can write another novel as good 
as number two, here, I'll have every reaso 
to bring it to you and you'll have every reason to take 
That’s as good as a contract. And if it turns out to be so 
bad that nothing but the contract forces you to | 
it I’m better off if it isn’t published.” 

So I went off home and set to work on number three. 

You see I hadn’t gone to live in New York. 1| had macs 
a few literary acquaintances down there 
had been brief and far twee ind they wer 


If you car 
| 





my visit 


| 
| 
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ten-thousand-dollar check. I was going to make a tremen- 
dous advance this time. The reviewers, who had always 
complimented me on “a rattling good yarn,” were going to 
find something else to say. 

We had to come home about six months earlier than we 
had planned to do. The reason that caused our return 
made us glad to go; made the prospect of a home of our 
own, among our own people, a very attractive one. 

Just before we sailed I got a short story back from the 
editor ] had sent it to. It was the first time this had ever 
happened to me and I remember now the vague, momen- 
tary discomfort that editor’s letter gave me. The story was 
beautifully done, he said, but it didn’t seem precisely to get 
anyw here. The story was one of a series I had been doing 
for him and he wanted to print it, but neither he nor the 
rest of his staff could see it in the magazine. According to 
my own ideas it was the best one of the series, and I cheered 
myself up with the reflection that that editor needed a little 
educating. 

The novel I had written a year before, the one I had not 
been able to serialize, came out a few weeks before we 
sailed. When we got to New York we stopped off for a day 
or two on our way West and I went up and had a talk with 
Brown. 

The book had fallen absolutely flat; had been an 
instantaneous and total failure. Even the advance sales 
had been much less than those of my other books and 
there had been practically no reorders whatever. 

Even then I did not regard the situation as more than 
temporarily embarrassing. The new story I was doing 
would be finished in a month or two and there couldn’t 
be any doubt at all about its success. It was entirely out 
of the class of anything I had done before. I had really 
begun to learn my business. I didn’t show the new story 
to Brown, but promised to send it to him as soon as it was 
finished. Jt took me longer to finish it than I had antici- 
pated. My new standards of workmanship, I told myself, 
were higher, and this wasn’t to be wondered at. It was a 
little disquieting though. I had very little money left 
and I was going to need it in the next few months more 
than [ had ever needed it before. I got the thing finished 
at last, just before Christmastime and about a week before 
our baby was born. ‘ 

I had never worked so hard nor any more enthusiasti- 
cally on anything. When it was done and the express 
package containing the manuscript was dispatched to 
New York I told myself that the thing was absolutely 
sure fire. But that was, after all, a very different frame 
of mind from the one in which I had sent off the other 
story from Paris. I got a letter from Brown 
about it within a week. 


I doubted whether I should be a very good hand at the 
muckrake, because at the bottom that was a reporter's 
job, and I had never had any newspaper experience. But 
I got a notion for a series of articles—I called them arti- 
cles—on what I called Sub-Conscious Socialism, and 
outlined them in a letter to an editor I knew in New York. 

He was a young editor and a bit of an enthusiast, and 
somehow or other that harebrained idea of mine appealed 
tohim. He sent for me to come down to New York and we 
talked steadily for about three days. He didn’t accept the 
series—I don’t know what saved him from that— but he 
did hire me to write articles for his magazine at a salary of 
fifty dollars a week. 

It was the first job I had had since I had been fired from 
my college instructorship, and it worried me nearly to 
death. Fifty dollars a week — eight dollars and thirty-three 
cents a day, not counting Sundays! I used to lie awake 
nights and wonder whether what I had done that day was 
worth eight dollars and thirty-three cents. I was under 
two pretty big handicaps. In the first place, I had never 
had any experience in running down a news story. When 
I was turned loose on an assignment I felt absolutely lost. 
I didn’t know whom to see; and when my ecard had got me 
into the private office of some captain of industry I didn’t 
know what to ask him. And when, with infinite labor and 
an agony of spirit that I don’t like to think about now, 
I had got my story or something that would pass for it | 
didn’t know how to write it. A piece of fiction has a sort of 
inevitable beginning and middle and end; but what was 
the beginning and what was the end of an article? 

Nevertheless I did manage to turn out a lot of stuff, and 
after all I fancy | earned my wages. But I had the misfor 
tune always to arouse great expectations. I could suggest 
an idea for an article, talk about it in editorial conference, 
hazard all sorts of stimulating speculations regarding it 
and get the office worked up to a white heat of enthusiasm. 
And when my tame though intelligent little story came in 
it always drew down a corresponding disappointment. 

Finally they gave me a really big assignment. The 
editor told me about it with his eyes shining. It was an 
absolutely first-class story. I was to take all the time I 
needed to get it up. It involved traveling over about half 
of the United States and spending a lot of money. It was 
to make a series of about three articles, and when that 
series was done it was to ring the big bell. The editor 
had the facts in a general sort of way; I was to go out and 
confirm them, amplify them, interpret them. 

Well, I went out on the job. I traveled for about three 
months. I scoured the country for that story —my fifty 
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dollars a week and my expense account looking bigger and 
more menacing all the time. At last I went back to New 
York. The facts that the editor had given me to start with 
were mighty interesting, but they simply weren’t so. The 
story wasn’t there. 

There was a story there—an interesting one, I thought, 
well worth telling —but it wasn’t going to scorch the leaves 
off the trees by a long way. 

I said to that sad-faced editor: ‘The real facts could be 
twisted into a confirmation of the story you gave me if I 
stretched them enough and suppressed all the facts on the 
other side. If I had a brief for that story, as a lawyer ha 
for his client’s side of the case, 1 could make a pretty fair 
showing. But a magazine writer isn’t supposed to have 
a brief.” 

** Well,” said the editor, “I can’t disagree to that. Make 
the best story you can.” 

I had already written the first article of the series and 
I went to work on the others. When the first article came 
out the head man of the industry I had been investigating 
came and offered me the editorship of his trade paper! 
And if a would-be muckraker ever got a worse shock than 
that I have never heard of it. i 

They let me go on and write the other two articles of the 
series and then sorrowfully they fired me. 

“The trouble with you,” said the editor, “is that you 





ior one 





write about things. You ought to be worki 
of the stodgy reviews.”’ But that didn’t seem a 
project —indeed, | hadn't altogether liked his grin when he 
said it — sol went back home and started writing short storie 





teasible 


Out of a Job Once More 


HAD a ghastly year and a half after that. Durin; 


time I sueceeded in selling one story and one article I 





t 


don’t know how many stories I wrote—ten or a dozer 
probably, and all but one of them made the rounds dow: 
to the unillustrated ten-centers, who'd have paid me, it 
they’d liked the stuff, perhaps fifty dollars apiece for them 
I had a thin trickle of royalties from my books, the suc 
cessful ones, which in a small way kept on selling. They 
brought me a few hundred dollars a year. And for a while 
[ had another job--an assignment from a _ pyrotechni 
weekly to do a series of articles showing up a great public 
service corporation. Why such a job was ever offered to 
me I don’t understand. Certainly I didn’t stop then to 
inquire. They offered me a hundred dollars a week and I 
took it the way a parching sailor takes a drink. I got my 
story after a fashion and wrote my introductory article 
but it appeared in the last number of that week! 
that ever was published. 








“T have read your story over,” he said, “‘ very 
carefully, and there isn’t any doubt in my mind as 
to what I have got to say to you about it. There 
are scenes in it that are completely charming; they 
have a power of lingering in the memory even of 
a man who reads as many manuscripts as | do. 
But I am sure it would be a serious mistake to 
publish this story in its present form. There is 
some vital essential quality wanting in it. Of 
course, if you want to try it on some other pub- 
lisher | haven't a word to say. But if I may 
venture to advise you, you will put it on the shelf 

nd forget about it for a while, and then take it out 
und make of it the story that it deserves to be.” 


i am rather proud to say that I took his 
udvice. Thaevent has proved that he was abso- 
lutely right about it. [read that story a year or 
two ago and arrested a destroying hand to pre- 
serve the thing for a horrible example of what 
an intelligent, conscientious craftsman can do 
when he gets off ‘on the wrong tack. But at the 
time it was a stern rebuff not only as a blow 
to my confidence, my belief in my own powers, 
hut as a question of plain bread and butter. 


Golden Days for Muckrakers 


T WAS all very well to talk about putting the i 

story on the shelf and forgetting it; that was 
probably wise, but certainly not remunerative. 
How was I going to earn a living? There didn’t 
eem to be much use in starting another piece of 
fiction. Now that I had got a line on the thing 
it was perfectly evident that I had been coasting 
along dewnhill toward this failure for the last 
two years. [ hadn't a single excuse to make for 
myself. I had been perfectly well, I had been 
industrious, enthusiastic, I had played the game 
for all I knew. Well, there were things to write 
other than fiction, of course. 

Those were the golden days of the magazine 
period, the days when Lawson was writing about 
the System. The muckrake was being wielded 
with tremendously satisfactory results. One 
knew the day of the month when every magazine 








appeared and ran to the newsstand confident of 
opening the door upon a new chamber of horrors 


1 Had Made a Few Literary Acquaintances 





Do youremember Philosopher Dooley’s Cubiar 
Workman, who came home in the evening to hi 
sorrowful wife and children and said: “* Thank 
Gawd, I’m fired’’—and how all was joy in the 
cottage that night? Well, I felt a little like that 
when that meteoric weekly blew up. The old 
terror of a salary had already struck through 
clear to my marrow. In my ‘innermost heart 
I knew I'd never be able to finish that series. | 
hadn't got my story nailed down as Adams or 
Irwin or any of those old star reporters, who had 





gone into the article game, would have nailed 
down. There were many spots in it where I only 
had the scaffolding of a theory instead of the 
solid pillar of a fact. I knew it, but I couldn’ 
| get the facts. The thing had grown to be a 
| horrible sort of nightmare to me. So it is literally 
true that I put up a rueful prayer of thanksgiving 
when it was over. 

I was pretty near allin. Of course the hundred 
dollars a week for the last ten weeks or so had 


been an enormous financial relief, but it hadn’t 
been enough to make me even with the game by 
a good deal. Then my health for the first time 
showed signs of breaking down. My family doc 
tor, who looked me over, prescribed, as they will 
do in such eases, two or three months of complete 
rest and gave me stuff to make me sleep at night 
which for the past weeks I hadn’t been able to do. 
I looked the situation over soberly and di 
passionately. To all appearances I was a total 
failure. Of the last three novels [ had written, 
the first, which I sueceeded in serializing, had 
| failed as a book: the second, which | couldn’t 





serialize, failed worse as a book; and the third 
I couldn’t publish at all. I had a drawer full ot 
habby short-story manuscripts that had gone 
the whole editorial rounds of New York. I had 
made two separate attempts at article-writing 
and had failed at both of them. 

I never laid the flattering’ unction to my soul 
that my work failed because it was too good, 
because people weren’t intelligent enough to 
appreciate me. That soul-destroying poison | 
wasn’t even tainted with. No, it was clear enoug! 
I had lost my grip, I had forgotten how to write. 

Continued on Page 39 
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send Rosalie back to Paris. 

She wouldn’t go. The girl was 
no fool; and, totting up what she’d 
seen and what I’d told her, and 
making a good fore-and-aft guess 
at the rest, she came pretty near 
piping down the situation. 

‘As I dope it out,” 
ting there on the edge of the bank 
with her round knees cuddled under 
her clasped hands, ‘‘there’s a feud 
between you and this Chu-Chu 
person —and it’s coming to a head. 
Now let me tell you something 
there’s been only one time in my 
life when I've started something 
that I couldn’t finish —and that 
vas my marriage to De Brignolles 
1 don’t know whether you’re what 
they call a ‘grafter’ over there at 
home or whether you're a sort of 
Arséne Lupin or Sherlock Holmes 
or what youare. At first I thought 
you were a jealous lover; then I 
thought you were a secret service 
man; then I thought you were a 
liar.” Rosalie looked at me sort 
of doubtfully. 

**What do you think Iam now 
I asked. 

She smiled a 
head. 

‘I don’t know,” she answered, 
‘‘and I don’t care very much; but 
you're an American and you’re up 
against something that is very diffi- 
cult, and I’m not going to scud off 
and save myself.” 

Let me tell you, my friend, I 
wanted to reach over and gather 
the girl in and kiss her. She was 
i little brick. Here she was, a girl 
who had spent two-thirds of her 
life in France and had her ups and 
downs in both countries, yet had 
never been smirched —you had only 
to look at her and had 
kept ideals. 

‘Look here, Rosalie,” said I; 
“you're the best little girl in all 
the world, and I feel that I am 


said she, sit - 
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little and shook her 


to see that 











going to be a better inan for hav- 
ing known that there really are 
ome like you. I’ve only been up 
against one in my life and she thinks I’m 
I don’t blame her. Now it ain't include 
card to bring trouble to the only two 
women that I ever met; so you and I 
said a minute or t 


so there’s 


immedialement. You 
all you get for being famous’ 
if you don’t recognize me when I tell yo 
my old business names. 
went on the level for my own good reas 
as slick a thief as ever tried to collect wha 
world owed him. The —s in London ¢ 
and even ’way off there America, wh 


th uief until he’s pinched almost as much as they do here in 
knew I'd cl 


Ps would feel real broken up if they I 








graf Maybe you never heard of Frank Clamart 
‘Tidewater Clam,’ alias ‘The Swell,’ alias ‘Sir 
nd a few others?” 


Rosalie looked embarrassed. 
“No,” said she. “I never had a chance 
n the convent.” She | 
‘That squares us, doesn’t it? So it wa 
| thought.” 
‘No,” I answered, 
new one. It all happened after I'd cl 
passed my word to x 
‘Léontine? 
“Faugh!” said I. 
‘J beg your pardor ” said Rosalie, 


ooked at me and | 


jean gone out of her face 

‘Look here, little girl,”’ said I 
think for a second that I’m pretending to 
I’m not. The woman I passed my word 
my half-brother and she ‘s not like the re 
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Wolf, Frank,"’ 


‘Hush!” said Rosalie. “‘ You needn't shout 
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Soeur Anne Marie is that kind. Just 











too m:z feelings and a certain amount of hone 
7 li, i vortl hile to kick long 

nk so? 

‘Yes,” I ar ered You're on, ! lea 

er what I have told you, I f 

gy up on that seat and twisting yuri t 
Par If you start right now you'll just abo 
Champs-Elysées in time to pic k up another far 
hundred frances cover our account?” 

[ spoke roughly on purpose, because I war a 
flare uj nd Here was a nice little womal! 
Ame i i nat ho had had trouble ¢ 
) o | to her hat I 1 could 

e po le answer. 

Instead o gu I had howe 
! t t ut ere i 

Do f yu he sort to file awa 
fellow Ar 1 corn N 

gaged é oO « vho er 0 d it 
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She Whispered. “‘How Did You Manage 


» rest of us who have na ighty thougnt 







ild suspect you of working wit 
ne or trying to help. He’ a 
revengeful as a Pathan and there’ 
no lLelling what oa might do to you 
fterward. Besides, he’s seen you 


once today and if he were to catct 


ight of you again he might get 
ispicious. L[’'ll manage some other 
i I've got a little scheme, It 





may not work, but there's no great 
’ 

harm in trying it. If you're inter 

ested to know how it pans out drop 


the Bon Cocher at about noon 


She saw that I meant it, so she 


gave in; and | thanked her and 
Mjuared uj Rosalie would let me 
pay her only the regular amount 
and the reguiar tip for an out-ol- 
town course. Then we shook hand 


and she stepped up to her seat when 
| cranked the motor and she 
moved slowly off in the direction 
I had made a bundle of 
my prédicateur costume and carried 
it under my arm 


So back down the road I went 


ol 





and in through the big gates, whic 


had been left open—though, the 
guests having all arrived, the foot- 
man had gone up to the houst 
The place 


one with a big park and straighit 





was a very handsome 
alley s cut tl roug! the trees, wit! 
grottoes and Ountains and 
3 tately and well 
kept. Beyond the house one caught 
a glimpse Ol a@ jardin d’agréime 

th a bank of crimson dahlias 
in hloom and a sort of ten ple 
d'amour at the far end 

As I drew near the house I dis- 


covered that the stables were ofl 


to the left and some distance in the 
rear, the Walling motors, bDoLn 
private cars and taxis, being 
parked out on the shady terrace 


Some of the servants had brought 
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probably pick out the first unpeopled part of the road to 
turn sharply on his seat and shoot into me. And my 
particular business was to beat him to it. 

It was a nice little plan and there seemed no particular 
reason why it shouldn’t work. Chu-Chu would think | 
had come out in the hope of getting a word with Léontine 
und no doubt find nothing to suspect in the story of my 
motor having broken down. 

50 I stood at the bottom of the steps, looking round for 
1 servant; and, seeing no one but the distant waiters 
carrying dishes, | was about to try the side entrance when 
my ear was caught by a low sound which had for me a 
peculiar significance. Nobody but an ex-cracksman would 
have given it a second’s thought. On a lovely summer 
day, with birdsongs all about, the distant sounds of care- 
less revelry, bursts of laughter and the occasional squeal 
of a maid coming from the direction of the stables, and the 
big, sunny, wide-open country house, its front shaded and 

ilent, but the rear teeming with activity let me tell you, 
it seemed the very last place in the world for such a sound 
as fetched me up all standing! 

it was no more than the gentlest purr; and if I had not 
been standing directly before the open door, so that it 
came to me amplified through the vaulted corridor within, 
As it was, I recognized it 
instantly and knew exactly what was going on. 

{ took a quick look round. There was nobody in sight 


I never could have heard it 


for the instant, and | slipped like a cat up the steps and 
through the front door. ‘There | stopped again to listen. It 
xas cool and silent inside —so still that I could hear the 
ticking of a clock on the floor above. The noise which had 
ultracted me came also from the floor above; and as | 
listened it ceased for an instant, then changed in character, 
hecoming more metallic and even more difficult to hear. 

‘There was no need for me to listen, however. Chu-Chu 
was ai work up there. [ wondered that he went to the 
trouble of blow-lamp and drill when in his wonderfully 
sensitive hands the lock of a country-house safe would have 
been a mere child’s puzzle, to be solved in a couple of 
minutes at most. | decided that the safe must be a very 
ancient one, with a heavy, rusty old lock —the meanest 
ort, by-the-way, for the cracksman. 

It made it all plain enough. Chu-Chu had run out to 
look the house over with an idea to a future job, but, find 
ing the conditions so favorable, was acting on the bird-in- 
the-hand principle. Chu-Chu was an avaricious man and 
loved his profession, and he couldn’t resist the opportunity. 
| doubted he’d find much in the safe; and no doubt he 
felt the same way, but thought he might as well gather in 
what there was. And, mind you, it was only about three 
weeks earlier that he had skoffed the Allerton-Stairs 
jewels on the Calais-Dover boat. Chu-Chu was certainly 
a greedy hog! 

I laid my bundle on a big Renaissance chest in the hall 
and crossed, as silent as a weasel, to the stairs. I was 
wearirig felt-soled shoes these days, and they made no more 
noise on the marble than the pads of a wolf. Chu-Chu’'s 
merry little mill was turning again as I stole up the stairs, 
and it stopped just as | reached the first landing. 

It was better to stalk him while he worked, so I waited; 
and as | did so there came a squeal and a giggle from some- 
where in the rear of the house and the sound of a ringing 
slap. Next, a throaty-voiced but panting “‘ Voyons! —ma 
belle!” — half reproachful, half indignant. Another squeal, 
another slap, followed by the rustle of muslin skirts in 

wilt flight. This time the ‘‘Tiens, p’tite!” had a fierce 

sort of ring to it and there was the clatter of pursuit. Out 
of the pantry they burst, through the salon and salle-d- 
manger, where something got overturned and came down 
with a crash. A lap or two round the table, then out into 
the antechamber, and for a second I thought they were 
coming up the stairs; but no, she dodged him at the foot 
of the stairs and | caught a glimpse of them —and a mighty 
pretty, healthy specimen of an eighteen-year-old poulette 
she was, and he a trim young chauffeur in maroon livery 
and gaiters. He chased her into the conservatory and 
there I think he caught her and kissed her, for there was 
the sound of a scuffle, a stifled squeal or two—and a couple 
of flower-pots coming down. Then silence, and I reached 
for my knife. 

For it was knifework—this job ahead. No fourteenth 
of July, Fall-of-the-Bastile celebration for Chu-Chu and 
myself. Our work had to be quick and silent; and I won- 
dered what old Hertzfeld would think when he saw a 
respectable-looking, middle-aged chauffeur lying in a pool 
of blood in front of his safe--and nothing touched—and 
learned later that the man was none other than the cele- 
brated Chu-Chu, who was commonly thought to be part 
myth, I think. Chu-Chu had earned the name in his 
youth and was trying hard to live it down by sincere and 
steady work of an unspectacular sort. When he felt the 
need of murdering somebody he did it quietly and without 
any limelight, and for some definite purpose—usually a 
money one. I remember that, the night of Léontine’s 
party, Chu-Chu spoke pretty bitterly about a play that 
had appeared at the Grand Guignol under his name. 

This sort of obituary notice of Chu-Chu was going 
through my head while I waited for the scufflers in the 


“6 


conservatory to come to terms and Chu-Chu to start to 
work again; and pretty soon the house got quiet and I 
heard the little purr of the blow-lamp. 

Up I went, knife in fist, impatient to be done with the 
business and out into the bright sunlight, with the per- 
fume of the oleanders and the birdsongs. That was what 
| wanted-—to be out in the bright upperworld again, a free 
man with no vampire from the underworld dogging me in 
and out. Compunction? I had no more of it than the 
man who blows the head off a crocodile or sneaks out and 
poisons a wolf. That sort of sentimentality was never my 
trouble; and, between you and me, there’s a lot of non- 
sense about the sacredness of human life anyway. Send 
’em back where they came from and let ’em start fresh! 
Next time, maybe, they’ll get started on the right thread. 
Only that Edith had pulled me up when I was ripe for it 
und put a right way of thinking into me, I’d wish that some 
body had snuffed me out before | did any more mischief. 
And as for the fairness or lack of it in stabbing to death 
un unsuspecting man - well, this wasn’t exactly a sporting 
event, like a prizefight or a duel. It was just a plain feud. 

At the top of the stairs I paused to listen. The blow 
lamp had stopped and the drill was at work again, but | 
didn’t hear it, as one of the chauffeurs had started his 
motor for some reason and the hum of jt filled the place. 
A couple of seconds later I had slipped Fown the hall and 
was looking through a crack between the portiéres and the 
door —and there was Chu-Chu, squatting on his knees and 
just in the act of drawing out the drill 

The little room where he was at work was a sort of 
boudoir, just off the Paron’s bedroom probably, and 
finished in English style -Jacobean, with desk and safe 
and writing table, and the walls hung with English hunting 
prints. There was a big armoire, one door half open and a 
gout coat hanging inside; and a couple of golf sticks were 
lying on a Breton chest. The place seemed a sort of little 
den—part writing room, part cozy corner—the sort of 
place that the man who lives there usually takes more 
comfort in than all the rest of the big house put together. 

Chu-Chu was squatting in front of the safe which, just 
as I had thought, was an old-fashioned affair, clumsy and 
rusty and, as a matter of fact, a hanged sight more burglar- 
proof than lots of your modern contraptions. I once knew 
of an expert cracksman losing his temper and making such 
a row getting into an old-fashioned buffet after a drink 
that it got him pinched. The first glimpse I got of Chu- 
Chu showed him hot and angry as he pocketed his drill and 
half turned to listen before going on with the job. 

My friend, I don’t care what they say, there’s certainly 
such a thing as pure animal instinct that can be developed 
in a man just as in a dog or wolf, to warn him and put him 
on his guard when his human senses tell him nothing. 
Chu-Chu could not possibly have heard me. In the first 
place, the motor in the rear of the house was buzzing away; 
and, in the second, I had not made so much noise as a 
spider walking across his web. He could not see me, as the 
hall was darkened and the slit between the portiéres no 
wider than the cover of a book. But, all the same, he felt 
danger and was on his feet like a flash, his legs braced, his 
head dropped between his shoulders, and a long blade 
flashed from somewhere and lay in his hand as a man 
holds a foil. 

| waited for a second, feeling that the alarm might pass. 
Chu-Chu’s eyes were on the portiéres. His hand went out 
to the oak chest and picked up something lying there. | 
caught the glint of it and whipped out my pistol; and even 
as I did so Chu-Chu fired pointblank—straight into the 
portiéres. 

There was a sharp pain in my shoulder and the pistol 
flew out of my hand. I tore aside the portiéres and leaped 
into the room. Chu-Chu fired again; but I ducked under 
his arm, grabbed his wrist and sent the knife home just 
under it. He squalled like a cat and struck at me with his 
knife, putting the blade through my right forearm, Mad 
with pain, I loosened my hold of the hilt and struck him 
under the chin with my left fist. It was a solid, short-arm 
blow and keeled him over. At the same instant somebody 
grabbed me from behind. I flung back my head and 
writhed round like a cat. A footman had me by the 
shoulders, but I got an arm free and landed him one 
between the eyes that sent him floundering across a chair. 
Then I turned and darted out of the door, down the stairs, 
grabbed up my bundle and dashed into the nearest thicket, 
a mass of shrubs and flowers, and out into the more open 
park behind. Back of the house there was yelping like 
kennels at feeding-time, and two or three of the waiters 
who were carrying dishes down the path with the grass 
carpet caught sight of me as I sped under the trees and 
raised a squall. Chu-Chu had drilled me through the 
shoulder and sliced me through the arm, and before I'd 
gone fifty meters my head began to swim. The shoulder 
didn’t bother me a bit, but the blood was welling out of my 
arm rich and red, and I knew he’d got an artery. So I 
pulled up for a minute and tugged off my tie and twisted it 
round a couple of times, tying it with hand and teeth; and 
hardly had I got it fast when things began to get black and 
i had to stretch out on the ground, knowing that unless | 
did | was pretty sure to flop. 


November 1i, i9i/ 


The faintness passed in a few moments and I shoved up 
my head to look and listen. 1 was lying in a heavy clump 
of ivy that covered not only the ground but the trees 
and shrubs thereabout and made a splendid cover. Voices 
were shouting from here and there, and the hum from the 
house was like a beehive kicked over. Somebody was 
crashing round in the underbrush not far away, but out 
of sight from where I lay. You know how jungly and 
overgrown these French places get —so different from the 
spick-and-span English ones. 

It was a bad lookout for me, as I knew that some of the 
people would have run out into the road; but all hands 
would be looking for a man in a tweed knickerbocker suit, 
according to the descriptions of the footman and the waiter 
who had sighted me as | burst from the house. So as 
quickly as | could | climbed into my long black soutane, 
round hat and goggles. Then, walking carefully and 
making as little noise as possible, | stole through the 
underbrush toward the wall, where I fell on a path. 

Nobody was in sight for the moment, but there were 
shouts and cries coming from all over the place. Then 
down the path in my direction came running a couple of 
chauffeurs, both of them with very flushed faces. At sight 
of me they paused for a second. 

“Have you seen anybody?” asked one of them. 
“Have | seen anybody?” [ repeated. ‘1 do not under 
stand. What has happened?” 


“There has been a thief in the house! Where do you 


come from anyhow?” 

“ft am afraid you have had too much to drink,” | 
unswered. “Too much wine is a bad thing during this hot 
weather.” 
“Come on!” said the other impatiently. ‘* Don’t stop 
to argue! And the two of them started to run down the 
path. 

The whole park was swarming, and from all sides came 
the sound of crashing foliage and shouted questions and 
answers. ‘The déjeuner had been abandoned, of course, and 
guests, waiters, cooks, chauffeurs, stablemen and field 
workers were scouring the place—some beating out the 
bushes, others patrolling the road outside on the lookout 
for the criminal, should he break for the wall. I came 
suddenly upon an exquisitely dressed gentleman and lady 
adventuring through the woods, hand in hand. He was 
pushing slightly in advance, armed with an enormou 
earving knife and glaring ferociously into the shaded 
coverts. [recognized him at a glance as Maret, the actor; 
and the woman [ had seen in the restaurants with her hus 
band, a prominent playwright. She was very pretty and 
appeared frightened; and as I drew near the actor turned 
and gave her an embrace that ought to have reassured her, 
so far as the desperado was concerned. Then, as he loosed 
her, she caught sight of me and let out a little scream, at 
which Maret gave a jump that might have taken him to 
the top of the wall if it had been in the right direction. 
Seeing what I was, he scowled ferociously and picked up 
the carving knife which he had dropped. 

“Have you seen anything suspicious?”’ he demanded in 
his sonorous stage voice. 

| smiled and made a little gesture with my hand 

“A slight indiscretion, Monsieur,”’ ] answered. “| have 
already forgotten it.”’ 

The lady giggled. Maret frowned, then burst into a 
laugh. 

* Touché, mon ami!” he said. “I was, of course, refer 
ring to this scoundrel of a burglar, not to a slight touch of 
midsummer madness.” 

“Indeed,” said my lady, raising her eyebrows. ‘So it 
was that—and the champagne perhaps.” 

I smiled, touched my hat and passed on, leaving them to 
squabble and make it up. A little farther on I saw a tall 
white figure moving toward me at right angles. It disap- 
peared behind some evergreens; then out into the path in 
front of me stepped Léontine. 

I moved aside to let her pass, raising my hand to the 
brim of my hat. She shot me a quick glance and seemed 
about to look away; then stared, and her amber-colored 
eyes seemed to darken. Then she raised her hand warn- 
ingly,-seemed to listen for an instant, and stared in a 
stealthy way under the lowhung branches. 

““You’re a wolf, Frank,” she whispered. ‘‘How did you 
manage it? Getting honest has turned you preacher in 
not much but costume—has it, my friend? And”—she 
turned her head aslant and surveyed me with a critical 
smile-—‘‘I must say, you look rather nice.” 

“Is he dead?” I asked, and leaned against the wail, for 
the tourniquet on my arm was hurting me horribly. 

“No. You've missed again, my little boy. The surgeon, 
Doctor Lemaitre — who was lunching with us, you know 
says the knife passed between the ribs and the heavy 
muscles of the chest. He is painfully but not dangerously 
hurt.” 

**Do they guess who it is?’ 

“On the contrary, he is the hero of the moment. He is 
the brave chauffeur who, while walking under the trees, 
saw 4 man scale the wall and followed him to the house, 
where he surprised him at his work and tried to take him 
single-handed. Hertzfeld is going to give him a handsome 
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present for having prevented the robbery. There was in 
the safe a diamond tiara for which our friend the Baron 
paid two hundred thousand frances, and which he had 
intended to present to a certain young actress of his 
acquaintance on her jour de féte as a slight token of his 
appreciation of her talent.”’ 

I whistled. 

“Chu-Chu’s chest is not the sorest part of him!” 
I observed. 

“He is very vexed,”’ said Léontine. ‘‘As he was my 
taxi driver I have volunteered to look after him and shall 
take him to a maison de santé that I know of. Don’t try to 
kill him while he’s laid up, Frank. That would not 
be nice.” 

“All right,”’ Lanswered. “‘By-the-way, Léontine, where 
are yoursympathies? Am Ito count on your help or net?” 

“Neither, mon ami. My position is precisely that of 
Ivan. Personally I sympathize with you, as there is a 
great deal about Chu-Chu that I have never liked; but he 
is one of us and you are arenegade. So, as the case stands, 
I am strictly neutrai. Fight it out, my little dogs, and may 
the best pup win! What you did on the road to Calais set 
my blood on fire; I would have given my jewels to have 
been in the car with you. And what you have done today 
was daring too—and I like daring things. No; you've 
missed again—but perhaps you may catch it on the third 
coup. I won’t help 
you, Frank; but I'll 
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over, but she pulled herself together and her eyes fastened 
on Léontine in a hard little stare. 

There was quite a group round the gate—people belong- 
ing to the estate and passers-by who, seeing the commo- 
tion, had stopped out of curiosity and were asking silly 
questions. 

Everybody looked at us as we came out and somebody 
asked: 

“The poor fellow is dead —or dying?” 

“No,” answered Léontine. ‘“‘He is in no danger. 
Fortunately a priest was not needed, after all.” She 
glanced about and her eyes fell on Rosalie’s taxi and 
Rosalie herself standing beside it. 

“You are free, Madame?” asked Léontine. 

“Yes, Madame,” Rosalie answered. 

“Then will you take Monsieur to Paris to prepare them 
at the maison de santé to receive our brave chauffeur | 
cannot get the place on the telephone. One can never get 
any body it any time on the te lephone, in Paris or in the 
suburbs.” 

‘Perfectly, Madame,” an 
down to crank the motor. 

1 lifted my hat to Léontine and walked to the taxi; and 


wered Rosalie, and stepped 


as I passed the group at the gate I heard somebody say 
in an undertone: 
“He looks badly frightened, that prédicateur.” 






As soon as we were clear of the gate I put my lips to 
the speaking-tube. 
“Oui, M’sieu’!” 


again. 

“There's a roa 
right into the fores 
am wounded ar 
go into P:% 

"Vi we 
her d. 

A fe 
the rig 
prese iort l 
W I ore 
came ) 

Rosali p 
\r 1 
Engli 

‘lg t 
bowl it K 
I'm afraic I 
golf suit.’ 

Ro k h 
thoughtfully. “Let 


aid 


for we had both droppe d into French 


here that leads off to the 


‘Run 


100K alter mys 


and 


lowed, 


suddenly 


the 


in there, please. | 
if a little before we 


accelerated 


n turned sharply to 


in to creep up a little wood road Wher 


took the less 





tell you what I will 
do: I’ll walk to the 
gate with you and 
see you into the 
road —and if neces- 
sary say that I know 
you. They might 
wonder what you 
were doing here.”’ 

“T’ll say that I 
was passing and 
came in when I 
heard the row.” 

“T don’t think 
that it will be neces- 
Sary to Say any- 
thing. The gendar- 
merie has not yet 
arrived and every- 
body is off his head. 
It was so funny, 
Frank, to see the 
way the party broke 
up. Some of the 
men got pale and 
some got red, and 
two or three began 
to arm themselves 
with empty bottles 
and some with full 
ones; and some ran 
to the house ——” 

“And some are 
spooning in the 
park,” J interrupted. 

“T don’t doubt 
it What’s the 
matter, Frank? 
You are getting 
ghastly!” 

“Chu-Chu 
pricked me in the 
arm.” 

“Here—rest a 
minute! Sh-h-h!— 
somebody’s com- 
ing. Brace up!” 

I managed to 
brace up after a 
moment or two and 
we started to walk 
to the gate. Fortu- 
nately it wasn’t far, 
and—would you 
believe it!—the 
first person I saw 
was Rosalie, her 
taxi pulled up to 
the curb and she 
talking, with a very 
white face, to a 
mottled-looking 
footman armed 
with a billiard cue. 
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HEN Rosalie 
caught sight 














of me I thought she 
was going to keel 


I Ducked Under His Arm, Grabbed His Wrist an 


Sent the Knife Home Just Under It 


he, 


us 


d of the two, which 


chase, and presently 


nd looked at me 
‘I know something 
about wounds. I’ve 
oiten helped Sister 
Anne Marie 

Everybody in the 
quarter comes to 
her with anything 

from a flybite to 
cancer, Most of 
those people would 
rather go to the 


blame then 
An American sur 
geon that Il drove 


to Beaujon one day 


came out and 
0 the sidewalt 
before he got into 


the cab. “Genius 


vorking in a pi 

pm '’ was his con 

n t Let me se 
” 

your arm 


The sleeve of t} 
soutane was soaker 
and, as Rosalie 
began to pull it off 
she looked at her 
hands and gave @ 
little scream. The 
tweed coatsleeve 
was a mess; and 
while I was working 
out of it things 
began to grow dark 
again. This time 
the twilight was 
very short, and I 
» after a 
while to find my 


woke u! 
self on the grass 
and Rosalie putting 
the final touches on 
2 beautiful white 


bandage that 


gripped my arm 
from the hand t 
the shoulder. As 
I began to get Re! 
sible I noticed that 
the sun was rather 


low for so early it 


the afternoon and 


“What time is 





it?’’ I asked. 

R e leaned 
over me and 
laughed, but her 

r 1 a queer 

j eq er in it 
I giad you re 
ke,”’ iid he 
uisly. “Twa 

i d you'd gone 
to sleep for good 
osx cnet Uetinees Gael 


n awful lot of blood 
I've been tying 
(Continued on 
Page 52 
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Loans to Salaried People 


a" MALL investigation in the city of New York covered 
L three hundred patrons of loan sharks and showed that 
the average interest paid by them was at the rate of one 
hundred and eighty per cent a year. 

Probably this is typical of the loan-shark business, to 
correct which the New York legislature last year passed 
the Brooks bill, limiting the rate of interest on salary loans 
to eighteen per cent a year. The bill went into effect 
September first; and the workings of the act since that 
date are said to demonstrate anew that the salary-loan 
business cannot possibly be conducted at so low a rate as 
eighteen per cent, because the losses are too great. 

Undoubtedly the losses in this business are very great. 
Every loan shark asserts it, and the manner in which the 
business is conducted lends verisimilitude to his asser- 
tion. Here is the loan-shark proposition: Lend money to 
almost anybody with a job who applies, and charge so high 
a rate that if only three out of five meet their obligations 
you will still be ahead of the game. In short, make the 
man who pays his loan stand the loss involved in lending 
to the man who doesn’t. That this puts an enormous 
handicap upon honesty goes without saying. 

A great miny men do repay their loans, or the loan- 
shark business couldn’t survive at any rate of interest. 
For a loan to a man who pays punctually, ten per cent is 
sufficient interest; but, if you are going to saddle him with 
all the losses involved in lending indiscriminately to every 
clerk, fifty per cent may be too little. 

rhe Bank of France will lend ten dollars as cheerfully 
as a hundred thousand and at the same interest; but our 
credit system puts everybody who wants to borrow a 
small amount in one category —as tramps. 


Wages in the United States 


~~ NETERMINE whether the United States is pros- 
pering we turn to a familiar set of figures—bank sta- 
tistics, railroad earnings, exports and imports, the make of 
iron, the crop report, and so on; but these figures —except 
the last named —throw precious little light upon the far 
more important question whether the people of the United 
States are prospering. To answer that question we must 
know first, of all the state of wages, for two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of this country who are gainfully employed 
live by wages. 

And it is only occasionally, or here and there, that any 
satisfactory report upon wages can be found. Professor 
Nearing, of the University of Pennsylvania, in his interest- 
ing book on the subject. says that of all the states of the 
Union not more than five publish good up-to-date wage 
statistics. These five are Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
Kansas, Oklahoma and Ohio. Students of contempora- 
neous politics may find it significant that interest in the 
wage-earner’s income is rather livelier in agricultural 
Kansas and Oklahoma than in industrial Pennsylvania 
and Illinois. 

Massachusetts is fourth among the manufacturing 
states in point of output, but first in the matter of wage 
statistics. The report for 1908 shows that, of three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand adult males employed in leading 


industries, one-third received less than four hundred and 
sixty dollars a year—or under forty dollars a month—and 
three-quarters averaged under sixty dollars a month. Ofa 
hundred and forty-five thousand adult temales in the same 
industries, two-thirds averaged under thirty-five dollars 
a month. Oddly enough, the well-protected cotton-goods 
trade, though employing the largest number of hands, 
paid the poorest wages. Nearly a third of its adult male 
employees got less than eight dollars a week and four-fifths 
of them less than twelve dollars a week. 

Two-thirds of our people live by wages, and about 
two-thirds of them find the living quite pindling. 


Has Mr. Kipling Heard of This? 


ERHAPS we shall get Canada yet, in spite of the rejec- 

tion of reciprocity, unless stirring appeals from the 
Overseas Club in London and from various patriots in 
Canada are promptly heeded. At any rate, we are stead- 
ily, if stealthily, seducing the minds of her younger 
inhabitants. 

More than ninety per cent of the moving-picture films 
exhibited in the Dominion are made in the United States, 
it appears, with the result, as one indignant correspondent 
points out, that in nearly all heroic and patriotic pictures 
Yankee soldiers and sailors are the heroes. Another cor- 
respondent describes his experience upon dropping in at 
a moving-picture show. The subject exhibited was the 
capture of Ticonderoga, and ‘Ethan Allen and his Green 
Mountain Boys were represented as performing prodigies 
of valor, while the British soldiers were pictured as pol- 
troons. The exhibition of such pictures in Canada is 
insulting,’”’ he declares. ‘‘It should be considered that 
moving pictures are having a powerful educative influence 
over our young people’—who may grow up with the 
impression that a discharge of firearms makes British 
soldiers hysterical. The proprietor of a number of moving- 
picture shows, who declcres himself ‘heart and soul in 
favor of any plan that will enable Canadian theater man- 
agers to obtain pictures portraying British valor or glorify- 
ing the British flag,” explains, however, that, though 
English manufacturers are favored by a preferential tariff, 
they do not send any films to Canada that will compete 
with the obnoxious Yankee output. In this dilemma, per- 
haps the Overseas Club should subsidize some Yankee 
manufacturer to make films showing whole regiments of 
American soldiers in precipitate retreat, with a corporal’s 
guard of redcoats in valorous pursuit. 

Probably it would grieve the patriots still more deeply to 
learn that Canadian youths—like youths in the United 
States—don’t care a rap whether the British chase the 
Continentals or vice versa—if only it’s a good picture. 


High Steel Standards 


| pee lege a is a model town, having been created 
within a few years by the big steel company of that 
name with a view to meeting all its special requirements in 
the most scientific manner. The arrangements for han- 
dling ore, rails, and se on, were planned with great care 
and are said to be admirable. 

About two-thirds of its male inhabitants, says John 
A. Fitch, in the Survey, are day-laborers in the steel mills — 
mainly raw peasant immigrants who know nothing about 
urban congestion and the sanitary problems raised thereby. 
They get a dollar and a half for a ten-hour day or a dollar 
and eighty cents for a twelve-hour day. Many of them 
inhabit lodging barracks that are thoughtfully built round 
and over a large swamp in the center of the town—“ of 
practically stagnant water, foul with unspeakable accumu- 
lations of all sorts,’”’ and receiving the sewage of the district 
through open sewers. ‘I saw heaps of garbage in the rear 
of a great many houses every time I passed along the 
street,’’ Mr. Fitch reports; and he suspected that much of 
it went into the swamp. 

Last summer a distinguished steel man wrote Congress- 
man Mann that if certain steel products were placed on 
the free list wages would have to be readjusted to the 
European level. “‘Owing to the high standards of living 
enjoyed by our working people,” he said, “‘such a readjust- 
ment could not be accomplished without great suffering.” 
Possibly he meant the steel operatives would be deprived 
of their swamp and open cesspool. 


A Footnote to the Constitution 


HE Fourteenth Amendment, a fruit of the Civil War, 

was popularly supposed to be for the protection of 
former slaves. It says: ‘Nor shall any state deprive a 
a of life, liberty or property without due process of 
aw.” 

Under that simple paragraph a whole library of Supreme 
Court cases has arisen. In an annotated copy of the 
Constitution the paragraph is followed by column after 
column of small-type references to decisions. 

These do not exist because former slaves have been 
appealing for protection. A corporation is also a “ person’’; 
and as early as 1878 the court said: ‘“‘ While the amendment 
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has been part of the Constitution, as a restraint upon the 
states, only a few years, the docket of this court is crowded 
with cases in which we are asked to hold that state courts 
and state legislatures have deprived citizens of life, liberty 
or property without due process of law.” 

An act regularly passed by a state legislature or a decree 
formally entered by a state court may not be “‘ due process 
of law” at all. Whether it is or not, it has been held, 
“‘depends upon whether it was in substantial accord with 
the law and usage of England before the Declaration of 
Independence and in this country since it becamea nation, 
in similar cases.” Any corporation that deemed itself 
afflicted by a state statute might resort to the Supreme 
Court to learn whether the statute was “‘ due process of law.”’ 

This is not the popular impression of what the amend- 
ment was for; but, in an argument before the court in 
1882, Roscoe Conkling, who was an influential member of 
the committee that framed the amendment, said: “At the 
time it was ratified, as the records of the two houses will 
show, individuals and joint-stock companies were appeal- 
ing for protection against invidious and discriminating state 
and local taxes. The condition of the freedmen 
and the manifest duty owing to them no doubt brought 
on the occasion for Constitutional amendment; but when 
men set themselves to the task the accumulated evils 
falling within the purview of the work were surrounding cir- 
cumstances in the light of which they strove to strengthen 
the safeguards of the Constitution.” According to this 
statement, the amendment was really framed to protect 
suffering corporations as well as freedmen. As it happens, 
it has been infinitely more efficacious in the case of the 
former than in the case of the latter. 


The Dismal Science 


HO takes political economy seriously? The reluc- 

tance at Washington to undertake monetary legisla- 
tion, and the astonishing blunders Congress has committed 
in comparatively recent years when such legislation has 
been forced upon it, suggest that among politicians the 
notion is still prevalent that a nation can get on very well 
with almost any sort of fiscal arrangements. 

However, no doubt bad management of finance is more 
dangerous to a nation than bad management of armies and 
fleets. Frederick the Great suffered overwhelming defeats 
in the field, but an ever-solvent treasury enabled him to 
wage seven years’ war against Europe and come out vic- 
torious. When peace was made with the American 
Colonies, England’s debt was equal to that of France. 
Interest on it absorbed three-quarters of the national 
revenue. England’s credit was so weak that to raise 
twelve million pounds she had issued bonds for twenty-one 
million pounds. Frederick said she was ruined and could 
never again hope to rival victorious France. In the next 
six years the English Government strove with might and 
main for retrenchment and sound fiscal reconstruction, 
while the French exchequer fell into the hands of Calonne, 
whose cheerful theory was: “In order to establish public 
credit one must cultivate luxury.” Pursuing this sapient 
notion, in less than four years of peace he borrowed six hun- 
dred and fifty million franes and squandered a large part of 
it. France, then, was floundering in insolvency and the 
Revolution was beginning, while the Continental prestige 
of England was higher than for many years. If Adam 
Smith could have impressed Lord North and George III as 
deeply as he impressed Pitt a few years later probably there 
would have been no American Revolution in 1776. 


Unscrambling the Eggs 


RESIDENT TAFT has declared himself quite satis- 

fied with the Sherman Act as now interpreted. Setting 
the Supreme Court to “‘unscramble eggs” under that act 
seems to him an adequate method of dealing with the 
Trust problem. So long as the President holds this view no 
advance toward a solution of the problem can be expected 
from him. Some corporate names may be changed, as in 
the case of the Standard Oil Company, or from time to 
time some smaller stockholders may be frightened, as when 
the district attorney objected to the Tobacco Trust’s 
reorganization plan; but the essential problem will remain 
just what it was before. 

The day the Tobacco plan was filed, Insurgent Kepub- 
licans, in convention at Chicago, declared: 

“The present condition of uncertainty in business is 
intolerable and destructive of industrial prosperity. It is 
worse than idle to leave the question of whether great 
business enterprises are legal or not merely to judicial 
determination. Industrial corporations should, by affirma- 
tive legislative enactment, be given definite rules of con- 
duct by which business conducted in accordance therewith 
shall be made safe and stable, while the interests of the 
public shall be fully safeguarded. We seek constructive 
legislation and not destructive litigation.” 

With the Trusts, as formerly with the tariff, the Regulars 
stand pat and the Insurgents demand progress. We have 
no doubt that the Insurgents will carry the day in the latter 
case, as they have already virtually carried it in the former. 
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WHO’S WHO-AND WHY 


Knight Thoughts 


ANY men have sold mi: es that were dreams, but 
Uncle Jesse Knight is the only man I ever heard of 
who sold a dream that vas a mine. 

Uncle Jesse ‘did it, all right. Likewise he has sold a 
good many other dreams or the results of them; for, when 
it comes to having visions that cash in for coin of the realm, 
Uncle Jesse makes any other prophet, seer or prognosticator 
look like a reactionary who reacted something like forty 
years ago. 

Uncle Jesse is a Mormon and lives at Provo, Utah. 
Therefore, he is entitled to have visions. He is a miner 
and a developer of mines. Every time he needs a good 
mine in his business he has a dream —and, presto! he goes 
out and finds the mine where the dream told him to look. 
Of course it was not always thus. Uncle Jesse had a good 
many dreams about mines in his earlier days that didn’t 
pan out. Probably he was only practicing —rounding into 
form, as the saying is. 

Presently he dreamed the real dream. He dreamed that 
if he started digging in a certain place, and dug until he 
came under a certain sagebrush, he would make his strike. 
Uncle Jesse had been pestering a lot of people with his 
dreams; and they all thought he was a harmless old party 
and humored him, but they would not invest. This time 
Uncle Jesse was sure he had the right sort of a revelation; 
so he went out and tried to get six hundred dollars for 
expenses 

They all laughed at him, being bright mining men and 
knowing the exact ratio between dreams and discoveries, 
which is as one is to a million or a billion, or any other 
portly number you can think of. 

Uncle Jesse kept on having the dream and saw that 
Eldorado of a sagebrush every night. Finally he raised 
the six hundred dollars and dug. It was a good dream. 
Right under the particular sagebrush he had seen in his 
dream he made his strike. That dream 
developed into the Humbug Mine. 

After that Uncle Jesse had no diffi- 
culty in capitalizing his dreams. All 
he had to dowas to have a revelation and the 
the money came pouring in. I don’t know 
whether he dreamed the Uncle Sam Mine or 
not, but he owned it and sold it for five hundred thousand 
dollars, of which sum he gave one-tenth to the church, 
being a good Mormon and bound by the tithing system. 

They say out in Utah that Uncle Jesse has done more 
than any other one individual —as an individual—toward 
eveloping the mineral resources of the state. He wouldn't 
ye much of a dreamer if he hadn't the courage to back his 


own dreams; and he is enough of a dreamer to get other 
people to back them also. He has been in mining for many 
years. You hear Utah people scoff at Uncle Jesse’s revela- 


them have stock in his mines, just the 


tions, but most of 

ame, 
Uncle rives the impression of being earnest but 

simple-min an enthusiastic, well-meaning, but not 


very acute sort of a citizen, who is ambling along with his 





visions and dreams and revelations. Uncle Jesse gives 
that impression, said. Givesisthe word. Also, that isthe 
exact, the identical impression Uncle Jesse desires to impart. 
You can hear people say he is a bit touched in the upper 
story, as they | it. Ladies and gentlemen, take it from 
me, Uncle Jesse Knight is crazy exactly like a fox. “They're 


talking too much about that mine,” he said one day about 








one of his properties. ‘They are claiming too much for it. 


It isn’t worth so much as they say it is—not by a lot!” 
Uncle Jesse’s Visions 


AN you imagine any such flow of conversation from a 
miner? You cannot; nor could any one else. Simple- 
“Huh!” said 


‘He doesn’t want us to buy into it!” 


minded old person decrying his own mine! 
all the wise ones. 
Wherefore they rushed to buy into 
Uncle Jesse, having issued his warning, was 
Foolish move on his part, wasn’t it? Oh, certainly; but 
he sold the stock. 

He has visions about other things too. One of his 
illuminating revelations was about land in Alberta, Can- 
ada. He dreamed that proposition out some years before 
Alberta was not anything much but a place forthe mounted 
police to ride over. So he went up and bought a few 
thousand acres for not much an acre. Then he dreamed 
about raising sugar beets up there, and dreamed a sugar 
factory; and now that land is worth dollars where it was 
worth cents when Uncle Jesse dreamed about it first. 
A good dreamer, I should say! 

Uncle Jesse is a Democrat. T'wo or three years ago he 
had a revelation that he ought to run for governor on the 
Democratic ticket. It was a good revelation too; but, as 
is the way with some political dreams, it failed in one 


Oddly enough, 
willing to sell! 


























PHOTO, BY CHASE, SALT LAKE CITY 
Being of a Kindly Nature He Lets Others 
Into His Ventures 


Uncle Jesse ij greatly interested in Brigham Univer 
in Utah; and one time, not long ago, he called a meeting 


raise money to pay an obligation of eight thousand dollar 


hanging over the school. Uncle Jesse was chairman of the 
meeting. He appointed a secretary and made a speect 
telling of the needs of the university As he concluded he 
ubseribed two thousand dollars for himself. He started 
to sit down, but another thought struck him and he talked 
ome more As he concluded his second speech he it 
scribed two thousand dollars for his wife. Just as he 


about to resume his seat he was impelled to talk agai: 
He finished th section by subscribing two thousand do 


lars for his son who was up in Alberta at the time in the 


Sugar factory and who was an alumnus of e university. 
That seemed about all; but, after the secreta had put 
down the subscription for the son, Uncle Jesse had another 


line of thought which he elaborated. Havi completed 
this argument he subscribed two thousand dollars for hi 
daughter. Then he did sit down. 

“Now, Mr. Chairman,” said a man in the meeting, 
““T move this meeting do adjourn.” 

“What for?’”’ asked Uncle Jesse excitedly. 
hardly begun yet. What do we want to adjourn fc 

“Well, Mr. Chairman,” said the secretary, “we only 
needed eight thousand dollars and we have that; sothere’s 
nothing else to do.” 

And they adjourned. 





Absolutely Hemmed In 


LOUISVILLE editor went to a dinner one 1 
41 stayed late. It was after two o'clock in the morning 
when he reached his house afoot. In front of the house 
was a very small yard, hardly more tl 
grassplot; and in the exact center of it stood a maple 
apling, with a two-inch butt. The newspaper man mad 
for the door, but tacked off at an angle and bumped into 
the little treelet. He made a fresh 


start, executed a wide and uncertain 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About ji. es Beran 


against the maple TI time 


Great and the Near Great _ 2i® back against its swaying trunk in order to 


particular. This sort of a revelation—in Utah—has to 


come from headquarters in the Mormon Church; 
before U ] 
order, somebody in authority in the official-revelation 
department short-circuited it « 
Jesse didn’t run. However, the i 
Uncle Jesse’s son, known as J. William Knight, changed 





‘le Jesse could get his arei 
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9 
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his name for campaign purposes to Jesse Knight, Junior 
and came mighty near winning with him. 

Since that time Uncle Jesse has been convinced his 
dream about running for governor was a perfectly good 


dream; and he took occasion to nominate himself the next 
time in a speech not iong ago Inasmuch as he is easily 
the most popular Democrat in the state and the strongest 
he probably will make this proposition stick if he 

of the same mind when nomination time comes round — and 


if others are. 


No man in Utah stands higher in mation of the 
people— Mormons and Gentiles alike Uncle Jesse 





He is ope n-hearted, generous, charitable, a developer of 











resources. He cloaks a great natural shrewdness with hi 
homely manners and speech, and always has a faraway 
look in his eyes. However, his mind is never far awa} 
but always, inevitably and invariably on the exact s] 
where business is be ing done. Being of a kindly nature he 
lets others into his ventures—and, being simple 
child, always retains the controllin erest himse H 
has developed iteen or ent yme good 
some not o good; and he still has those dreaming qua 
unimpaired. 

Uncle Jesse’s father was one of the earliest ) eT 
to Mormonism and was the close f ] ! | t 
Joseph Smith, the inal prophet. he marriage 
Uncle Jesse’s f mother was the first marriage 
Prophet Jose I h Smith performed. This was at Kirt 
Ohio, in 1834 Later, his parents moved to Nauvoo 
Illinois, where Jesse was born in 1845. After his father 


died his mother took her seven children to Salt Lake, where 
the Mormons had moved, and became a schoolteacher 
Jesse worked at anything he could find to do \A 
scout in the Black Hawk War, 
ing of the Union Pacific Railroad. 


He was at Tintic when the first mines were discovered; had 


ind it LSOS Wa a freighter 





and teamster on the buiid 


his first dreams there and made some locations. He went 
into the czttle business and into farming, but he kept dream- 
ly dreamed the Humbug Mine 


Since that time he has become rich and has moved to Provo 


ing of mines--and fina 


where he now lives —a sturdy though visionary citizen. 





be sure of getting the direction right—and 
off he went again, plowing up the grass. 
It wasn’t any use—he circled the law wice, but. he 
finished up holding on to the sapling. 


Thereupon he sat himself down with great care, removed 





his hat, his shoes and his dre coat, and rolled up the dre 
coat for a pillow; and as he sank to rest beneath the star 
he muttered in a voice of resignatior 

“Lost, by Heavens! ompletely lost in the midsh of an 
impen’trable foresh! 


When History Didn’t Repeat Itself 
fj ip cook for a well-known Seattle family left and no 











other could be obtained, 80 the lady of the house did 
the cooking herself, with such satisfactory re 
after a month, her husband gave her beautif ‘ f 
ables as a token of 8 appre ‘ he good d er 
he had had. 

Of course the neighbors soon heard of tl und wher 
ie cook left in another equa ‘ " , 
lady of that house her hu 

* Well. the cook | gone and I’) ‘t going to bother to 
get another. I'm g g to do the cooking mys¢ . 
And, dear I i wi M z } 

he he i the cooking? 

And, putting her arms round his neck, sh 

all I ge rr cooking?” 

Wi i! } } 

x a Tip i ‘ 
A Butte Candidate 
2 Y f ymi 
e! Butte, M \ L) 

nad ne { of presse g tl 
He had the é fj ‘ 

*Gentleme of the ynve j } 
aquty t I pleasure oO} ‘ 
highly important office of justice e peace » 
name is a household word ir 
name k NT ) i i 

I} An r « f i I i 
Butte 

All this time Dugan was shuffling hi 
remember what the man’s name wa He saw the 
candidate in the back part of the hall 

igns. 

“Hey, you!” shouted Dugan. “Come on up here und 
tell us what that household-word ame of yours is!”’ 
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One of ‘the 
Quality 
maotettlar 
rey a 
THE AMERICAN 
SUGAR 
REFINING 
CO. 


So many inquiries 
have come to us, 
for patterns of the 
little “Miss Crystal 
Domino” costumé@ 
for children’s par 
ties that we have 
had the 
pared in five and 
ten year sizes. 
Sent on request. 
Address. 417 Wall St 
New York City 
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| out such periods. 


| panies 


THE SATURDAY 


Telephone 


By ROGER 


S WE have discussed the securities of 

A street railroads and lighting com- 

panies in preceding articles and are 

now about to consider telephone securities, 

it is rather interesting to note the extent to 

which each of these public utilities is said 
to be a tax upon the people. 


Steam Railroads . $20.00 
Beast Meieeeds . 1 cs ew Os ts OM 
Gas . » 3 AO Bree ce a 
| Electric Light . eg eS ee 
WEN 5c 2 6 pre hie Se 
This does not necessarily mean that each 


reader of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
spends $20 a year on railroad fares and 
only $1.75 on telephoning; but it does 
mean that, for every $1.75 spent on tele- 
phoning in this country, $20 is spent on 
railroad fares or freight. As in economiz- 
ing it is natural and easiest to curtail first 
those disbursements which are heaviest, 
economizing last on those which are small- 
est, it is found that the earnings of tele- 
phone companies are less affected during 
periods of depression than the earnings of 
any other class of corporations; in fact, it 


| is greatly due to the efforts of Mr. Vail, 


the present able president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, that 
most careful studies have been made of this 
and other features in order to detect the 
effect which a business depression has 
upon the earnings of telephone companies. 
These studies not only show that there has 


| heretofore been no decline in telephone 
| earnings during a period of depression, 
| which is also true in the case of the earn- 


ings of certain other public utilities, but 
there has been a continuous increase in 
earnings of telephone companies through- 
By tables prepared by 
the statistical department of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, its 
president has been able to demonstrate con- 
clusively that telephone earnings are the 
most stable of any class of public utili'y 
corporation earnings; and therefore the 
securities—especially the bonds of certain 
telephone companies—should be attractive 
to most conservative investors. 


Independent Lines 


As so often emphasized in this series of 
articles, there is no class of securities that 
has all the advantages or all the disadvan- 
tages; and telephone securities are no 
exception to the rule. Though the record 
of telephone earnings is one of continual 
and marked increase, yet telephone com- 
have been subjected to fierce 


| competition, owing to the fact that com- 


petitive plants can be installed so cheaply — 
especially in the smaller cities, where wires 
can be placed largely overhead. It is true 
this competition is theoretically against 
public welfare. An ideal telephone system 
should be universal, and all the various 
exchanges should be so bound together by 
toll lines that there is ample provision for 
intercommunication between all commu- 


| nities. Any telephone system failing to 


meet these requirements falls short of 
satisfying the public. Nevertheless, not- 


| | withstanding this fundamental principle, a 


host of independent companies has sprung 
up all over the country, so that there wasa 
time a few years ago w yhen the total number 
of “independent” telephones exceeded the 
total number of Bell telephones. This has 
resulted in fierce competition, both as to 
rates and service. 
In some cities, where the Bell telephone 
has been the sole company, for instance, it 


| charges nearly fifty dollars a year for a 


house telephone private line. An inde- 
pendent company is organized which starts 


| out with a rate of about twenty dollars a 


| panies; but, 


for the same service, or less than one- 
alf of the Bell company’s charge. Of 
course the Bell company may have been 
charging too much, but the independent 
company doubtless is charging too little to 
provide for proper maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and overhead charges. The Bell com- 
panies have wisely very seldom come down 
to as low rates as the independent com- 
in instances like the above- 
mentioned, the Bell sometimes cuts from 
fifty doliars to about thirty dollars. Of 
course, in the case of a family having only 
one telephone, this is an apparent saving; 


EVENING POST 


Securities 
W. BABSON 


but as a large number of people and espe- 
cially most business houses, under such 
circumstanees, are obliged to install both 
telephones, the total cost is in excess of the 
cost under the one company, the sub- 
scribers being also subjected to the double 
nuisance of always finding that the party 
desired has “‘the other ’phone.” 

The local independent companies have 
been greatly aided by the fact that they have 
been owned and operated by local interests 
and thus have been referred to as the “‘ home 
company,” while the Bell companies have 
been represented as being operated by 
“Wall Street” and ‘“‘some hard-hearted 
Eastern capitalists.” Under these con- 
ditions the independent systems have grown 
so rapidly that, though twenty years 
ago the Bell company did nearly ninety per 
cent of the business—and, moreover, has 
increased its clientéle with most rapid strides 
every year since—yet the independents have 
grown with such strides that, out of nearly 
26,000 telephone companies or lines opera- 
ting today about 8,000,000 stations, the Pell 
system proper operates only about one-half 
of the total number of stations, though over 

8000 friendly companies or lines operate 
about 1,500,000 stations. The remaining 
telephones are operated by about 17,000 
smaller companies, with an average of 
about 75 telephones a company. The 
companies are made up largely of small 
rural associations along coéperative lines 
and in many cases do not in any way com- 
pete with the Bell system, but rather tend 
to become feeders for the same. On the 
other hand, there are over 200 companies 
that have, on an average, about 5000 
stations to each company, and these com- 
panies are a source of great trial and annoy- 
ance to the so-called ‘‘ Bell interests’; in 


fact, it is very interesting to see what the | 


American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, in an official bulletin, says relative to 
these companies: 

“The seatte red localities, lack of compre- 
hensive toll lines, diversity of methods and 
variety of apparatus make it impossible to 
form these companies into a system in the | 
sense that the term is applied to the Bell | 


system, much talk and some little attempt | 


at doing this to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. These companies may be formed into 
three groups: 


‘Group I—Companies of less than $500- 


000 capital, that may be termed legitimate | 
companies, started for the most part to fill | 


a real or fancied want by local interests, 


conservatively organized and operated. | 


Many of them are not active competitors of 
the Bell; most of them were started with 
the belief that low rates are profitable. 
Some 10 per cent have failed in the last 
few years, or as soon as the plant wore out, 
while most of the others acknowledge that 
rates must be raised before any profit can 
be made. This group numbers about 150 
companies, with total outstanding cap- 
ital obligations of $25,000,000, and some 
250,000 stations—or about $100 capital 
a station. Not having any considerable 
amount of toll lines this capitalization is 
high but reasonable. 

“Group II- 
of $500,000 to $1, 000,000. 
of these companies, with a total of $20,000,- 
000 capital outstanding, claiming 108, 000 
telephones capitalized at $185 a station. 
Considering that this covers but a small 
proportion of toll lines, it is absurdly large. 


“Group IijI—Companies with $1,000,- | 


000 capital. There are 38 of these com- 


panies, with a total outstanding capital of | 


$185,000,000, claiming 764,000 stations— 
or a capitalization of $242 a station. The 


remarks about overcapitalization above will | 


apply with greater force here.” 
Promoted Companies 


“Groups II and III comprise what may 
be termed ‘promoted companies’—that is, 
companies formed by syndicates inde- 
pendent of or connected with manufactur- 
ing companies that finance them through 
construction companies, as a rule, and dis- 
tribute the stock, when possible, to local or 
outside people. They were not formed to 
fill any definite want and were built under 
franchises promising low rates and large 
profits—seemingly a ridiculous proposi- 
tion, but still sufficiently attractive to 
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“Please have it for 
dinner” 


OU would hear this senti- 
ment echoed in thousands 
of comfortable homes all over 
the United States every day in 
the year—if you were there. 
The natural unspoiled appe- 
tite of a healthy child fairly craves 
a food so tasty and wholesome as 


bombil, 
TOMATO 


Soup 


An appetizing delight full of tonic 
nourishment in itself, this perfect 
soup also helps in the digestion of 
all that follows. 

It gives zest to the simplest meal, 
and itisan invitingaddition toany din- 
ner or luncheon no matter how formal. 

The only way to realize i 
tional quality is to try it for yourself. 

Why not get acquainted with this 


itse xCcep- 


ee .,., | tempting delicacy foday ? 
Companies with a capital | : / - 
There are 35 | 


| 21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chi-ken Ox Tail 


Gumbo Pea 


Chicken 


(Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon — Printanier 
Clam Chewder Tomato 
Consemmé Tomato-Okra 

Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


Just add hot water, 
to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the red-and-white label 


JoserH Campspett Company 
Camden N J 





bring & 


**My machine eats gasoline 
I eat these soups the while. 
Then twixt us both we’re 

nothin 


To eat up many a mile.”* 
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A Better Way 
to Buy Codfish 


Don’t waste any more 
time fussing with over-salted, 
unpalatable, unwholesome, 
‘dried cod,”’ so difficult to 
digest. We enable you to 
enjoy fresh sea foods no 
matter where you live. 











urnham 8 Morrill 


Fish Flakes 


Two sizes —10c and 15c 


(Except in the far West 


 —— 





THE NEW FOOD SUCCESS 


No Soaking, Picking or Boiling 
No Spoilage—No Waste. 


The Ocean Freshness 
Is Cooked Into It— 
Not Dried Out of It 


tender, nouri hing 


; boneless, 
pieces of choicest Cod 

Cooked in our ocean-side kitche a 
¢ I alte! being taken fromm the « 
deep waters of the Atlantic 

Iinme ite ick vithout prese i 
tive a » par hment ned, new 
tvle sanitary containers that bring the ocea 
flavor and freshness right to your table 


Ready for instant use in preparing 
Delicious 
Codfish Balls 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 
Creamed Fish 


and many other dainty fish dishe all 
having the same appetiz 





appearance, 
delightful flavor and succulent taste as if 
made from fre y caught ft 





HEALTHFUL—Food Specialists 


more 





agree that Codfish contains 


muscle and tissue-building elements 








than lamb, beef-ribs, chicken, eggs, 
wheat flour, or any vegetable except 


peas and beans. 


IT’S ECONOMICAL, TOO 
A 10c Tin Is Plenty For 4 Persons 

Try one tin 
a full size 10 tin lar prepaid 
FREE BOOK OF RECIPES 








of B & M Fish Flakes — your 


10 ? we w 


Every he write for ‘Good 
Eating, a iit y new 
the well-k t t, Mrs. J 
McKenzie H I t * Boston Cook 

1M lt is FREE on rey 


BURNHAM & MORRILL CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE, U.S.A. 
Burnham & Morrill Paris Sugar Corn— 

a revelation in car 1 corn. Order 








| only the independents’ 


| believe the 





have enabled the promoters to distribute 
something like $200,000,000 — nominal — of 
securities. 

“The history of these groups is similar 
apparent prosperity so long as the plant 
was new or securities were readily absorbed; 
then trying or calamitous times, applica- 
tion for higher rates, reorganizations, and 
so on. The failures in these groups 
been from 15 to 20 per cent in the last 
few years. The probability is that the 
stations claimed are not what might be 
called legitimate subscribers. One of the 
largest companies lately, still in process 
of reorganizat 10n, st ated to its bondholders 
that, out of over 11,000 subscribers, 3800 
had refused to pay and had ordered the 
telephones out; 3000 could not afford to 
have telephones and had not paid, and 
4200 were paying $30 a year—or less than 
half the published rates. Few of such com- 
panies are paying dividends; and fewer of 
them show anything earned after taking 
care of the plant, while most of them are 
paying fixed charges out of capital obliga 
tions. As before remarked, overcapitaliza 
tion, insufficient provision for deterioration 
of property in addition to current repairs, 
low rates and the lack of intercommunica- 
tion are slowly but surely bringing these 
companies to grief. The latter alone would 
do so, independent of any other cause 
Intercommunication is the life of our social 
and business organization, and a universal 
system is the only one over which com 
prehensive intercommunication can be had. 

“The public are thoroughly imbued with 
the idea that one system is the best sys- 
tem, but some argue that competition is 
needed to keep the business within bounds. 
in these days of official regulation, how 
ever, it is questioned whether there is need 
of competition. Regulation and competi 
tion cannot work together. Regulation 
would demand equal service and equal con- 
ditions of each competitor. There is no 
such cempetition in the telephone business, 
and to establish such competition is proba 
bly impossible; but, independently of that, 
is there such a thing as competition in the 
telephone business? To build a telephone 
exchange in the center of an existing sys- 
tem and give limited s« rvice over arestricted 
area is not competition—at least, not the 
sort of competition that is talked about by 
its advocates.” 


have 


Telephone Franchises 


Of course this is the Bell’s side of the 
story, and I give it here only because most 
readers of THE SATURDAY EVENING Post 
throughout the great Middle West hear 
side, It 
is much more popular to talk in favor of the 
independents, as all of us who are filled 
with good, red American blood like to be 
“‘independent” and fight. Moreover, I 
above statements may bé« 
pre judiced and exaggerated. Nevertheless, 
before investing one’s hard-earned savings, 
it is well to hear both sides of a story; and, 
however much the above may be exagger- 
ated, the small investor would better “* 
ten” before investing in new smal 
or independent telephone companies. 

As in the selection of street-railroad and 
lighting securities, the questions of fran- 
chise and replacement value, earnings and 
management must be carefully 
We do not hear much about the franchise 
in the case of telephone c 
not yet time for the important franchise 
to expire, Moreove r, certain 
franchises are more after the sty 
railroad franchises and are not 
upon local authorities as are the street 
railroad and lighting companies. On the 
other hand, the time is coming when the 
terms and expirations of telephone frar 
chises may cause a great deal of disci 
Therefore investors should confine ei! 
investments in telephone securities to those 
where the franchises have been approved 
by large banking interests. 

‘The same remarks apply to the replace- 
ment value, but to a much greater extent; 
in fact, it is doubly necessary that the 
replacement value of a telephone plant 
should be very much less than the bonded 
indebtedness, owing to the great deprecia 
tion involved in telephone plants. There 
fore conservative investors select telephone 
bonds of companies where the bonded debt 
is only about half the cost of the property. 

Discussing earnings and management 
brings one back again to the subject of 
competition, mentioned above. Given an 
honest management in a fair-sized com- 
munity, there is no reason why a telephone 


, ol course, 





conside 


ympanies, as it 


le of st 





so dependent 
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‘UST that one brief 

statement explains why 

you turn out an 
ordinary all-day ironing by 
three o’clock, with much 
less effort, and do better 
work, if you adopt ‘‘Amer- 
ican’’ Electric Ironing. 


can 


The botte of the tron ilway 


he iron being 
ers and 


1 well ironed 


The quicker, 
better, easier way: 


America 
Electriclroning 


One iron does all the work 
—heats while it’s working, 
and works while it’s heating 
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ELECTRIC 
HEAT 
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$11 * Newport trate e, $1 
to $15: “Arvgent $14.50 to $17.50 
TARMING-PAD—Figure 4—A 
W. ter bottle that isn't a bottk 
contains no hot water \ re 
n » > 
three he its, $6 50, 
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The same system that makes the 
“American Beauty” iron so effi- 
cient is utilized 
heating-devices: 


in these electric 


AMERICAN ELECTRICAL 
HEATER CO. 


Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 


1349 Woodward Ave. Detroit, U.S. A. 





THE 


OVERCOATS 


To be absolutely and 
authentically well-dressed, 
a gentleman. must 


“WEAR A BENJAMIN.” 


Whether the name applies to Overcoat or Suit, it 


distinguishes garments of the very highest class— 
in New York styles, perfectly tailored from the 
choicest English and American fabrics. 


BENJAMIN SUITS and OVERCOATS at $20 up. 

BENJAMIN DRESS or TUXEDO SUITS at $35 up. 

BENJAMIN MOTOR APPAREL, WAISTCOATS, 
and OTHER BENJAMIN SPECIALTIES 


at correspondingly moderate prices. 
Call upon the Benjamin Clothier 


in your city or send to us for 


Book of New York Fashions 


Ifred Renjamine OZ 


NEW YORK 

















Velvetrib 


Features 


Reinforced with silk 
2. Tailored button-holes 


Velvetrib fcels good because of the 

velvety softness of its fabric. Because 

it is elastic both ways, and‘has a 
snug, easy fit. 


The wonderful Velvetrib fabric is knit 
of the finest Egyptian yarn in two 
closely interwoven layers. This con- 
struct »n permits of great warmth 
withc _¢ bulkiness of fabric. 

By actual test, the Velvetrib Fabric shows 80 to 
100°% more tensile strength than other under- 
wear fabrics of equal weight. Velvelrib has 
the softness of fleeced-lined underwear without 
its fuzziness or rigidity, It fits glove-like and 
allows perfect freedom of movement, 

A Velvetrib garment 1s reinforced wherever 
Strain comes. It is double lock-stitched 
throughout, It has no weak spots, The 
making is as strong as the fabric. Note the 
six exclusive Velvelrib features illustrated, 


Velvetrib is Guaranteed 


against irritation to the skin, shrinking, ripping, 
tearing, bagging—or money back. 


MEN’ Separate Garments $1 
Union Suits . . . $2 
BOY 9 Separate Garments SOc 
Union Suits... $1 
Try Velvetrib Union Suits, with the perfected 
Oneita crotch. If your dealer doesn't sell Velvetrib, 


send us his name, We'll mail you booklet, sample 
of fabric, and see that you are supplied. 





Makers of famous Oneita-Knit Underwear 








Oneita Knitting Mills, mill No.52,Utica,N.Y.> | 
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company cannot pay a reasonable return 
on the amount invested, provided it has 
the field to itself; but when one-half of the 
business must be turned over to another 
company it is very uncertain whether both 
companies can long continue to be success- 
ful. In every community served by two 
companies one of these companies assumes 
the lead. Sometimes it is the independents 
and sometimes it is the Bell—but one is 
almost always forging ahead more rapidly 
than the other. 

For this reason I have no sympathy with 
those bankers who advise the purchase of 
only Bell securities or with those who advise 
the purchase of only independent securities, 


| as much depends upon the locality. In the 





case of St. Louis, the bonds of the independ- 
ent or local company stand very high and 
are considered by many as a safer invest- 


ment than the bonds of the Bell Telephone | 


Company operating in that territory; but 
throughout New York and Pennsylvania 
the Bell securities stand, as a rule, much 
higher than the securities of the inde- 
pendent companies. 

Moreover, I do not consider it fair to 
assume that the Bell interest will not per- 
mit any of its companies to default on their 
obligations. Though the old Erie Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company was not a 
Bell company in the full sense of the word, 
nevertheless t he Bell interests owned a large 
proportion of the stock, and the securities 
of the Erie Telegraph and Telephone Com- 
pany were purchased by New England 
investors largely on the theory that it was 
a Bell company. Therefore it was quite a 


| shock to these investors to have this stock 


decline from $122 a share to $15 in about 
two years’ time; in fact, had it not been 
for the heroic efforts of Mr. N. W. Harris, 
of Chicago, who represented the bond- 
holders in their struggle to force the Bell 
interests to terms, even the bondholders 
would have been obliged to assume a 
distinct loss, . 

In short, telephone securities have so 
many distinct advantages that, were it not 
for this continual warfare between the Bell 
companies and the independents, telephone 
securities might today be the very choicest 
form of investment. So long as this com- 
petition exists, however, great care should 
be exercised in their selection; and the 
conservative investor will confine his pur- 
chases to securities of the largest and strong- 
est companies. In addition to the factors 
mentioned in connection with other public- 
service corporations, there should be an 
examination into the physical and political 


| side as well as the financial. 





Matters to be Investigated 


One should make a careful examination 
into the extent and condition of the phys- 
ical property in order to ascertain whether 
the bonded debt is secured by property 
having a real market value in excess of the 
face amount of bonds issued. The extent 
and valuation of the company’s real estate 
is the first point to be determined. If tlie 
appraised value of the land upon which 
buildings have been erected is alone greater 
than the amount of bonds outstanding it 


is useless to investigate further, for the | 


bonds in such a case would be practically 
a real-estate mortgage. Seldom, however, 
is this the case; and, after careful appraisal 
of the real estate, it is then necessary that 
a careful valuation be made of the physical 
property—namely, copper wires, conduits 
and equipment. 

The average investor usually finds it an 
impossibility to make such an examination 
himself, and it is likely he would not pos- 
sess sufficient technical knowledge to ren- 
der his investigation of much value. For 
an accurate estimate of the value of a tele- 
phone company’s physical property it is 
necessary to depend upon an established 
bond house, which will obtain such informa- 
tion by the employment of trained engi- 
neers. Owing to the length of time that 
statistics have been available for railroad 
and other public utility companies, they can 
be properly judged by the careful investor; 
but satisfactory comparative figures relative 
to telephone companies are not available, 

Especially should investors refuse to 
consider the cost of property and equip- 
ment as shown by the companies’ books, as 
the actual replacement value is the only 
safe figure to consider, Of course many 
companies having expensive conduits have 
been so liberally maintained that the re- 
placement value of the property is greater 
than the book value, but in most instances 


| this is not the case, owing to the rapid 
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Alcolite Stov 
Chafing Dish 
Burning Denatured Alcohol 
For light meals and late suppers there’s 
nothing like a Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dish equipped with the “Ivory” Enameled 
Food Pan and the Alcolite Burner Stove. 
This stove burns alcohol gas which it gen- 
erates from the liquid alcohol. It has the 
cooking power of a range burner, and a full 
meal can be prepared on it. It will take 
| any cooking utensil as well as Manning- 
Bowman Coffee Percolators. 
Coffee Pot 
otyle “7 
No. Transparent 
9093 view ”* 
Manning-Bowman Percolators insure uni- 
formly good coffee, clear, rich, full-flavored, 
healthful—as the liquid coffee never re- 
mains in contact with the grounds, the coffee 
is never rank or bitter. Manning-Bowman 
Percolators make coffee quickly, starting 
with cold water, They are simple and easy 
to clean—no valves, no clogging—also made 
in Urn style for making coffee on the table. 
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6672 tea ball raised 


Tea Ball Tea Pots 


The perfect way of making tea, insuring uni- 
formly good tea, at every brewing and in 
every cup of a brewing. The tea ball is low- 
ered into the liquid for steeping, then raised 
above it when the tea is made. Thus the tea 
grounds are not allowed to remain in con- 
tact with the infusion. The tea ball chain 
remains concealed whether ball is up or down. 
The Manning-Bowman Quality products are made in 
hundreds of designs and in various sizes. In Nickel 
Plate,Silver Plate, Solid Copper and Aluminum, Sold 
by leading dealers—jewelers, department stores, et 
Write for Free Recipe Book and Catalogue No, L 


MANNING, BOWMAN & COMPANY, Meriden, Conn 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Urn Coff Per 
colators, Eclipse Bread Makers, Alcohol Gas Stove 

fea Ball Tea Urns, Chafing Dish Accessorics, 
Celebrated M, & B, Brass, Copper aad Nicke) Polish 








The 


Welcome 
Gift— 


Something he needs, values, en- 
joys, uses; something that shows 
the giver’s THOUGHT— 


SHIRLEY 
PRE SiDENT 
SUSPENDERS 


in beautiful Christmas boxes, make a 
splendid present for the man, 


He ought to have a pair for every 
suit—he hardly ever has even one 
extra pair. He’ll be more comfortable, 
healthier, better dressed and better tem- 
pered with another pair of SHIRLEY 
PRESIDENTS. 

Men recognize them as SUSPENDER 
PERFECTION, Be sure you get that 
kind—in the splendid holiday box, at 
any good store, or by mail from the 


factory for 
50c 


or, in silk, the last word of suspender 
luxury, $1.00. 

Your money back if he isn’t simply 
delighted. 





three beautiful Art Pane no 


ivertisin aming, s id us 10 for Pres 
ident Calendar ; ready for mai lag, Movers yer] 


Shi CA Edgarlonifa Co 


SHIRLEY GUARANTEED SUSPENDERS 
1717 Main Street 














Shirley, Mass. 








Our New Style Book | 


I 
| MAILED FREE 
| It sh ald be in the hands of ev 
! | home maker who appreciates t e 
‘ al an highest qu il 










*s an interesting history 
e since the 15th Cent y 
plates of Arts & C rafts 
interiors showing what tasty and harmoni 
effec es an be obtained for asmallexpe 

As local dealer to sho w youLimbert’s 
Holland Dutch A : 
trade-mark bra 
not supply you, name 
send you the address of our Ass ciate Dis- 
tributor nearest you, 








CHARLES P, LIMBERT COMPANY 
Holland, Mich. Dept. 8, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





work, If the examination shows that the 
property could not be duplicated for an 
amount one-half or two-thirds in excess of 
the bond issue that is a very strong point 
in favor of the bonds, 

In many cases, however, it will be found 
that the bond issue is in excess of the value 
of the real estate and the replacement value 
of the physical property, the franchise hav- 
ing been capitalized. To determine the 
real value of the franchise is a very difficult 
matter and involves many complicated 
legal and political questions. As hereto- 
fore suggested, every franchise has its dis- 
tinct value, and there are many franchises 
that are extremely valuable; but the 
conservative investor should not count on 
the value of any franchise when considering 
the liquidating value of a property. A 
| franchise is of value only because it enables 
ja corporation to make money, and if a cor- 
| poration’s e arnings under a given franchise 
are not sufficient to pay the interest on its 
bonds there is little real value to the 
franchise, 

If the company whose bonds are being 
considered passes these tests satisfacto- 
rily—that is, if its replacement value is 


deterioration of all overhead construction | 
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sufficiently in excess of the amount of bonds | 


outstanding and the franchises are satis- 
factory—an examination of the company’s 
financial condition and earnings should 
then be made. First, the gross earnings 
should be examined for a number of years 
back to ascertain whether the growth and 
rate of increase are satisfactory, considering 
the population served, and whether said 
increase compares favorably with that of 
other companies operating in similar terri- 
tory. The position in which the company 
stands for obtaining new business should 
also be noted and especially its position for 
holding its present business. 


Relations to the Public 


The next item to consider is the net earn- 
ings, and this involves a study of the oper- 
ating expenses. In this connection the 
relations of the company to the public are 
of great importance, and it should be ascer- 
tained whether the directors of the com- 
pany follow the policy of conciliating or 
ignoring public sentiment. The payments 
of a telephone company should be analyzed 
to determine whether sufficient capital has 
been spent and is to be expended for re- 
newals, extensions and other improve- 
ments sufficient to keep the property in a 
high state of efficiency. : his is a question 
which has caused much discussion in tele- 
phone circles. As to the amount which 
should be spent upon maintenance, I have 
no knowledge; but certainly, unless proper 
allowance is made for depreciation, it is 
only a question of time before the strongest 
company will become bankrupt. 

Deterioration of plant and equipment, 
which goes on constantly, can be offset in 
only two ways: one is out of earnings, and 
the other is out of the securit y -holders 
that is, by a decline in the market value of 
the securities. And in this connection a 
writer makes the following statement: 

“It is difficult to measure depreciation 
accurately; but a safe rule is to write off 
ten per cent of gross earnings each month 
for depreciation. - this way the charge for 
depreciation will be proportionate to the 
business, which provides automatic adjust- 
ment. If the net earnings, after n aki g 
this allowance for depreciation and after 
prov iding alle xpenses of operation, includ- 
ing ordinary repairs, amount to more than 
twice the interest charges upon the bonds 
outstanding, it is probable the bonds may 
be purchased with safet; 

“‘ Before finally determining the question 
however, certain political factors must be 
taken into consideration. The relations of 
the company to the leaders of the dominant 
political party must be investigated. The 
likelihood of agitation looking toward a re- 
duction of fares must be considered and the 
possibility of increase in taxes—if below 
the legal limit—must be weighed. The 
probable attitude of the legislature and 
municipalities on the question of renewing 
the franchises when they expire—or if the 
terms are broken—must be considered. In 
general, it must be learned whether any 
real ground of contention exists bet ween the 
company on the one hand and the public 
and its representatives on the other; be- 
cause it is inevitable that the company will 
weaken its independence of position by a 
too close connection with politics, and that 
the physical property will suffer if there is 
| any lack of uninterrupted attention to it.” 
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Non-Skid Tread 
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Combined I} ith No- 
Rim-Cut Tires— 


After three years of effort—after testing 24,000 treads— 





we offer you all you have looked for in a Non-Skid tread. 
And we combine it with Goodyear No-Rim-Cut tires—10 


oversize—the tires now wanted by every man who knows. 
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The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Seneca Street, Akron, Ohio 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 
We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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% Get down your old jimmy 


pipe and try it 


That’s the way to find out that Prince 
Albert is a real, bang-up, joy smoke. 
You'll find it different from any other 
tobacco you ever smoked, It has some 
things the others don’t have, and lacks 
sometheydohave. A pipeful will proveits 
wonderful flavor and fragrance, A thou- 
sand pipefuls won't bite your tongue ! 
And right there you have the reason why 
P. A. has revolutionized pipe smoking. Our 
patented process takes out the bite and the 
sting without lessening the rich, mellow, 
satisfying tobacco flavor. 


RINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Maybe you have a grudge against a pipe. 
Forget it. The pipe wasn’t to blame; it was 
the tobacco. Tuck P. A. in the bowl, and 
that pipe is as good as gold. It takes ona 
new value, becomes a source of simon-pure, 
unadulterated, endless joy. 

But try it, we say. Get a tin now at the 
nearest smoke shop. All live dealers sell it, 
and all know that when a man once tries 
P. A. he fights shy of substitutes. 

roc tins, 5c bags wrapped in weather-proof paper, 


half-pound and pound humidors. The pound humi- 
dors of crystal glass make jim-dandy Christmas gifts. 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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As in all new enterprises, speculation has 
tun ahead of the reality, while financing 
built upon oversanguine calculations has 
had difficulty in squaring accounts when 
brought face to face with facts. In most of 
the calculations insufficient allowance has 
been made for the wear and tear of serv- 
ice—in other words, for renewal. After a 
few years’ test of earnings against expenses 
it has become evident that a proper allow- 
ance for depreciation of plant would show 
a heavy deficit in the income account, as in 
most cases no allowance—or only a meager 
one—has been made. For a time this 
method of bookkeeping proved less disas- 
trous than might have been expected, 
owing to the rapid growth of population 
and business in American cities. It has 
also been possible in many cases to con- 
sider the enhanced value given to the 
franchise by growth of business as an off- 
set to the depreciation of equipment. So 


pense of repairs to operation expenses, 


partially offset. 

This, however, will suffice only for a lim- 
ited period, and all telephone companies 
must sooner or later meet the real problem 
of providing for very heavy maintenance 
and depreciation charges. 

As a general rule, telephone bonds, in 
common with the obligations of all public- 
service corporations, sell upon about the 
same income basis as high-grade industrial 


railroad or municipal bonds. 
Opinions of Other Writers 


A friend of mine, who is a partner in one 
of the large New York bond houses which 
sells public-utility bonds, has made some 
remarks concerning the same that espe- 
cially apply to telephone bonds. Though 
these remarks are more pessimistic than I 
should naturally make, being myself a be- 
liever in public-service corporation bonds 
for permanent investment purposes, I will 
close this series of articles with the thoughts 
of this well-known bond dealer: 

“The questionremains: Do public-utility 
bonds afford a desirable security for the 
investment of a business surplus and of 
| trust funds? In regard to the former, it 
may be said at once that public-utility 
bonds do not meet the necessary condi- 
tions. The security is too doubtful and the 
convertibility features are not sufficient. 
| For private investment, however, the case 
is somewhat different. Keeping in mind 
the desirability of diversifying investments, 
and admitting the attractiveness of invest- 
| ing in a class of property the earnings of 
| which are comparatively stable, it seems 
clear that public-utility bonds cannot be 
dismissed without consideration. When a 
company is found whose property is sub- 
stantially greater in real value than its 





ciation is ample, whose franchises are satis- 
factory, whose earning capacity is large 
and whose mané agement is capable and 


careful consideration to its issues. Unless 
all these points are found to be satisfactory, 
however, the investor should content him- 
self with some other form of security. For 
some years to come it is to be feared that 
many of our public-service systems will 
suffer from the war of discordant elements— 
disregard of the rights of the public on the 
part of the management and socialistic 
agitation for control on the part of the 
community. 

Therefore, until these warring factions 
are reconciled and the questions at issue ad- 
justed with fairness to the security-holders 
and the public, the investor should be most 
prudent in his purchase of public-utility 


liens and certain other issues of established 
properties which are recommended by 
bond houses of undisputed. integrity should 
be perfectly safe. For, as another friend 
of mine has wri.ten: 

“The business of public-utility corpo- 
rations is among the most substantial of 
the century’s industries, by reason of the 
necessity for their products, the tendency 
to growth of communities served, natu- 





economies effected through consolidation. 
Bonds of such properties constitute a safe 
| investment, providing they conform to cer- 
| tain stringent requirements. They yield 
| more liberally than municipal and railroad 
| bonds of equal security.” 


bonded debt, whose allowance for depre- | 


obligations, though nearly all underlying | 


far, also, as the plant was kept up to a high | 
degree of efficiency by charging the ex- | 


the absence of a depreciation account was | 


bonds—that is to say, under normal con- | 
ditions they return considerably more than | 





upright, the investor is justified in giving | 
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ral freedom from competition and the | 
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Any leather in any 
style for any foot can 
be had in the ‘‘Natural 
Shape”’ Florsheim Shoe. 


Ask your dealer or send amount 
to cover cost and express charges 
and we will have ouf nearest 
dealer fill your order, 


Most Styles $5.00 and $6.01 


Write for our free booklet “The 
Florsheim Way of Foot-Fitting,” 
showing styles that are different. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company 
Chicago 7 U.S. A. 


The Ego 


A walking shoe Flat heel 





1898-1911 


John Muir &(0. 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 
of Stock 


The out-of-town and out-of-reach man 
finds our Partial Payment plan a con- 
venient way to buy stocks and bonds. 
Send for Circular 7—**ODD LOT 
INVESTMENT." 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
71 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 



















Alpine 


Scratch-up 


s for $3, we sell American made for 


own. New Engltan Ch Cloth th Alpine, 


. $e day, Write for New Fall Style 
Book Free. “French Pocket Hat Co., 38 S. 8thSt., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Accepted by the ] 
J.S. Government 
as security for 


Postal Savings Bank Deposits 


are the only class we offer. stead of the 2& the 


Postal Banks pay these 
Bonds will yield ims AVo% to Ahk 
Write for FREE Circular 

New First Nat’l Bank, Dept. H-1, Columbus, O. 


ON Freight Forwarding Co, 
enone sates, quick time mn 
household goods to and from Western 
points 443 Marquette Bidg., Chicago 
736 Old South Bidg., Boston | & Mona os n Francis 
326 W hitehall Bidg., N.Y 516 Central Bidg. 0s A 
1501 Wright Bidg., St Louis Write nearest office 


















































is made like this 


The only machines in existence 
which can knit socks by the 
“Interwoven” process are in the 
Interwoven Mills. It took us 50 
. 2 years to perfect -these machines. 

: They make Interwoven Socks light 
where they should be light (that’s 
for comfort) and strong where they 
, should be strong (that’s for wear). 







The light-weight sock 
that really wears 
Many sock makers take 


care of the toe and 


GE heel, but let the sole 
and ankle take care 


Sater wove 
TOEHEEL | of themselves. The 


« y} Interwoven machines 






weal -proot the toe, 
heel, sole and ankle 
of Interwoven Socks 
\ —every wear-point. 


The seamless sock 
that really fits 


| r In most cases, a sock 
small enough to fit the 
ankle is too small to fit 
| the toot. The Inter- 
woven machines knit 
Interwoven Socks 





oe 
Setworen 






to shape and make 
them fit the foot and 
hug the ankle. The fit 
can’t be washed out. 


Silk-Lisle that’s 
really silky 


aN 
Miawoen 
Toe Heed} 


Interwoven yarn costs 
doublethe market pric e 
of the usual hosiery 






Interwoven 
| Sor ks have a softer, 
/ moother, silkier look 

/ and “feel” than many 


yarn. 


socks that cost you 


more, 


High Lustre that’s 
| | really permanent 


Some socks lose their 
lustre after one or two 
washings. Interwoven 
Soc ks are dyed only 
with the very best of 
! nported dyes. Their 
intense silk- lustre 
is absolutely perma 
nent. It cannot be 


iHected by 





washing. 


You will wear Interwoven Socks 
when you know about them. 
One trial will convince you. 
None sold by 


cl ’ 
Sold direct from mill to retailer only 





1 Interwo at the high 
} of practs ty or town 
‘ and im nr untries 
; ad 2 the pair 








INTERWOVEN STOCKING COMPANY 
New Brunswick, N. J. 





















No Other Sock 
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How’s Business and Why | Printype— 


O SAY that business could be much 

worse and might be very much better 

pretty nearly summarizes the general 
situation. There is an occasional sign of 
betterment, while here and there are evi 
dences of recession, and both the better 
ment and the recession seem to a certain 
extent to be temporary in their operatio: 
There is a large volume of business in the 
aggregate, but without much stocking up i! 
expectation of higher prices of either raw 
material or manufactured articles. Most 
business is, in a word. aone on conservative 
lines, and this condition offers a and 
sound basis for future expansion; but to a 
people ambitious to compress the reason 
able effort and achievement of a lifeti1 
into a few brief years at the risk of pay 
a severe penalty for maintaining a furious 
pace, the slower pace becomes irksome. 
Nevertheless, there is no possibility that 
any man or set of men will alter the normal 
progress of action and reaction or r 
tionize the process, 
one and one often witnessed heretofore. 
Moreover, it has ever been effective and will 
unquestionably be the same this time. To 
accept the situation as it is and conforn 


good 






ne 





voiu 


This process is an old 





individual effort to the facts and necessit ic 
of the case will avoid a lot of worry and 
promote the return of the good times ever 


ne is anxious to welcome 
Man 


the business man. 


0 
is self-willed, and none more so that 
He 
has inherited the trait and has developed 

by exercise, Without this quality the race 
would have made slower progress in many 
directions and specially in the direction of 
business. But in the development of civ- 
ilization the time comes when the 
of self-will in business produces what er 
lightened civilization styles an inequality 
of privilege and opportunity and e 
oppression upon human bei gs 

this condition ff 
nounced steps are take nto correct the 
Now in a republic like the United 
the corrective force often operates r 
politics, which, though not always a ju 
or even agreeable way of bringing a 
desired change, is the end to 
effectual. Business men just now protes 
the method with great vehemence and lay 
the blame for interference with industrial, 
commercial and financial affairs at its door. 
The oft and widely quoted Mr. James J. 
Hill is reported observing, as if it were not 
trite, that the trouble with the 
situation is too much polities, 
wins tremendous applause and n 
sense be true. But it is inevitable that } 
ties shall rage on occasions like this; tl 
unlimited disturbance shall 
created; and, judging from precedent 
also inevitable that out of 


wants his own wa 


exercise 





1 
becomes sufficiently 








bout the 


wont in be 








present 


a remark that 





thereb} be 


it all shall come 


better country in which to live and do bu 
ness. Civilization is moving forward 
aid of, or in spite of, those agencies and 


events that some good men declare wr 


and may even contend agai: 


Mr. Taft on the Trusts 


The business commun ty 
be let alone, and that ext 
part of the community 
Street hopes against hope t 
Administration will modify 





or abandon its 
program for enforcing the statute against 


the monopolistic corporations. It also 
seconds the wish of the protected industries 
or those who conduct them that 


And so it i claimed hat 











be not disturbed. 

Presidential and partisa er 
ating as an almost unbe to 
busir ss in general and to sto« k specu ‘ 

! irticular. There is, no doubt, some 
thing of truth in this claim, and yet } 
ness would likely be dull and specul 

on the stock exchanges unsatisfactory ¢ 

if the political factor were to be elimi 
from the problem. For there are wage 


factors, cost-of-living f: 
nternational-trade factors, social factor 
and many others that need not be enumer 
ated that would still influence the situati« 
and would severally have to be dealt \ 
before it would be possible for the con 
that make for progress to assert thems 
“What this country needs above 
says a Southern publication, “‘is ] 
ous and active business. . . WI 


actors, CTO} 





wanted is a wise and sensible adr 
tion that will put business on a 
equable basis and keep it the 
it may be active and profitable. Neither 


capital nor labor should be allowed to as- 


sume any dictatorial authority. Business 
is the life of the entire population and 
should be kept for the general benefit.”’ 
At Pocatello, the other day, President 


Taft, after defining his duty as 


regards the 





enforcement of the Sherman and the 
relation of the enforcement to general busi 
ness, said: ‘“*To one in my place, charged 
with the enforcement of the law, there 


IS no discretion, ° The pro ecutllor 
must go on, Business must re 


self. When the business 





iorm it commu 
that part of it that has thought that 
! ute did not mean a! thing 


to be enforced, then 


understands that it is 





we may reach a solution that will enable 
the business community to settle down ona 
proper, legitimate basis. I hope that is near 

hand. When that is done, with the rail- 
roads under proper machinery and super- 


vision, with the principles of right business 
settled with reference to the general govern- 
then we must get together for the 
purpose of prosperity.”” Here, then, is the 
wish and the program for its realization. If 


ment, 











the business community yearns for pros 
perous times let it codéper with those who 
will seek to bring about those times only 
w he they can be brought about with honor 
nd with f ; to all interests involved 
suct t le the idea of the President, 
ind it probably useless to clamor for a 
variation of the administration plan as 
relates to these matters. 


Fewer Idle Cars 


Though it is true that general business is 
large in volume and that there is better- 
ment here and recession there, it will be 


advantageous to get a nearer view of con- 





ditions in many lines of activity. Here is 
the bulletin of the American Railway 


tatement of idle cars 
seventh, showing 
cars out of use 
a reduction of 14,245 


e being chiefly in 


with it 

mbper twe 

a net surplus of freight 
jounting to 50,038, 
two weeks, the decrea 


d box cars and applying to all sec 











ce i 
tio ‘ the country except the Middle 
Atlantic state Astl ; the season when 
car hould be in demand, if at any season, 
the decrease is no more than normal; 
indeed a yé o the decrease for the fort- 
night S car le iving but 24,528 
cars in the or yn out of use. This car 
state ‘ tness to the considerable 
volume of traffic, but not an index to the 
effect of tl traffic upon the earnings of the 
r roads The e are lair a to gross and 
( so good as to net The situation is 
such » Kee om € iestion whether 
me of the railroads will not have to 
reduce dividends | ext spring or earlier. 
hough tl is the condition as re gards the 
oad ome of the indu trial companies, 


the American Agricultural 
























Chemical iy, are beginning dividend 
pa) ents ¢ . ) tock; and some, 
he | ted State Rubber Company, 
er yt n ri the common 
ck The Utah ¢ dated Copper 
Compar like e re é vidends in a 
small wi here exe £ prise The 
industri: es appe ) e fared 
rather better than the railroads in th 
peri 1d of shrinking trade and profits. 
Relative to railroad Western roads 
had the smallest business early October 
that they have had in several irs, not 
even thestrikebound Illinois Ce 
gest ic hic j e for tha 
cular road } t e matter ol 
} m I IS « illthe Western 
Mins . 1 experience in October 
Loadings « es except the Atchison 
} ‘ ‘ mt ed ith la 
i v i r 
) i re 
‘ l ‘ 
‘ the 
’ ‘ t t t ‘ 
‘ ‘ é I ( j 
e stateme There wa 
‘ I e! t gr » CI ig lor 
er re é record lor 
ir, however here At Kea a 
he eing Arce nail tf 
o! ne me ¢ ) ha eur 15S ar 
re p rec h 203,794 bD 1910 
12 x4 rrel 1909 irket- 
‘i p tle from Wester nd Nort! 
estern ranges du yr the « part ol 


Continued on Page 36 


OLIVER 
Typewriter 


The Only Writing Machine 
in the World That Success- 
fully TYPEWRITES PRINT 


~17 Cents a Day! 


the ict t mont j W tlered 


numeral, e\ 


Phe complet t ) ! never 
before been told Lhe 
The Real Story of Printype 

The idea from which “Printype”’ sprung 
resulted from the i r type ex 
perts in equipping a t lin our 
othces to write The © Typewriter 
in ur tamou track just is 
the name ippear t he ide of the 
machine and in all Ol t 

The beautiful appearance and the mar 
velo clearne i the eproc tion of 
our ‘“ebon trac i t\ px | losed 
the | itnalitic f } Oliver 
lypewriter } engiish 
i " i , U f 

We work ! lan and 
final cet lor ex 
clu use ¢ ‘) r | the 
wondertul } t | i1umerals 
known to the \ I 


The Public’s Verdict 


Ir 
( rl Prir 
I } ret 
W r cent 
I I 0 I rst 
To Corporations: 
O ( 
Oo [ 
‘ y a i 
Play 


The OLIVER 
Typewriter Gmpany 


805 Oliver Typewriter Building, Chicago 


Agencies Everywhere 
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=" _A REDDISH-BROWN ROOF 
More Attractive Than Stained Shingles 


Costs less to buy and less to lay. Can’t catch fire from sparks or 
burning embers. And for permanent wear 











od PROSLATE ROOFING =~ 
—_ Is the Real Rival of Best Shingles pees 
poe Adapted to steep pitched roofs— dwellings, churches, school houses, bungalows— — =m 
=~ any roof suitable for shingles. _ 
— NEPONSET Proslate is supplied with straight edge or ornamental edge as you pre-e =" 
“~~ fer. It is the modern idea roofing material — combining long life, fire protection, == 
=. handsome appearance, moderate cost. Unless you know about NEPONSET Proslate 
wv you do not know the latest thought on roofing. a= 
— Wiite today for facts and photographs—also name of NEPONSET dealer. awe 
ome NEPONSET Paroid is the NEPONBET Roofing for barns and factories, ou 
~ F.W. BIRD & SON, Eitablished 1795, 248 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. —— 
pen New York Chicago Washington Portland, Ore. San Francisco —_ 

Canadian Plant, Hamilton, Ontar*« ses 
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4 HERE IS pronounced prestige in the ownership of cut glass or 
engraved crystal which bears the Libbey trade mark—and a lack 
of it when that trade mark is missing. 
Both types of Libbey craftsmanship suggest, at this season, beautiful 
gift possibilities. 


THE LIBBEY GLASS COMPANY, Toledo, Ohio 








| in production of oats, 


(Continued from Page 33) 
October was the largest for the season since 
1908. Sheep arrivals were the largest for 
the period for five years. There was a 
heavy decrease in arrivals of hogs, so that, 
counting all livestock, there was a decrease 
of 36,000 compared with 1910. Eastbound 
traffic from Chicago was less than last year, 
though it showed some gain over previous 
shipments. Westbound traffic was better 
than eastbound. The traffic in provisions 
did not quite hold its own, but was larger 
than last season. The heavy arrival of 
cattle at Western markets is attributed to 


shortage of fodder crops and high prices for | 


mill feeds. 


[he October crop report shows a nominal | 


= only in the condition of corn, indica- 
ting a yield of a little less than 2,800,000,000 
bushels—say, about 356,000,000 bushels 
less than last year’s yield. The shortage 
barley and spring 


| wheat compared with last season is rising 


| Flaxseed is 








300,000,000 bushels, while all wheat is 
about 40,000,000 less than last year. These 
are the principal grains that enter into 
stock feed, not forgetting, of course, the 
part played by cottonseed and flaxseed, 
both of which are in larger supply this 
year than last; and cottonseed products 
should at least be cheaper than in 1510. 
dear, the oil manufactured 
therefrom being in great demand. 


The Rubber Market 


Interesting in connection with the decla- 
ration of a dividend upon United States 
Rubber common stock are the reasons 
assigned for the act—to wit, good trade 
prospects for the weeks ahead, and the 
belief that the days of extreme fluctuations 
in the price of crude rubber are over and 
that the company is permanently protected 
against liability of rubber at $3 a pound or 
any such price. 


acres, and the United States Rubber Com- 
pany expects to obtain from its own planta- 
tions twenty-five per cent of its supply 
within three years and seventy-five per 
cent within five years. The acreage afore- 
named is likely practically to double the 
world’s product of about 75,000 tons 
within six years. What the world’s con- 
sumption of rubber will be six years from 
now is beyond present power of conjecture. 
That it will increase is certain; and so, 
likewise, may the area devoted to the grow- 
ing of rubber trees be enlarged. Until 
lately the bulk of the rubber has come 
from the wild rubber trees of Brazil, but 
the practicability of the development of 
orchards privately set out and cultivated 
has now been fully demonstrated. To 
what extent the manufacturers of rubber 
goods will divide the benefits of cheaper 
rubber with the consumers of their goods 
is past saying. The dividend plans of the 
United States Rubber Company attest ex- 
pectation of enlarged profits for the manu- 
facturer as the consequence of cheaper and 
more stable prices for crude rubber. Sta- 
bility of prices for crude rubber will ob- 
viously lessen the capital required to carry 
asupply of this commodity. Enlarged pro- 


There are under rubber | 
cultivation in the Far East some 875,000 | 





duction by rival interests should diminish | 


likelihood of corners being formed in the | § 


article, although this alone 
tively guarantee immunity 
danger. 


may not posi- 
from 


ree that | 
The United States Rubber Com- | 


pany has its own company engaged in the | 
cultivation of rubber, and by supplying | 


itself from that source the expense at least 


of several middlemen will be avoided, for | 
the crude rubber industry is peculiarly sub- | 


ject to an excess of middlemen’s profits. 
As an index to the condition of the elec- 


trical trade it is worth noting that, after | 
several months of declining business, the | 


Western Electric Company experienced an 
increase of twelve per cent in the orders 


billed in September, while sales were the | 


largest for any month in its history. 


For | 


nine months of the calendar year the gross | 


business of the company was four per cent 
larger than for the same months of the 
previous year. This concern manufactures 
telephone and other electrical apparatus 


and hopes to do a gross business of | 


$66,000,000 for the full year. 
phone industry reflects at least approxi- 
mately the growth of social and general 
business conditions of the country. Inci- 
dentally it indicates somewhat regarding the 
copper industry. The latest statistics of 
copper production, imports and deliveries 
in this country show a declining tendency 

he figures are for September, when 


The tele- | 


production and imports were 115,588,950 | 
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College 






Style 
does not 
mean dis- 
comfort 

Possibly you are one of the many 


who have worn “‘stylish’’ 
that hurt your feet and were | 


shoes 


uncomfortable all the time. 


Here is a shoe built on a stylish 
last that will give you genuine foot 


DrA 


Reed 


comfort all day lon; nake walking or 
standing a pleasure bring your feet 
back into a normal, hea hy col | 
It j no lonver nece iry to vi to | 
sacrifice style for foot comfort. The | 
| 
| 


Cushio™ 
Shoe 


TRADE 
MARK 


hasa soft, yielding, pliable, patent Cush- 
ion porting h is a guarantee z t 
tired, aching, | ing feet. Your f 
sinks ‘de own Juxuriantly into a natural |} 
position—your weight is eve1 I} 
uted oven the ent re rle all pine! | 
of the uppers is eliminated, 


Get Our Free Styte Book —_— 


You will find just the 

w unt, illustrated in our Free Style B 
Writes , it tod y. If 

dealer does not sell 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion 
Sh 


we will glad- 































A Permanent Edge 


You can keep vour raz 
ee Fe Phaegl a you a clo 
fortable shave every day, if you 


New Torrey 
Honing Strop 


You don’t need ar 
special skill—the nev 
The sharpenin 
ith our newly disco 
ing. This is u? 
op in the world hz 
the New Torrey Stroy 
in so much better co 
omers trop. If vo er< 
ui the New Torrey Hon 
write us for full informat _ 
allabout shaving, sent free on re« 
Prices 50c, 75c, $1 00, 
$1.25, $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50 
Get a Torrey Razor—the Best Made 
Every dealer who is not 10W the 
New Torrey Honing 
at once for our specia 
J. R. TORREY CO., Dept. A, iiatiet ies 
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Educator Toasterettes are a delicious 
dainty beloved alike by young and old 


One of the many varieties of Educator 
Crackers. 

They are baked by the daughter of their 
re tor S « ) Vv Sample ea h « 
baki i insists u n the same I q Z 
ty that | made Educator Crackers {a- 


e year 


EDUCATOR 
CRACKERS 


The Cracker of Character and Economy 
Educator Toasterettes ar: le f 
vhole wheat flou fresh 
the good old-fashioned way 


Yes, you'll find Toasterettes a un 
wholesome deli lelightiu 

from any other cracker ever t 
Just try them once. Then you'll never be 
without them. 


Ask Your Dealer—If he t ply you, or 
. e A , ent 





i tria « of Toasterettes j ion r dealer 
name, if you se 
































Our Grandfathers 
Used it nearly Eighty Years ago, 
as a keen relish for many a dish. 





it LEA « PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Is known in Every Country. It adds 
just the savor needed for Soups, 
Fish, Roasts, Steaks, Gravies, 
Salads and Chafing Dish 
Cooking. 


Joun Duncan's Sons, Agents, New York 

















td. si postpaid. W 1 riunity for live ag 
lay Collette Mfg. Co., Box 119, Amsterdam, N. Y 








| Shoe manufacturers speak of a little bett« 


pounds, a decrease of 9,904,717 pounds com- 
pared with August and 3,931,033 pounds 
compared with September of last year. 


Domestic deliveries were 2,623,780 pounds | 


less than in August and 24,282,485 pounds 


less than they were a year ago. Exports | 


were 19,031,649 pounds less than for August 
and 7,189,434 pounds less than for Septem- 


ber, 1910. Stocks at the end of September 


were 140,894,885 pounds, an increase of 
, 


7,453,355 pounds for the month compared 


with August and a decrease of 7,898,858 | 


pounds compared with September a year 
ago. Stocks on January first were 122,- 
030,195 pounds. The foreign visible supply 
on September thirtieth was 150,841,600 
pounds, and the world’s approximate sup- 





ply was 291,736,456 pounds con 1 with 
385,970,911 pounds at the beg ing of 
the year. The September producti ) 





the smallest—except during the drot t 
period of July—for any thirty-day month 
this year. Exports were the least since 
February, and domestic deliveri he least 
since February barring the July drought. 
The general condition of the coy 
try appears to be about what it has been. 
The decision of the Calumet & Hecla 
to abandon the plan to consolidate with 
certain other companies at Lake Superior 
is not a business factor of immediate co 
quence, though there may be after effects 
that will be felt in a limited circle. 
Reports regarding the iron and steel 
industry indicate about the same degree of 
activity that has obtained all along—say, 
about seventy-five per cent of the capacity 
of the works both of the United States 





concern and of the propert 

though this percentage appears to be main- 
tained at a sacrifice of profits. At Chicago 
they say that the percentage is over 
seventy-five, but that the equipment com- 
panies are not running at more thar y 
per cent of capacity, and as for the rai d 





end of the steel industry it is described 

being in a state of coma with no improve- 
ment in sight. But it is said tha i] 
seventy-five per cent of labor is en ployed 
in the Chicago industrial district, the re 

son being that the building industry 

extremely busy. The building trades re- 
ceive the highe 
strike, it is said, if any reduction in the 
scale were made. Chicago expectation 

that wages of steel employees will be cut 
and that the cut will be accepted by the 
men. Further shading of the prices of 
manufactured steel has lately occurred, the 
latest important cut mentioned being 
thirty-five cents in the Bessemer quotation 
to $1 4.65 Valley from $15, a price that has 
held for over a year. It is said that further 
decline is likely to occur. Orders on the 
books of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion September thirtieth, which amounted 
to 3,611,317 tons, showed a decline of 
84,668 tons for the month compared wit! 
2,674,757 tons at the end of December, 
with 8,489,718 tens—the high record it 
the close of 1906 and 2,674,754 tons a 


the low record. 


vages on record and would 





Cotton Goods 


The cotton-goo is market is described as 
more quiet again, buyers being slow to pur- 
chase in a weak market for raw cotton; 
but a remarkable developme: has oc- 
curred in the export business of the South- 
ern cotton mills. This is in a direction 
where American cotton manufacturers 
have long been losing ground. Several 
New England mills are said to have bee 
lately figuring on foreign orders. There is 
little profit in selling prices based o1 ne- 
cent cotton when the cotton used in these 
goods cost several cents more 
state; but export sales in volun 
off a lot of goods in store. Favorable 
things are being said regarding the woole: 
industry, though it is recognized that con- 
ditions are very irregular among the n 
Certain fabrics for women’s wear are 
large demand and the mills are working 
overtime, while other mills have little to do 
The raw-wool trade is declared rather quiet 
A little quickening of trade in leather 
mentioned and is applied to both upper and 
sole leather, though purchases are 
lots just as they have been for mort ina 
year. Prices hold firm with tanners, v 
seem disposed to advance them when they 
feel that they can do so. They are still 
operating at only about half capacit 











trade. Most factories have started on 
spring and summer wear. In eighty-one 
cities the building operations for Septem- 
ber amounted to $61,921,690, again 
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One ee 


Visible Model lO 
Remington 


Typewriter 


in use in your olfice 









will absolutely 
prove to you the 
enduring leader 


ship of the Rem- 





ington And ev ery 


additional one sim- 





ply piles up the 
proof. 
Remember that we guarantee 


your satisfaction 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(| rated) 








New Yor k and | veryw her . 
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ou hear Pachmann play 
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Che ffalowin 


| OOK O] 


Che Haldwin Company 


CINCINNATI 


142 West Fourth Street 
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BUTTONHOLES 


Easier-to-Button and Unbutton 


They Dont Tear Out 


HE newest style is the 
DELMAR. It is baked, 


and so shaped while baking by 


our special Vertiform Process, BR 
COLLARS you will find that Lino- 
CORD BuTTONHOLES deep your collars 
as smart as when bought. A 
simply cannot retain ht, style or com- iS 
fort when buttonholes pull or stretch S 
the merest trifle. 


that it is a straight-front collar 
that actually des meet close. 
Has ample scarf space. 


You can see in the illustration 
how Linocorp BuTrronHoLes 


are protected where the strain 


The Newest Shape y 
DELMAR, 21/4 in.; REXTON, 2 in. | ~ 


A Closed-Front Collar that Does Meet Close | 7 


This Buttonhole is Your Security that IDE SILVER 
COLLARS Retain Their Style, Fit and Comfort. 


Please examine these button- y 
holes at the dealer’s—they’re only SY 
in IDE SILVER COLLARS. iS 


These collars come in styles for 
every man and every occasion, 
have a favorite shape, we make it 





hen, if you will #y IDE SILVER 


For collars 


If you 














S - , = s Lowa 
& comes why they don’t tear out. Try the DELMAR and leam its is 

Y style supremag. 1S, 
RY Ask for IDE SILVER COL- IY 
YY LARS at your dealer’s, or write SY 
y us for **What’s What,” an illus- e NS 
4 trated authority on dress, and the NS, 
S clever story booklet, ‘*What I AS 
wy Know About Laundries** (actual rN 
SY experiences), eX, 
S C ‘ollar y 
WY GEO. P. IDE & CO. aS 
AY 491 River Street Troy, Mm Ve In Canada, 3 for 50c. 

YUGSS YS YE NYUSURNT NY Sys YU NYS YRIR N43 ORY YR iS YS HESS 




















EYEGLASS & SPECTACLE 












Shur- 


but close inspection will show 


that better mechanical construc- GRACE THE FACE 
tion which makes Shur-ons, 


when 


Comfortable, Convenient, Durable 


Write 


E. KIRSTEIN,SONS CO. < 


Ave, H, 


Persons Often Look Alike 
Without Being Alike 


Other mountings may look like 


NAMI 


Shur-on 


MOUNTINGS 


ng 





on Eyeglass Mountings, 


: STAY IN PLACE 
properly adjusted, 


as for How Where ar d 
“i hy’ a Shur-on, 


Established 1864 
Rochester, N. Y. 













ATHLETIC 
SUSPENDERS 





L 1 Te SUSPENDERS" 


Ag 
them ba mack, 


mail on receipt of 25c, if your dealer hasn't them. 


UTICA gage CO.,341 Cheat St. » Utica, N.Y. 


Canadian M/rs 








Guaranteed 
for One Year 
T the sma// ol 
ba \ is the dig tea 
‘UTICA ATH 











sony 8. Oe mepentors ie 0 


1%, who want to feel * for the day's tasks, 5 


wpertaldi Hamilion,Ont. 








Let Me Send You one | 


At Pactory Price Sat 







ofa i mn guar 


charge pk FIRELESS 
tine and wore. COOKER 


i work 


F sell Om 36 Days’ Trial 


No > Janne yee e —_ — a ay 








GENUINE ALUMINUM M COOKING | 
UTENSILS WITHOUT EXTRA 
COST. Also metal composition 
Heat Radiators, can’t break or 
crack. Send for free book 
and 125 splendid recipes today, 


_— CAMPBELL CO. 
5 Detroit, Mich. 



























10 DAYS FREETRIAL 


We ship on approval without a cent de. 
posit. freight prepaid. DON’T PAY 
A GENT if you are not satisfied after 
using the bicycle 10 days. 
T BUY : a bicycle or @ pair 
f tires trom anyone 
at any price until you receive our latest 
art Sale loge illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard of 
prices and marvelous new 1912 offers. 
IONE CENT is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and every- 
thing will be sent you free postpaid by 
return mail. You will get much valuable 
information. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brake rear 
wheels, lamps, sundries at Aal/ usual prices, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. N-55, Chicago 


| a decrease of 


| a decrease in 
| cities reporting for the September quarter 
| there was an 


} nine months. 


$45,349,188 for the same month in 1910, 
26 per cent for the month, 
but an increase of 14.4 per cent for 
the year. There was an increase in 
forty-nine of the eighty-one cities and 
thirty-two cities. In all 


increase of 12.1 per cent 
as against last year, compared with a 
decrease of 6.5 per cent for the second 
quarter, a decrease of 10.7 per cent for the 
first quarter and a decrease of 2 per cent for 
The total expenditures called 


| for in nine months’ permits was $624,388,- | 


| 927, against $637,674,615 for like 


months 
last year. 
September bank clearings for the country 


were made to look rather unfavorable 
chiefly from the showing of New York 
City. Exclude New York and the exhibit 


is quite satisfactory. The bank clearings 


| of the United States for the nine months of 


the current year were $116,599,529,023, 
compared with $121,133,029,715 for like 
months in 1910. This shows a decrease of 
3.9 per cent for the country, whereas the 
clearings of New York City alone—$68,- 
676,922,060—were 6.6 per cent less than 
forthesamemonthslast year. Intherest of 
the country there was anincrease of 7 per 
cent. In Canada there was a decrease of 
5.4 per cent in clearings in September com- 
pared with August, but an increase of 9 per 
cent compared with September, 1910, the 
greatest amount for any September. The 
decrease compared with August is attribu- 
ted to distraction caused by politics. For 
nine months Canada shows cle sarings of 
$5,017,699,182, an increase of 14.6 per cent 


compared with like months of 1910. 





Bank Loans and Deposits 


The increase in business failures in the 
United States in the nine months ending 
with September was greater than the 
increase in the liabilities of the concerns 
that had failed. The number was 9293, an 
increase of 8.5 per cent over 1910 and 5.9 
per cent over 1909, but a decrease of 13 per 
cent from 1908. The liabilities this year 
were $137,882,251 with assets amounting 
to 56 per cent , the liabilities being only 
.-7 per cent in e xcess of those of last season, 
27.7 per cent more than in 1909, but 43.7 
per cent less than for the corresponding 
period in 1908. Compared with the boom 
year of 1906 failures were 35 per cent more 
and liabilities 52 per cent more this year. 
In the same nine months of 1906 assets 
were 49.4 per cent of liabilities. There was 
some indication of firmer money in the early 
part of October, but that it was anything 
more than an incident of the October 
settlements is open to doubt. It certainly 
accompanied heavy shrinkage in New 
York bank surplus that resulted from prep- 
aration for thesettlements. That the banks 
had amply provided for fall requirements 
there was evidence in the loan increase 
of some quarter of a billion of dollars be- 
tween early January and the report to the 
comptroller at the beginning of September. 
This refers to the loans of the national 
banks of the country at large. It is worth 
remarking that since early 1910 the loans 
of the banks have sannaed $437,000,000, 
the expansion being almost constant. 
Lately, while loans in the leading central 
reserve cities have been decreasing, those 
of the banks at large have further expanded, 
particularly in the West and South, the 
former of which sections has practically 
financed its own crop movement this fall. 
The banks have kept most of their money 
busy and have not maintained a high ratio 
of reserve at any time. This on the first of 
September was 21.36 per cent, with Iqans 
$5,690,000,000, deposits $6,684,000,000 
and cash $895,000,000, compared with a 
ratio of 21.40 per cent on the seventh of 
January last, when the loans were $5,443,- 
000,000, the deposits $6,267,000,000 and 
the cash $836,000,000; also compared with 
21.57 per cent a year ago, when the loans | 
were $5,496,000,000, the deposits $6,247,- | 
000,000 and the cash $851,000,000. Two | 
years ago—September, 1909—the percent- 
age of reserve was 21.67 and a year earlier 
still it was 22.97 per cent. It thus appears | 
that the ratio has been declining quite 
steadily for three years, and the same is | 
true of a longer period. In other words, 
the banks have scarcely maintained their 
strong standing, and had there been a sud- 
den development of commercial, mercan- 
tile or even speculative demand it is queried 
what would have been the effect upon 
money rates. Such query is purely aca- 
demic, however. \; 
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Why not drink 
Mrs.Rorers 


OWN BLEND 
Coffee 


You can get it from your grocer in a 


Triple Sealed Non-Aroma-Leak 
Package—Always Fresh 








No other coffee so good 
and W holesome — made 
from selected coffee beans 


— blended 
Rorer’ Ss own recipe. 
4 500.000 lbs. 
sold since the 
first of the year. 


after Mrs. 
Over 


Get your first pack- 
age now—then 
drink the 
cious coffee you ever 
tasted—simplyby fol- 
lowing directions in 
Mrs. Rorer’s Free Booklet —‘‘27 Coffee 
Recipes’’— sent free on request. When 


most deli- 





you send for this helpful booklet please 
mention your grocer’s name and whether 
or not he handles Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 





Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 
Harry B. Gates, President 
Dept. E-6 . «. Indianapolis, Ind., U.S. A. 























Sample Free 
Try it on your floor—if it 
is either waxed, varnished or 
shellaced—or on your furni 
ture. It cleans, polishes and 
reviews oo magic 
injures (important). 


ightener 


Saves 2 to 3 times 

its cost by making the 

floor and furniture finish last 
that much longer. 

Quickly and easily applied with 
sott cloth. 1 quart (75c) lasts a 
home 6 months, 

Ask for FREE BOOK, 
“Beautiful Floors,” and the 
Free Sample. 

A. S. BOYLE & CO. 
2001 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


‘PATENT 


Books, Advice, Searches, and 
Big List of Inventions Wanted 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 
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That Protect and Pay 
Send Sketch or Model for 
FREE SEARCH 


Washington, D. C. 





Sell to dealers in your town. 

ewing UM e« t. Clean, profitable bu 
tup quickly with our new brands, 

ur flavors, novel packages. Write t Helmet Gum Factory, 
Cincinnati. We make Vending, Slot, ‘Poul um aud Special Gums. 
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After Shaving 


Use MENNEN’S F202 
=. Powder 


and insist upon your barber using 





it also. It is antiseptic and will as 
sist in pesventing many of the skir 


diseases olien contracted. Sold 





everywhere or mailed for 25 
Sample box for 4c stamp 
Trade Mark Gerhard Mennen Co., Newark, N. J. 














50 ENGRAVED 


CALLING CARDS $ 1 .00 


ry Samples free 
AV Philada 


Charles H. Eliiott ¢ 1636 Lehigl 





MAKING ff | LIVING 
BY LITERATUR! 


Continued from Page 22 


It was possible that I might learn how 
again, but that wasn’t the form in whiel 
the great question confronted me The 
question was, Wh at could [ irnali 


ing? If L could make it b 


and good. But, in one way or another, | 


had got to make it. If | had had a train 
ing at any other sort of work I'd have tuker 


to that. But | wasn’t a stenographer, | 


hadn’t any business experience 
hard to know what to do « 

rying to write, 

I went to a man who was ¢ the ¢« tor 
staff of a group of magazine i here ere 
eight or nine of them, all owned by 
man, headed by a fifteen-center that pub 


lished a certain amount of first-cla wort 
with the others all ranged round it and be 
low each other to catch its editorial over 
flow. The cheapest ol these magazines w: 


very cheap indeed. It was filled up mo 


with the work of aspiring amateurs who are 


delighted with a check for fifteen or twer 


five dollars and the satisfaction of seeing 
their names in print. The magazines were 


edited more or less coéperatively, the met 
on the staff shift ing back and fort! It 
was and is a highly efficient organizatior 

I asked the man a knew if he had ar 
assignment that he could turn over to 1 
for the cheapest kind of t 
thing they print in the feat 


to the Sunday papers. It d t 
much what you say in those articl 

as you say enough to fill in round the 
tographs. Of course tw 


ould be high pa 
is kind. 
He looked a little irprised wie I 


tl 


him for that kind of worl I’d be afraid 
to take anything else,” I told hi "7 
eae haaaers the erve to tackle anything 
b g, and ] ha e got to ear 


The Blows That Tell 


He said thoughtful 
the stuff you have been sendir 
short stories, and I acquiesced 
sion to send them bacl 
their workmansh 
but you haven’t any pu 
punch back. You used to have 
I asked him if he had ar pre 





for gett pon ery He thought 
Sa d he bel eved he nad He t 
the covers o| the cheapest maga e€ ot tt 


eight and pointed ‘ 


pi vement at hi feet. The others fled. He 
ieunmd his shoulder 
stooped to pick up his wal 
had fallen from his hand 
gleam of something white on the paveme 
caught his eye. He picked it up. | 

a woman’s handkerchi ! ! 


of lace—and as he ra 

more closely his nostril 

nd lovely perfume 

intoxicé iting. And at tl i 
“That’s the sort of thing for you 

aid the editor. ‘* We rid 


tuff. We never vet enough « t ( 
to us in sixty-thousand-wor ! 
a big bang at the end of ever 
for an installment « 
at least every thou 

“Do you pay real m« 
I wanted to know 


“a pay you a cent a word ‘ 
A cent a word fora ty-tl ! 
tory would me six hundred dollar It 


used to take me six mor 
to do as much as that. 

As if he read my thoughts the edit 
“Don’t take longer tha Lhres eer 
You'd better take an old plot Othell 


The Lady of Lyons—anything. Transpos« 


t, of course. Give it 


there you are. Will you try J 
I would. 
I knew I couldn’ vrite it i i hi 


we iting was always a slow, labor 
lor m Not because 
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JuST ENGAGED AWALL 
TO SHOW YoOuR PICTURE 
WITH THE MIRROSCOPE AS 
THE MODERN ADONIS. Ite 
You WERE MORE 
INTELLIGENT Q 
You MIGHT HAVE 


THOUGHT OF 
iv FIRST. 
TA-TA 












Jere, IM Some Live wiee. 







UT'Tand Jett 
1 are never sO 
funny as when 
f shown on the sheet 
y or screen by the 
| Mirr SCOPC, 
You can cut them 
or any other well- 
r known comic out 
of the newspapers, 
paste onto cards, 
and your family 
and friends will be 
overcome with 
merriment when 








they see these well- 


' known characters perfect in every detail— 


' but enlarged to a 
Still better— ou can make 


rinal remarks of your own. 


Better yet—You can cut the 
them on the bodies of f Mutt and Jef 


| his is but one of countless 
, 
me ad truction f« \ l 


IMPROVED 


Here are just a few of those cor 
Mirroscope Nights’ 
Entertainments 





\ of the following can be cart 
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height of 


1912 MODEL 


t any expensive eq rie 





several feet. 
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head trom photos ol f is and paste 


which 1 hnd year-round amuse- 





Write for Free Booklet 


Mirros« ope Entertainments” 


The Buckeye Stereopticon Company 
Manufacturers of Mirroscopes and High 
ypticons fc Educat 
snd Amusement Purposes 
500 Sackett Avenue 


Cleveland — Sixth City 
















Paper 
at Last! 


100 Copies and All Clear 


~all easily readable; all per- 

manently written, fade-proof, 
rub-proof, smut-proof. Here 
is a carbon paper that really 
makes carbon records that 
will guarantee permanency 
in your files, 


On every possible point 
you or your stenographer can 
think of, you will find it 
profitable to insist on getting 


OP 


MARK 


TRADE 


ULT! 


CARBON PAPER 


For instance,compare these 
features exclusively Multi- 
Kopy’s with your present 
paper, then write fora sample 
sheet of MultiKopy. 

Multikopy will make 100 clear 


copies 





MultiKopy will make 20 copies at 
one writing. 


Multikopy isn’t affected by weather 
conditions; won't rub, fade, smudge 
or soil the fingers; and its copies are 
permanent. 


That’s carbon paper economy. 
Learn how it will reduce expenses — 
send us your name and address and 
dealer’ s name for a free sample sheet. 

MultikKopy is made in Black, Blue, Purple, 
Red and Green in six varieties that will make 
the following number of copies at one time: 
Regular Finish, It. wt., 20; Medium, 8; 
Billing, 6. Hard Finish, It. wt., 16; Medium, 
6; Billing, 4. 


Sample Sheet Free 


Star Brand Typewriter Ribbons guaran- 


Cade 9 


teed to make 75,000 impressions 
of the Jetters ‘fa’’ and ‘‘e’’ with- 
out clogging the type so as to show 


on the paper. 
F.S.WEBSTER CO., 335 Congres: <'., Boston, Mass. 


Address all letters to the Home Office, 


SALES OFFICES: New York, 396-8 Broadway; Chicago, 
222 W. Madison St.; Philadelphia, 908 Walnut St.; 
Pittsburg, 432 Diamond St. 
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slowly, but because I could never synchro- 
nize the thouglit and the writing. The sen- 
tence in my head and the sentence under 
my hand were always clashing and neutral- 
izing each other. And it occurred to me, as 
I was on the way home to try the experi- 
ment, that I might be able to dictate it. It 
seemed a rather wild idea for a man in my 
financial situation to engage a first-class 
stenographer, but it looked like sense and 
I decided to do it. 

I followed his advice literally. I stole a 
plot—one of the best-known plots in the 
world—and I named my characters as 
closely as possible to the names they bore 
in the great original. I transposed the 
story, point by point, into the new setting 
I had selected for it. Then I engaged a 
stenographer at eighteen dollars a week 
and set to work. I made up my mind that 
whatever I had to say, whatever sort of 
junk I had to shovel into that story, I 
would do two installments a week. There 
were to be six of theminall, of ten thousand 
words each. I would divide each install- 
ment into three chapters and I would do 
a chapter a day. Whatever happened I 
would finish the day’s work on the particu- 
lar big or little bang that concluded that 
day’s chapter. 

I attacked the job in a spirit of savage 
hostility toward it. That editor wanted 
punch, did he? Well, he should have it! 
I had two deliberate murders, a suicide, 
an unsuccessful attempt at poisoning and 


| three justifiable homicides in self-defense 
| in the course of that sixty thousand words, 


together with a passionate love story that 
occupied at least one chapter in each 
installment. That editor thought he knew 
what he wanted, did he? Well, I’d see 
whether he did. 

I began work on one Monday morning 
and on the third Saturday night I mailed 
the last installment to New York. Then I 


| stretched, ate a big dinner and discovered 


| I was perfectly well again. 


I had been eat- 
ing and sleeping like a navvy all the while, 


| but I had been too much occupied during 


the past three weeks to notice it. And I 
had really enjoyed the work. 


I expected a letter of remonstrance from 


| the editor, telling me, perhaps, that he had 


| make a joke of his advice. 


expected me to take him seriously and not 
But I didn’t 
care much what he said. I was tingling all 
over with a fine exhilaration. 

In the middle of the next week I got a 
letter. All the staff, said the editor, were 
so enthusiastic over my story that they 
wanted to know whether I wouldn’t sign 
my own name to it. In that case, he 
said, they'd run it in a higher-grade maga- 
zine than the one it was intended for and 
pay me a cent and a half a word for it. I 
wrote him to go to, that I meant to make 


| that name worth a cent and a half or two 


cents a word, and in the meantime he could 
send on his six hundred dollars. He did by 


| return mail. 


Perhaps you can imagine what it meant, 


| after. three years of consistent and per- 
| fectly self-conscious failure, to have done 


something, even an humble thing like that, 
that other people regarded as a success; 
to have done it easily and confidently; 
to know, moreover, that it hadn’t been a 
fluke, that I could do it again. 


On the Plan of Six Novels a Year 


I made up a new plot—that was easier, 
after all, than stealing an old one and trans- 
posing it and sent on a two-thousand-word 
outline of it to the editor. He wrote back 


| that it was great, but gave me a friendly 





} 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 


warning not to overtax my strength. It 
seemed he had set that limit at three weeks 
more in order to provide me with a useful 
kind of a shock and to give me a mark to 
aim at rather than in any belief that I could 
do it in. soshort atime. Evidently he didn’t 
know how easy it was. 

I spent another week laying out my plot 
in somewhat greater detail, engaged another 
stenographer and went at it again. That 
story ran to just under eighty thousand 
words and I wrote it in eighteen days’ total 
elapsed time—sixteen working days and 
two Sundays when I knocked off. I kept 
a carbon copy of it, more from force of habit 
than for any other reason, for it didn’t occur 
to me that it would be possible to put the 
story to any other use than the one for 
which I had intended it. The editor took 
it, asked for more and mailed me a check 
for eight hundred dollars by return mail. 

Just about the time when that check 
came in, and before the glow of the discov- 
ery that I could really earn a living after 
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all had faded out, a representative of a big 
book-publishing house in New York came 
to Chicago and ran out overnight to the 
town where I live, to see me. He wanted to 
know what I was doing, for being a good 
friend he had been worrying about me 
more or less. I hadn’t meant to tell any- 
body about this new occupation of mine, 
but I felt so good over having come to life 
again that I couldn’t keep it back. He 
laughed over the idea and wanted to know 
what the stuff was like, so I handed him 
out the carbon of that manuscript. He 
read the first chapter under my eye, then 
asked if he might carry it back to Chicago 
with him. 

“It won’t do you any good,’ I said. ‘‘I 
wouldn’t sign it.” 


He said he didn’t care whether I did or | 
not and carried it off with him, and a week | 


later I got a letter from him offering to pub- 
lish it as a regular dollar-and-a-half book 
over the pen-name I had used in the 
magazine. 

There isn’t much more to tell about how I 
make a living by literature. I applied the 
brakes a little to my rate of production and 
have never written more than six novels a 
year. When I hit upon an idea that strikes 
me as an unusually good one I spend a little 
more time on it, caulk the seams a bit 
tighter and demand a higher price for it. 
When the plot is nothing more than a com- 
bination of the regular ingredients I slam 
it through as I did the first one and sell it 
at the old rate of a cent a word. About 
half the work I do gets published, after 
serialization, in book form with the 
imprint of some entirely reputable pub- 
lisher on the title page. The other half 
runs a lurid course for six months or so in 
the pages of some cheap magazine and dis- 
appears. I have used altogether, since I 
started this business, five pen-names, and 
I try to classify the stories more or less by 
the signature, for I find that readers like to 
know what they are going to get. 


An Ambidextrous Author 


The highest price I have got for a serial 
since | came back to life is twenty-five 
hundred dollars. I signed my own name to 
that, as I generally do once a year to the 
story that seems not necessarily the best 
but the most nearly in the manner of my 
former work. 

I dispose of a good part of my unsigned 
output through an agent. That helps, in 
the first place, to preserve my anonymity. 
The editors and publishers themselves 
don’t know who writes the stuff. And then 
the agent cleans up the minor possibilities 
better than I can take the time to do. Here 
is an example: 

THE YELLOW GLOVE 
(Not the actual title 
American Serialization 
English Serialization, 80 Gs 
Book Royalties (so far) . 
American Syndicate . rea 120.00 
Dramatization, 40 per cent of Dramatist's Royal- 


$750.00 


about. 


ties. (Not produced yet. Problematical.) 
$1737.55 
Agent's commission 10 per cent . . po s.r 
$1563.80 


During the last two or three years I have 
lowered my rate of production still further. 
I find that I can earn about five thousand 
dollars a year, which is a perfectly respect- 
able living out in my town, and still save 
out a few months’ time every year for a 
different sort of work—work that I can put 
my whole heart and ambition into. | 
haven’t said goodby to ambition yet .by 
any means. In other words, I am to a cer- 
tain extent earning my living with my left 
hand and keeping my right hand free for 
experiments. ‘“‘Extra hazardous” would 
be the classification that a literary insur- 
ance agent, if there were such a creature, 
would give to this right-handed work of 
mine. So far, at least, it has nothing to do 
with the subject of this article, Making a 
Living by Literature, for it bas never paid 
me a cent yet and I don’t know if it will. 

I am aware that I am not quite sincere 
in making that statement. Everybody is a 
compound, in varying proportions, of Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza. Don Quixete 
is ready to swear by the right hand. It is 
going to make me famous some day; yes, 
and rich besides. In another year or two 
the left hand is going out of business. But 


Sancho Panza loads his pipe and keeps the | | 


left hand busy. 

I said at the beginning of this article that 
I meant to put you into a position to de- 
cide whether earning a living by literature 
as I have done it was worth while or not. 


*“Commonplace, sordid, cynical!” I fancy | 
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An Ulster 
Of Style 


T was never thought pos- 
sible to produce an Ulstet 
of Style, as an Ulster has 
always been considered only as 


a strictly utilitarian coat. ‘The 
“SAMPECK” STYLE- 
FHOUGHT SHOP is a 
busy, “‘finicky’’ place—every 
garment must have a_ Style 


effect thoroughly individual, 


but always proper. 

For the Motor— 

For the Game — 

For cold, clear weather— 

For stormy days and nights— 
the ““SAMPECK*’ IMPERIAL i 
certainly a Great Coat. Snuggle into 
one at your Clothiers. If you cannot 
get one there, advise us. Write for 
Illustrative Style Catalogue, Dept. 1. 


Samuel W. Peck & Co. 
New York 


“Styled in New York’’ 












The ‘‘Junior 
Imperial,” for 
Younger Boys 
Jirting with 
the **Long 
Pants” period, 
is a facsimile 
of the Senior 
Imperial. 
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GUARANTEED 


SILK HOSE 


/Extreme luxury and ¢ 

undeniable economy Y 
are linked in this wonder- 
ful Silk Hose. Luxury, be- 
cause no finer, more glis- 
tening silk can be obtained 
in any hose at any price; 
economy, because of the 
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y remarkably low cost and Y, 
Y our guarantee with each 7 
7, four-pair box to replace, Y 
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free, any pair that wears 
holes in heels or toes 
within a quarter year. 
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WO‘ 
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/, Men’ Women’s 7 
Y ens omen s Y, 
Y No. 285, medium No. 365, medium Yy 
Yj weight. . 50c weight . . 75¢ 


4-pair box $3.00 


SSN 


SG. QQ 


4-pair box $2.00 


SG 


Y No. 281, Winter No. 370, Winter Y 
Y weight. . 75c weight . $1 ] 
Yj aceon x $3.00 4-pair box $4. Y 
Y At all good dealers or direct fr = us on Y 
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receipt of price and style be Y 
PHOENIX KNITTING WORKS Y 
300 Broadway Milwaukee Y 
Also Makers of the Famous Y 
PHOENIX BUPSLERS 
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" Aristocratique Sta tionery 


Hurd’s Lawn Finish — Monogrammed 


Special Cabinets of from two to six quires make 
handsome Birthday and Christmas presents 


x especially to 
your order g any 


t ' . i A =i 
W.R. Marthey & Son, 508 Fifth Ave., New York City 
ue na ¢ Were “ af mee 4 ur 


¢ exclusive agency in your district 




















Cost $2700 —7 Rooms 
e 1 id wt vou build y 
ry a Bung J 
“PRACTICAL BUNGALOWS” 
e descri A blue prints of 

r$§ : 
50c kf Send your order today. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 


337 A-Hill Street, Los Angeles, California 
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Planning the holiday gift with a Waltham Jeweler 


is a mutual pleasure. 


The shopper delights in the beauty 
and design of the Waltham Watch Models. 


The experienced 


jeweler knows the inward perfection of Waltham construction. 


WALTHAM 


WATCH 


For over three a poereions Waltham has stood for the highest ex- 


pression of the 


atchmaker’s art. y- grade Waltham movements — 
up to the Premier Maximus at $250, t le f 
are invariably named, and offer models of exquisite desi 


e watch de luxe of the world— 
and work- 


manship, combined with timekeeping qualities of unrivalled accuracy. 
Riverside, for instance, guarantees a consistent high grade watch in 
all popular sizes, men’s or women’s. 


Ask your Jeweler. 


Handsome booklet describing various Waltham move- 
ments and full of valuable watch lore, free on request. 


“It’s Time You Owned a Waltham.’’ 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 


Waltham, Mass. 














The uniformity 

of the leads of ws 
given grade, thequa 

ity of performance 

and the sturdy com- 

mercial endurance of 


DIXON’S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


prove that after all 
there is something in a 
name. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Pencil Guide 
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SUBMK is the result of many years’ 
experience in Neckwear silk weaving. 

SOWSIK is the ideal neckwear silk from 
every sté and point. It is pure silk tothe 
last thread, substantial in weight, rich 
and lustrousin tone, and ties perfectly. 

Does not wrinkle or crumple or pull 
out of shape in the wear. Ask for SOuDSuK 
and knowthat youaregetting pure silk. 


SODSK Rep and SQWSIK Barathea in 
50 plain colors. Illustrated card free. 
- Fancyeffectsin latest combinations. 
Four-in-hands 50c and $1.00. Bat Ties 50c. 
Insist on the SQUDSIK label 


LOUIS AUERBACH 
842, 844 and 846 Broadway, New York City 
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Why Pay Extravagant Hotel Rates ? 
ea: CLENDENING * nae fa 


Bedroom, Private Bath $1.60 daily and up 
Write lor descriptive booklet G with map of city 


HAVE YOU A CAMERA? 
Send_us 26 cents for three numbers of AMERICAN 
PHOTOGRAPHY, full of practical suggestions, formu- 
las and directions for making better pictures. Monthly 
prizes. Prints eriticized. Questions answered. $1.50 4 
year. American Photography, 610 Pope Bidg Boston, Muss 


| he has so little to conceal 


| heads for the next day’s sustenance. 


| Where, indeed? 
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| not been investigated, politically, socially 


This, perhaps, is because 
perhaps because 
he operates in the open, in plain view of all 
men. Some careless man has called the dog 
man’s best friend. Not so. That title 
should go to the humble bullhead, unknown 
to song and story. He is a boon to the 
overworked hired man, who, after finishing 
the day’s chores about midnight, can hie 
himself to the nearest waterside and en- 
gage in the dissipation of catching bull- 
Other 
fishes are notional, even declining to bite 
after dark; but the bullhead draws no 


or piscatorially. 


| line. He is organized to oblige and please 


the populace. Who can fail to love him? 
Where is the bullhead to be found? 
Has any place ever been 
discovered by any of our great explorers 
where the bullhead has not been found 
where he has not been discovered ready 
and waiting, like the Indians who greeted 
Columbus? He is in the old swimming 
hole—in the old millpond. If you go to a 
summer resort and walk out along the boat 
pier you will see him lying alongside, gently 
wagging his tail in greeting and waiting for 
you to drop him anything that you do not 
happen to need yourself. Amid the wreck 
of matter and the crash of worlds he sur- 
vives, our one resource that even Mr. 
Pinchot admits is not needful of conserving. 
We mourn our passenger pigeons, our 
buffaloes, our great auks, which erstwhile 
were wont to sing their merry roundelay 
at our bedroom window of a gentle morn 
in May. Whither have they gone? We 
ask—nay, demand; but we have no an- 
swer. Not so with the bullhead. He is 
with us still; and he intends to remain, let 
Wall Street do its worst, and let our rapa- 





cious corporations extend themselves to | 


their utmost in covetousness and greed! 
Stained a little, millions of him have been 
sold for salmon; yet other unstained mil- 
lions of him have been sold on Mott Street, 
in New York; and other millions still go to 
make weekly holidays on Friday in young 
ladies’ seminaries. Yet, when you go back 
to the place whence all these millions came, 
other millions await the catching. He is 
the only feature of our wild life in America 
that has served notice that it does not pro- 
pose to be extinct. He is the best proof 
that the resources of our country are not 
going to be exhausted. 


A Democrat of the Deep 


Blessed are the meek and the pure in 
heart. The great virtue of the bullhead is 
that of simplicity and meekness. He puts 
on no frills whatever. You never hear him 


boast of his productivity, his longevity, his 


| avoirdupois, or anything else. 


refers to his family tree. He never casually 
asks his clerk to look up and see how many 
shares of this or that stock he has while you 
are listening. He never tells you how far 
he could jump when he was young, or 


| mentions his earlier deeds in peace or war, 


| of his humility. 


in love, intrigue or finance. 


He never | 





He makes no | 


long talk in prayer-meeting and boasts not | 


with him the more you feel he is such a 
comfort in this hectic age! 
and sincerity shine like good deeds in a 
naughty world. 
egotism abides not in him. He conquers, 
but does so by yielding, and is the one 
master of piscatorial calisthenics as you 
may learn when you try to separate him 
from anything he fancies. 


The longer you associate | 
His simplicity | 


He knows no artifice, and | 


In his class, a well-trained bullhead can | 
whip anything that offers, though when | 


out of training he rarely goes over four 
pounds at his best 
pound ringside without difficulty. Once 
warmed up, he can prod a pickerel to the 
point of emitting shrieks of anguish, or 
cause tears to start from the eyes of the 
strongest four-pound bass. If casually 
swallowed by a muskellonge, as some- 


| times happens, the bullhead makes no com- 


| plaint, but bides his time. 


The coroner’s 


| jury that later sits on the musky will find 


the bullhead still undisturbed. 

The bullhead, therefore, may be called 
the great commoner of the watery world 
the democrat of the deep. Like the coun- 
try editor, he has come to stay. Perhaps 
you may sometime have seen, moving 
about in the sluggish water of some bayou 
or lagoon, a dark mass made up of small 
objects half the length of your finger to a 
total bulk as large as a half bushel, or per- 
haps a bushel and a half. This black mass 
was simply one bullhead family — some sev- 
eral in number, did you undertake to count 


and can make one- | \ 
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Have You Ever Tried a 
Half Dozen Stores Before 
You Were Looking For? 
‘The great Cammeyer Shoe Store 


in New Yorkis one ofthe wonder- 
points of the city. 











Do you know Cammeyer sold 
Two Million Dollars’ worth of 
shoes in 1910—that the store has 
a capacity of handling a thousand 
customers at one time, with four 
hundred and ten capable sales- 
people totake care of the patrons? 


The gigantic Cammeyer organ- 
ization can give you the same 
service as enjoyed by the New 
York men and women of fash- 
ion, through the medium of the 
most splendidly equipped mail- 
order department in America, 
even though you are three 
thousand miles away. 


Avoid Shopping Worries 





by taking advantage of the splendid 
Cammeyer Mail Order Dept. today. 


The Cammeyer Catalogue for Fall and 
Wint er, 1911-1912, aw aits your inspection, 
Absolutely the best shoe  catal gue ever 
issued in America, It contains 80 pages 
of exclusive Cammeyer styles, including 
portraits of the new shades in Russet Shoes 


for Fall, and complete facts about shoes 
in general Your name ar nd address on a 
postal card addressed to us is all that is 
necessary. 


Address Department B. 


Cammeyer 


tamped ona 
Shoe means 


Standard Merit 
6""Ave.& 20" St. 


NEW YORK CITY 




















WT] 
Wy Drawn to Her 
by Some Subtle Attraction 
The plainest woman may weave about her- 
self an exquisite charm. She can be like a 
lovely flower, alluring with the evasive fra- 
grance of the lily, the rese, or the modest violet. 
Even when gone she will hold ‘‘him’’ by the 
memory of this dreamily subtle 
atmosphere. It is a germ of ro- 
mance —this fragrance we call 


‘Rieger 
HowerDrops 


Not just a “‘perfume’’—it is too 
refined for that name. It is made ot 
the pure odor of thousands of flower 
petals—nothing added. It is fifty 
times more concentrated than ordi- 
nary perfumes —a drop is /oo much, 


Send for a FREE SAMPLE 


and you'll be a friend forever. Just give 
your name and address and.dealer’s name, 
and we'll send the sample, 

Rieger's * Flower Drops * ig sold at all 
dealers in perfume — $1.50 in pretty cut-¢! 
im bottles. Odors: Lily of the Valley, Violet, 
Rose, Crabapple, Lilac. If you can’t get t! 
genuine Rieger's, we'll send it prepaid « 
receipt of price. Money back If not satis' 


exact size PAUL RIEGER, 203 First St., San Franci: « 
RKGULARBOTTLE Paris) New York San Franci 





























° t 
like to play— 
How many, many times 
you've heard fine piano playing 
and said to yourself, with a sigh, 
“If I could only play like that!” 


You can with an Apollo Player Piano. 


The instant you seat your- 
self at this instrument, you're a 
finished musician. You're playing 
the piano with a downward touch 
on the keys and bringing ouf all the 
expression the composer wrote into 
the piece. 

You'reaccenting the melody by 
aid of the Apollo's SOLOTHEME 


Device. If someone wants to sing, this 
self-same SOLOTHEME enables you to 
omit the melody altogether, playing only 
the accompaniment. And you can play 
that accompaniment in any desired key, 
to suit the voice of the singer. 


MELVILLE 
CLARA S, 


Player Piano 


And, whether you pedal fast 


or slow, Tempo (or Time) on the 
Apollo is always correct—pedaling has 
no effect upon it. The Metronome Mo- 
tor of the Apollo Player Piano will run 
through and rewind the longest music 
roll without pedaling. Realize what 
that means 2 


And, in spite of the exclusive 


features of the Apollo Player Piano— 
in spite of its higher cost of manu- 
facture— it is priced to you at just as 
reasonable a figure as others ask for 
ordinary instruments! Melville Clark's 
patents are put in as good measure. 
They make the Apollo worth more, but do 
not make it cost you more. 
Just say to yourself, “I'll investigate.” 
Let us know you feel that way and we'll 
send you two books that tell just what 
you've always wanted to know about 
player pianos, Send the coupon—write 
—cail or telegraph. We Ilsendthe books. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO CO. 


422 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 
New York Show Rooms 305 Fifth Avenue 


These 2 books gratis — 
Write forthem. Reading the 
books is the next best thing 


to hearing the Apollo play. 


Send today. 
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them. They circulate en masse in that 
way so that nothing is apt to come along 
and swallow them indiv idually. Thus they 
advance to health and happiness by virtue 
of vim, vigor and victory, as the large-type 
maxims say in the newspapers. 

Race suicide being unknown to him the 
bullhead has increased and multiplied in all 
the regions of the earth. It would not be 


| surprising did Doctor Cook say that he 


caught him at the North Pole through the 
ice. Without doubt Colonel Roosevelt 
must have discovered the Bullhead Afri- 
canus during his late researches as a faunal 
naturalist, and—not to gratify a lust of 
slaughter, but because the naturalists of the 
party wanted a group—collected a series 
for later mounting at the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. From Greenland’s coral strands 
to Afric’s icy mountains the bullhead per- 
meates, percolates and prevails —the main- 
stay of our piscatorial past, present and 
future. 


His Character and Color Scheme 


There are some slight variations in the 
bodily contour and color scheme of the 
species in different regions. As our great 
naturalists have pointed out, the color of 
the more northerly portions of the body of 
the bullhead, whether Arcticus or Afri- 
canus, is of a somber, olivaceous hue. 
Underneath he may be fawn-colored, écru, 
ocherous, tan-colored, or even yellow, this 
blending through a gentle chiaroscuro with 
longitudinally and 
latitudinally speaking. It cannot be said 
that the bullhead is what is known as a 
fashionable dresser; and having chosen a 
fashion he hangs to it like Daniel Webster 

buff waistcoat and all. The lizard shifts 
his colors to suit his surroundings. Even 
the brook trout mav change from dark to 
light in twenty minutes when changed from 
Not so the bullhead. 
Having struck out for himself a given line 
of life, he adheres thereto, and he always 
wears his old clothes. 

In personal appearance the bullhead is 
rather durable than graceful. His eyes do 
not bulge out so much as his abdomen. 
Still, though the eyes are small, as are so 
often those of any fighting creature, they 
are wide apart, one at each corner of his 
head, and just far enough behind his mouth 
to enable him to use the latter organ most 
effectively. Though his eyes are not lim- 
pid they are gentle—and, indeed, merry. 
His tail is rather square—something like 
that of a brook trout; but at that point 
the resemblance mostly ceases. 

While the salmon or trout requires a 
habitat of Apollinaris water, and whereas 
the bass insists on graveled bars in running 
streams, the bullhead will frequent or infest 
any sort of water thin enough to run down 
a steep hill. If the water will percolate it 
need not purl, because he is constructed for 
utility himself and not for decorative or 
landscape purposes. Thus he finds sur- 
roundings suited to his simple needs all 
the way from Maine to Kansas, and from 
Louisiana to Minnesota. Nay more, he 
may be found even in Canada; and of him 
it is to be said that he is the one commodity 
that even Senator La Follette or Senator 
Cummins would say ought to be admitted 
free of duty under Mr. Taft's reciprocity 
bill. So long as we are permitted to ex- 
necks, shanks, 
plates and other packing-house products 
for an equal avoirdupois of skinned bull- 
heads, we are going to be all to the good. 


; A pickled bullhead now and then is relished 


by the best of men. 








United Games Concern 


ANNOUNCEMENT. A new and absorbing 
pack of cards has been perfected and is now 
ready for your use. 
It lends itself to solitaire, two, three, four or 
five handed games of “I Win-—You Lose 
the most fascinating of all card games. 
\ “*As easy to learn as Euchre, yet profound as 
“ Whist. Flexible enough to entertain children, 
S4(%) yet experience and study of older heads make it 
‘the most complex and absorbing card game. 

“IL Win—You Lose” is not to be simply a “‘fad,” 
but as standard as the old style playing card. For 
this reason it has been made up with the same 
regard for quality and appearance as the highest 
grade playing cards. 

Makes an ideal Xmas Gift—one which 
will remind the recipient of your 
thought each long Winter evening when 
the cards are used. 

The fact that this is put out by us 

should be sufficient guaranty of quality 
but money back if you say so. 
Mailed postpaid for 50c. 


UNITED GAMES CONCERN 
Main Office and Works, Beaver Falls, Pa 
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ust as the old-fashioned straight razor does , 
in the hands of an expert A wouch turns the Field Club 
A perfect close- » 

‘front collar. Sold © 

. in the best shops — 

SAFETY | 
Razors9. 50 7 


The Young Safety Razor outfit inc! 
superior blades t 


and handle for stropping, ina neat case, is only $2.50 


Get this razor from your dealer, or from us if your 
dealer does not carry it. Try itforgodays. If you 
do not find it the best razor you ever used, return 
it and y 


1709 Germantown Avenue 
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Keep Your House Clean | 
Without Work! 


T'S OVER! All the laborious sweeping — dusting — beating of 
carpets and rugs—moving of heavy furniture. All 
the futile back-breaking work that in winter especially 
cannot keep a house free from germ-laden dust. 
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THE 
| UEC Air Cleaning System 
is the housewife’s emancipation 
Installed in the cellar with connecting pipe The Only Way 
to each floor, it sucks out and swallows up 
every tiny grain of dust, drawing it down to 
the cellar where the dirt is caught in an air 
tight receptacle and the dust geri ' 
air passes outdoors 
No dust remains on vour « rpets, turn 
ture and hangings. No dust is stir f 
. | , f 
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Write today for illustrated booklet and letters 
from enthusiastic owners of TUEC- 
equipped buildings in all parts of 
the country. 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC COMPANY 
24 Hurford St. Canton, Ohio 
rUEC ¢ ' t large citle 
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Razor blade excellence will not, in itself, 
produce a clean, smooth, comfortable shave. 
The Young Safety Razor combines with 
blades of the his 
ing method. 


ground blades meet the beard at an angle, 


est quality,the correct shav- 


Its keen, substantial, expertly- 














“The any-angle razor’ 


for 
In Canada, 3 for We. 


des snot these i 
t ight at 75 
centsadozen. The price of therazor,witt h 12 blades Style book sent on request 
' 
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New blades can 


Corlias, Goon & Co,, Matern, Dept. ¥, Trey. NY. 


DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 
That's all we want to know 
LG, w,. wewill not ¢ grand prize 
¢ t A free etait ty 


a price as unusual as the razor, 





30 Days Free Trial 


pur money will be refunded 





>, rich in a week 


YOUNG SAFETY RAZOR COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


46 
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r soy m ake 

Yr money, 

“/ be t rertfolie 1 cartoon s 
sample lesson plate e ' 


I the WL. Evans School of © hetuasion 
—_—_ $13 Kingmoore Bidg . Cleveland. 0. — 
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Gillette “ Pocket siniaiamidied 


y 
Edition” No. 500. 
Price, $5.00. Yt) ty 
ys 


the final word 


in shaving 
SAFETY 


 Gillettessx 


Zhe STANDARD of SAFETY, EASE aza COMFORT 





HEN you speak of the “facility” of a safety shaving device, you cover 
practically every quality essential to a perfect shave. 


The “facility” of the GILLETTE signifies a total absence of trouble and annoyance 
from the time you take the razor out of its case until you replace it after shaving. 


First, the GILLETTE is ready for shaving 
always—NO STROPPING—NO HONING. 
lt is simply constructed and simple to use. The 
double-edged blade enables you to shave in any 
direction with either hand. 


Then, again, the GILLETTE is adjustable. The flexible 
blade, an exclusive feature of the GILLETTE, can be curved 
to the desired adjustment, or distance 
from the safety guard. A simple turn 
of the razor handle does it. 










The most wiry beard slips off easily and 
‘ the razor glides safely. 


Go to your dealer's and look over the 
GILLETTE line. You will find a variety 
of patterns from $5.00 to $50.00. 


The Matchless GILLETTE blades we are 


now marketing are keener, harder, better 
than ever. On sale everywhere—6 blades 
(12 shaving edges) 50c, and 12 blades (24 
shaving edges) in nickel! plated box, $1.00. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 
22 West Second Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gillette Combination 
Set, No. 00—Triple Silver- 
Plated Razor, Soap and Brush 
in Cases, 2 Blade Boxes, in Velvet- 
Lined Morocco Case, Price $6.50. 

“Tf it’s a Gillette—it’s the Safety Razor.” 


NO STROPPING ~ NO HONING 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
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Continued from Page $ 


“Your chances, you ask,” repeated Ousley, 
and he added: ‘Tell me why.” 

His coolness was disconcerting. It irri- 
tated me and openly angered me as well. I 
had again the galling sense—not that I was 
menial, inferior, but that he held me as such. 
At any rate Ousley’s brusk, curt tone seemed 
now more than ordinarily demeaning. 

“I’ve said what I mean,” I retorted 
crisply. “I wish merely to find out what 
chance I stand m the future. That’s plain, 
isn’t it?” 

There was another pause. Ousley’s eyes 
dropped down to his desk, while with an 
outstretched hand he played idly with a 
pencil. My remark, or rather its tone 
of marked sharpness, insubordination, he 
eemed to have overlooked. He seemed 
(o debate; then presently he gave me his 
unswer. 

“T don’t know what your chances are.” 

“You don’t know?” I repeated sharply. 

“No,” said Ousley. ‘‘ Your chances, as 
you call them, depend entirely on yourself.” 

It was his tone, not so much the words 
themselves, that stung; the remark was 
like a slap in the face. 1 construed it as a 
luron my ability. ‘‘Since yousay so ig 
| began, when Ousley cut me short. 

“No, wait!”’ he said, or rather ordered. 

Let’s be frank about this,’’ he observed 
harply. ‘‘ You’ve asked me a question and 
I’ve asked you another. Yours I’ve an- 
wered, but mine you evade; | ask it again 
now. Why, at this particular moment, 
must you know what your future chances 
ure? Is it because you're dissatisfied?”’ 

There was no doubtof it. For eight years 
1 had given Bloodgood & Ousley all my 
effort, all my most earnest loyalty and in- 
telligence, and in return for it I was getting 
only thirty-five dollars a week 

Ousley gave me a sudden, curious look. 
‘Mr. Agnew, for thirty-five a week I can 
get my pick of clerks; you know that!” 

| slipped up here. My retort, an echo of 
my own hurt self-conceit, gave Ousley the 
chance I think he must have been await- 
ng. What I said was: ‘* Youcan get clerks, 
Mr. Ousley, but at the price you can’t get 
loyal, intelligent clerks.” 

Then he said what he had to say, a sur- 
prising admission. ‘‘ Loyalty be damned!” 
he rapped out; ‘‘that’s obligatory--you're 
paid to be loyal! And what of it? A clerk 
may be as loyal as Matthew, Mark, Luke 
and John; that’s nothing! As for intelli- 
gence, I don’t care whether a clerk has the 
brains of a Daniel Webster. What he’s got 
to haveisthe know. He’s got to know busi 
ness. Whether he ever learns it rests with 
himself. He’s got to live, eat, sleep with 
his business. It’s the only way he can get 
the know. Even then a lot of you clerk: 
never get it —the loyal, intelligent kind, | 
mean,”’ said Ousley, and snapped his jaws 
together. 

It was a long speech for him. Why he 
took such pains on my account I was at 
a loss to understand. However, I hadn't 
gone to Ousley to argue why and where- 
fore. What I was after was to learn exactly 
where I stood. 

“Then, as for myself, Mr. Ousley, you 
think ——”’ 

He answered my question before I'd 
even asked it. 

“Tf I hadn’t thought it was in you you 
wouldn’t be here. Much less would you be 
getting thirty-five a week.” 

If the speech was a compliment it cer- 
tainly was not a gracious one. Again irri- 
tation got the better of me. ‘“That’s all 
right,” I returned; “but I’d like to know 
definitely what chance I have.” 

A glint of fire sprang into Ousley’s eyes; 
] saw now that my insistence had roused 
hisire. Little I cared though! As he, how- 
ever, controlled himself, again sat silently 
playing with his pencil, I took advantage of 
the p:.use to express myself to my employer 
more fully. 

“I'd like to know, Mr. Ousley, whether 

I'm to be always a clerk paid by the week, 
or ——_ 
‘*“Ah!” said Ousley. ‘So that’s it, is 
it?”” The words popped forth as if surprised 
out of him by some sudden, illuminating 
revelation. Yes—but had | said anything 
to warrant it? A good deal astonished, I 
gaped at Ousley who again played with 
his pencil, smiling covertly. 

“Well?” I retorted. 

Ousley looked up at me. ‘You want 
more money, don’t you—another raise oo 


he inquired. 





I did, yes; though this was only a part of 


what I wanted. 

‘Let me ask you another question,”’ said 
Ousley quietly. 

‘Yes.” 

“Now don’t get angry—business is 
business, and this is merely a_ business 
proposition. Are you in debt?" asked 
Ousley as blandly, as lightly, as he might 
have asked me whether I took cream and 
sugar in my tea. 

“What?” I exclaimed. 

“TI begged you not to be angry,” Ousley 
answered. ‘Are you living beyond your 
means?” 

“T am not, Mr. Ousley!” I retorted 
sharply. 

“Thanks, that’s what I wished to know 
. « + Now would you mind saying,” he 
inquired, “ whether you find it difficult to 
live on what you make?” 

Raging inwardly, I controlled myself far 
enough to retort curtly: ** What's that got 
to do with it?” 

“Everything,” said Ousley bluntly. “A 
clerk who's in money difficulties is of little 
use to his employers.”’ 

Such being the brutal truth, 1 gave him 
his answer. “If you've ever lived on 
thirty-five dollars a week you'll know what 
it means, | imagine." 

Ousley smiled as if reminiscently. “ Yes; 
but you’re not in debt; and you and your 
wife are able to make both ends meet, aren't 
you?” 

It was so of course. | nothing of 

the struggle it had cost u There are 
countless families, no doubt, who would 
regard the pay I then drew as affluence 
On the amount, or less, many men, I dare 
say, are able not only to rear families but 
also to lay by a little in the bank. I, how 
ever, was not of that frugal class. Through 
tradition and otherwise I held myself as of 
a higher stratum in life. ‘* Don’t slump 
my wife had said. It was sound counsel 
At the same time, let me say frankly, she 
had never urged me to make a show All 
he intended was that I should hold to a 
certain standard of living, that we should 
keep ourselves from sliding backward until 
the time came that I had my feet firmls 
planted and could think of going ahead 
But the admission of this! It was only a 
raw, money-grubbing cad like Ousley, | 
thought, that would vulgarly try to worm 
it out of me. What business was it of hi 
anyway? 

| see now it was more his business than | 
at the time suspected. ‘“‘No, Mr. Agnew 
you don’t need money If you did you'd 
have sung a different tune. I know you 
clerks. The kind that get into debt don’t 
clap a pistol to the employer's head, growl 
ing, ‘Stand and deliver!’—not much! 
Chey whine and wheedle. | know exactly 
what’s your trouble.” 

‘“*Indeed!’’ | remarked 

Once more Ousley overlooked the rancor, 
the marked dislike and defiance in my tone 
“Do you want to know,” he inquired 
quietly, “‘exactly what’s the matter with 
you? Mind me now, I have no wish to say 
it unless you say so, but— but Well,” 
snapped Ousley abruptly, uncomfortably 
it was a good deal to my astonishment 
besides —‘“‘ well, | was once aclerk. . . . 
And when I was, too,”’ he added roughly 
and emphatically, “‘I suffered from your 
ame disease.” 

Disease? What disease? As I continued 
to stare Ousley took my silence as permis- 
sion to say his say. 

“It’s not swelled head, it’s worse!” 
Then, giving me no chance to interrupt, he 


put his finger, so to speak, right upon the | 


center of the raw, festering sore that I 
thought I had céncealed. 

“The trouble with you,” said Ou ley, 
is just this—Agnew, you're ashamed of 
your job!” 

It was so. I could not deny it. I was 
sore at myself, at my place, at the firm, the 
office, everything — all for this one and only 
reason. Even the doubts of my future 
chances had been secondary. True 
Driggs’ subservient drudgery had stirred 
me to ponder where I was heading; but 
had my place plea - il been cor 


“ 











vineed, content that it was dignified—no 


such doubt would ever have entered my 
head. Or again, had I by chance been sat 
isfied, my reflections on Driggs must have 
ended only in spurring me to greater effort 
But no! for months now I'd looked down 
upon my place. I'd debated only whether 
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carry Hamilton watches. 

The Hamilton 12-size PF 
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small capital and pay a profit from the begin 
ning. No charge for information, including free a 
200 page book telling how to run a retail store. 
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the job I was ashamed of was worth stick- 
ing at, if at the end I was to 
nothing better than a Driggs. 
Nor was it without a reason. I felt 
keenly I had cause to be ashamed. Whether 
it was a good cause I leave to your own 


pecome 


| conclusions. 


Hark now! By chance have you ever 
thumbed the pages of a college graduate 
directory? I dare say there are more in- 
spired writings, though I recall none—that 
is, unless it might be the Apocrypha, or its 
mate, the Congressional Directory. Any 
way, in the class-book that came to me 
yearly each individual appeared as his own 
historian, so that not infrequently the read 
ing matter was far more entertaining thar 
perhaps even the biographers themselve 
suspected. 

The book was of a piece with all its kind. 
In it, on one hand, bombast boomed and 
blustered; on the other, there was a like 
egotism cloaked in self-conscious modest y, 
blushing, as shrinking as a violet. None 
seemed to have failed. All were rising in 
the world. Each with his wagon hitched 
to a star appeared to have been towed sky- 
high. Of course there was here and there 
an entry in which the writer struck the 
note of rugged, robust simplicity, but as a 
rule these that played Boswell to their own 
Johnson spared little in dressing up their 
hero. Taking it in all, the book from cover 





| to cover was a veritable flower-bed, a bit 


of life’s garden bright with thriving, vigor- 
ous blossoms—paper blossoms, let me say. 
I append one or two of the best examples. 
“Abbott, A. B., ’98. After graduation, 
decided to look over the field carefully 


before embarking on a career. Finally 
concluded that the law offered the most 
excellent opportunities, so out of many 


offers at length accepted position of trust 
with Hamilton, Hamilton, Morgan & Hii, 
corporation law. Recently was nominated 
for office on the judiciary ticket. Un- 
married. Address, Terre Haute, Ind.” 


I knew Abbott. He roomed across the 
entry from me. He had crisply curling 
hair and the back of his head was shaped 
exactly like the end of an egg—the pointed 
end. As for his biography, had he been 
rubber he might have stretched himself to 
fit it. Boiled down to the facts, his position 
of trust consisted in looking up references, 
serving processes and taking care of the 
The nomination on the 
was that for justice of 
the peace—something like it anyway. He 
was defeated at the polls by a shocking 
majority. 

Across on the next page appears the 
opposite of Abbott’s brass trumpeting. 


“Ainsworth, H. N., Address 
Lippett & Ainsworth, Providence, R. I.” 


98. 


Just that, nothing more! It was like 
Ainsworth. He was center rush on the 
"Varsity eleven of which I was captain and 
quarterback. Every one liked Ainsworth. 
He was a big, grave chap who had worked 
his way through college by waiting on 
table at a students’ eating club. Ordi- 
narily he was about as loquacious as a 
cigar-store Indian. ‘‘What are you going 
to be, Ainsworth?” I asked him the day we 
left college. ‘‘Me? Why, rich,” answered 
Ainsworth. “I know that,” I laughed; 
“‘but what are you going to do?” ‘“ Work 
like hell,’”’ answered Ainsworth solemnly. 

He had been as good as his word. Be- 
hind that rescript—‘‘Address Lippett & 
Ainsworth, Providence, R. I.’”’—stood the 
fact, unmentioned by him, that he was the 
firm’s junior partner, that already he had 
piled up half a million. 

And there, too, in the A’s stood another 
entry. 


“Agnew, James, 98. With Bloodgood & 
Ousley, coal operators.” 


T suppress the address. Aside from this, 
though, my given biography stands com- 
plete. No doubt in its lack of telling any- 
thing it displays an egotism of a patch with 
that of the egg-headed Abbott. I, too, lied 
by inference; for to confess myself nothing 
but a hireling was beyond me. 

Do not think we were all Abbotts and 
Agnews. More than one Ainsworth ap- 
peared among those pages. I, who could 
read between the lines, knew well enough 
that many were succeeding. The book, 
this catalog, was to me more than a mere 
directory of names. It was a mirror up to 
which I held myself. I saw in it my own 
image, that and the figures of many others. 
They were getting on, I was not, or so at 
all events I thought. Nor was it alone in 
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the catalog that I read my apparent fail- 
ure. 1, in fact, saw it thrown back at me, 
like a reflection, out of the prosperity of 
many other friends. These were the asso 
ciates of my boyhood, friends of the time 
when I and my family had been rich. They 
had money still; I hadn’t. To be sure 
none happened to have made it himself; 
theirs was inherited wealth; but having it 
behind them they had forged up in the 
world high above my head. 
Let me add now one last biography. 


“Oglebay, Francis, *98. Banker and 
Broker, N. Y. Stock Exchange. Address 
Oglebay & Prentiss, Broad Street, New 


York.” 


Oglebay plays a top-line part in the sta- 
He was my roommate 
at college, No man in his 
class was more popular. He was manager 
of the eleven, a member of the prom com- 
mittee, and had his choice of both junior 
and senior societies. Even the grinds ad- 
mired Oglebay; to use the college lingo 
**Oglebay could have anything he wanted.” 
What he got it. In-fact, Oglebay 
himself saw to it that he did. 

“Mr. Agnew,” said Ousley —he still had 
yes on me as if to search me through 
and through—‘'Mr. Agnew, you're 
only ashamed of your job but if I’m not 
you're ashamed of your trade as 


ging of my career. 
ll to begin with. 





Is more, 


not 


rN taker 





Again he had hit the nail on the head. It 
Not only my job but my trade 
besides I felt had in a way declassed m« 


was 


so. 


Men that I knew—my collegemates and 
others, friends of the time when I and m 
family had been wealthy—these friends 


had gone into other occupations. Wall 
Street had the choice—that is, the banking 
and brokerage business. Par excellence it 
was considered the gentleman’s calling, 
though, of course, others looked as favor- 


ably on the law, medicine, and so on and 
so forth. Besides, there was the steel and 
iron trade; in this business community 


from which I sprang it had long stood a 
the real kudos, in our aristoc racy of 
money-getters. However, while formerly 
our young sprigs would have nothing but a 
future of pigs and billets, now they looked 
as kindly on one of stocks and bonds. 

Indeed, Wall Street is a gentleman's 
occupation. To get into it—that is, if you 
mean to shuffle and deal—undoubtedly 
requires money. 

I had no wealth to become a Wall Street 
gentleman. Hobson’s choice had mad 
me take the first job offered. As for coal 
being a gentleman’s occupation — 

‘Well?” said I Ousley, smiling 
COVE rtly. 

I saw his lips jerk themselves together. 

“T’d better be plain with you, Agnew. 
If I’m not mistaken you demand not only 
more pay but more authority. Is that it?” 

“Exactly, Mr. Ousley.”’ 


arme, 


to 


“In other words, a higher place all 
round?” 
“Yes,” I answered. 


Ousley for a moment intently regarded 
me; then he smiled. 

“I admire your spunk, Agnew. No 
clerk has ever talked to me as frankly as 
you have. Asa matter of fact, I’ve always 
admired your directness, and if there was 
one man in the office I wished to see get 
along it has always been you.” 

He smiled again; in return I smiled at 
him. I began to see that Ousley was 
coming round. Moreover, it was the first 
time I’d ever known him to show me any 
friendliness. 

Ousley suddenly arose. ‘‘ You have the 
offer of another place, haven’t you?” 

My own smile suddenly faded. I'd said 
nothing about any other place. 

“Or tell me,” said Ousley; “by any 
chance have you made up with your Uncle 
Jessup?” 

My Uncle Jessup! Since the day of m) 
father’s funeral I hadn’t even so much 2 
had a word with my father’s niggardly 
brother. But what did Ousley know about 
him? By the same token, what affair was 
it of his to ask me such a question? 


“What do you mean?” I demanded 
roughly. 

“Nothing, nothing,’’ Ousley answered 
crisply. merely wondered whether 


some windfall had not made you so con- 
temptuous of your work. . . . But 
there, there!” he said abruptly; “‘no need 
to say anything further on that score. You 
dislike your work, and that’s all there is to 
it. Now about this raise of yours.” 

He broke off there. Again I saw he de- 


bated, or rather that he seemed to debate. 
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| seemed almost gorgeous. 


Then, with his eyes on the carpet, he pulled 
out . c igar and deliberately bit its end. 
Well?” I inquired, as brusk as himself 
“Do I get it? 

Another pause followed. After it Ousley 
looked up, his lips tightly clenched upon 
his cigar. With a face devoid of all e - s 
sion he slowly and deliberately shook | 
head. 

‘No,” said Ousley, and calmly 
match. 

I could have knocked him down, I felt 
indeed, as if I had been played with as a cat 
trifles with a mouse before the 
grace. 

‘No, indeed,” he 
a cloud of smoke. 

‘Is that flat?” I asked 
controlling my 

“Flat as a pie-plate!"’ snapped Ousley 
his manner again brisk and brusk. ‘So 
long as you’re ashamed of your job, Agnew 

ou'll get nothing out of me If in the 
future though 

I cared nothing a 
bilities he might have to 
word I cut him short. 

“Good night!" I said. 

He answered me _ quite pleasantly) 


struck a 


Coup 


added, and puffed o 
somehovy 


voice, 


bout any future pos 


suggest; with 


“Good night, Agnew | won’t make 
goodby, for |i hope you'll take time to 
reflect.”” 
Thanks, but I’ve already reflected! 
| announced. 
His lips again snapped together like the 
jaws ol a trap. ‘Then goodby!" he re 


torted curtly, and turned his back on me 
I closed the behind me he had 
returned already to the task of signing hi 


leLlter 


door 


Only a lew belated guest remained a 
the garden party when I at length arrived 
there. The servants begin 
ning to take in the chairs and tables scat 
tered about on the grass and here and there 
among the shrubbery. However, I felt I 
missed little. Tea and toast, cakes with 
pink icing, a wishy-washy punch and ali 
sort of trash are hardly the stuff to 
cosset a man who felt as weak in the k 


as I did. What 


i lact, were 





that 





is more, l Was in ho 





of mind to gabble hilariously in a key with 
the hilarious gabble that one hears at such 
affairs. Chatter socially--sociably? | 


should say not! The thing I wanted most 


some nice, quiet place 
shades drawn and 


nnvers 
ingers. 


was solitude 
I could sit with the 
reflectively nibble my 
For I was out of a job. Phe 
despised was no longer mi I 
As little as I'd liked it, though, the fact 
that I’d lost it seemed somehow to augment, 
to magnily, its advant 
sign any sort of a place without 
of emotion. It would 


now I[ lacked a feeling of regret. 


> where 


pli ace I'd 


neeven to despise 


ages. Few men re- 
some sense 
be folly for me to say 
I Waseven 
conscious of a little twinge of fear, of 
trepidation. It was the clerk in me having 
its last tling at my clerkishness! 

They 
Jennie had 


removing the tea-table now 
nd she in her 
gown stood among a group of women 
in contrast, as | had foreseen, 


Howeve r, there 


were 


ariseh, a modest 
whose 


costumes, 


other woman as us 
attired as my Jennie My eye 
s Mr 


was one modestly 
simply, 


darkened as it fell upon her. It wa 


| Ousley —his wife—and she had her hand 


on Jennie’s. 

| am striving now to rush this, the first 
act, to its curtain. Mrs. Ousley, however, 
1 cannot overlook. She was a tall, thin 
woman with a nervous, agitated manner, 
the direct opposite of her husband. In his 
presence, moreover, she l 
to chatter endlessly. I am convinced, 
that as the Ousleys rose in 
wife’s mannerchanged. Shetalked less, ap 
peared t » have more poise, reé pose, and Would 
passed any 


seemed 





ever, 


have where a8 a woman whose 


well-bred bearing was inborn Ousle 
hand I saw in this. It was another instance 
of the fact that marriage rarel trie 
spontaneousteamwork from the beg) y 
Hither the man makes the woman, or the 


woman makes the man. Self-made himself 
Ousley ultimately made his wife. Even at 
this early stage of their career he had seen 
to it that she was not overdressed like one 
or two of those about her. 
1 cared little for po In the 
way I’d looked down on him I looked dow: 
on his wife. She tne to me 
gawkishly simple, ignorant of the best ways 
to use her husband’s money. I would hav 
avoided her now had I been able. Jennie, 
however, had seen me, and, there 
stood laughing and chatting with these 
women the one man | wished to see, 


— sley 


a adowa 


besides, 
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In the Bell Democracy; 


Membership in the telephone 
democracy of the Bell System 
means equal opportunity for 
every man, no matter who he 


is or where he is. 


Fach this Bell 


democracy has the same chance 


member of 
of communication, limited only 


by the distance the voice: can 


be carried. 


However remote, whether in 
the adobe house on the Rio 
Grande, on the Montana sheep 
ranch or in the isolated New 
Bell 


telephone is an open doorway 


England farm house, the 


to the Universal Bell System. 


THE SATURDAY 





From each Bell outpost’ run 
lines that connect it with the 
nerve 


central office —that 


center of the local system. 
Long distance and toll lines 

connect these nerve centers and 

tracks for tele- 


furnish clear 


phone talk throughout the land. 
12,000,000 miles of wire are 
the highways over which 
20,000,000 telephone talks are 
carried daily. 
The Bell 


gether the social and business 


System binds to- 


activities of a people in a 
shoulder-to-shoulder march of 


progress. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 









OOK for this label —if 

you want the warmest, 
pleasantest, most 
fitting winter underwear. 


WELLASTIic 


Ribbed Fleece Underwear 
VELLASTIC is made of a soft, 
elastic-ribbed fabric with a silky 
inner-fleece. “he fleece won't 
wash away or mat. 
























perfect- 


It is warmer than many of the heavy bulky 
underwears And no underwe ir is more 
finely finished or more perfectiy propor- 
tioned in sizes 


For Men, Women and Children 


At your deaier’s, Made in separate and 
union garments at 50c and up, VELLAST I¢ 
is one of the Bodygard Underwears. Look 
for the Bodygard Shield. Itis your 
safeguard, 


Write for Bodygard Book No, 85, 


UTICA KNITTING CO. | ( 
Utica New York 
Vakers of Bodygard Under- 


wr, inclu x Lambsdorwn 
vr Spring v, Airyhknis, 





| in the 


| home. 


EVENING POST 


It was Oglebay, my roommate at college. 
| walked toward him with a quickened step. 
He was still chatting and laughing when I 
wet my lips and spoke. 

“You’re on, Oglebay!” I 
meaningly, and with a toss of my 
snapped my 
Ousley snap his. 

“*Eh, what?” 

For a moment Oglebay stared at me un- 
certainly. That he should fail to grasp my 
meaning struck on my sense like a little 
shock. It was as if some one had dashed 
cold water in my face. 

“Last night, don’t you remember it?” 
I added me aningly. 

Then it dawned on him. 
all right,” he answered lightly; 
you’d come round.” 

That was all. A moment later he 
again laughing, bantering, with the women 
that surrounded him. 

I dare say it was all pretty raw and 


said tersely, 
head | 


“Oh—well, 
“T thought 


abrupt. Jennie stared at us curiously; 
then, as the other women, too, had begun 
to stare, she quie tly made a diversion. 


“Mr. ‘Ogle bay's been telling us something 
of life in New York,” she laughed. ‘“‘It 
seems very complicated.” 

Mrs. Ousley raised her chatter. 

“I'd be fussed to death,”’ she announced, 
both her hands and face working together, 
nervously agitated. ‘Just imagine, some- 
imes folks give big dinners every night 
week—at home too!’ added Mrs. 
Ousley, gasping as if shocked. 

Here a hostess rarely entertained at 
Hers might be the biggest of the 


| big houses that made up Millionaires’ Row, 


| yet one rarely saw its inside. 


If she gavea 


| dinner, a dance, a luncheon or what not, 


| however grand or however simple, it was | 


| almost invariably given at her husband’s 


| club. 


| Ousley, now desperate. 
| home a perfect stranger to dine!” 
At this astounding revelation, not only | 








If given at the club one had merely 
sign a check. Even at this lawn party 


a startling novelty, by-the-way—the club | 
teward had taken charge. 
“And just imagine too!” cried Mrs. 


“They often bring 


Mrs. Ousley, but all the others, clucked 
and nodded impressively. One and all they 


were duly scandalized—that is, all but 
Jennie. 
“Oh, well,” laughed Jennie, “possibly 


” 
is, 


that she added 
if I didn’t lose my 


I’d live through it 
still lightly, ‘‘that 
head about the bills.’ 
Oglebay was watching when she spoke. 
I saw him grin lightly at her words. Some 
one else spoke then and I touched Jennie 
on the elbow. At the look in my face she 
started. “Come away, whispered to 
he T quietly. 
‘Jim! ” she exc li 1imed. 
‘Come, hurry!" I again whispered. 
Out on the driveway I broke the news to 


her 
“We must be rin to pack tonight,” I said. 
“Pack!” gasped Jennie. 
“Yes,” Lanswered lightly; “I’ve thrown 
up my place with Bloodgood & Ousley 
You and I are going to New York.’ 
Jennie turned as w hite as a calla lily. 
“New York!” she echoed faintly. 
“New York it Jennie! 


is, 


is, 


uptown office. . Now what’s the 
matter with you?” I demanded sharply. 

She had one hand on her breast and her 
breath was coming fast. 

“Oh, but, Jim! Jim!” 
“New York—why, 
death!” 

“Nonsense!” I retorted 
ously; “T know exactly what you mean; 
it’s the bills. All right! then put this in 
your pipe and smoke it: Oglebay’s paying 
me five thousand dollars a year!” 


she 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 


His Fears Confirmed 


VIRGINIA darky got a job as waiter 

at an Atlantic City hotel. The glare 
of the sun on the beach affected his eyes and 
the manager of the hotel sent him to an 
oculist. 

The sufferer was leaving the specialist’s 
office after the first treatment when his eyes 
fell on a large and glittering machine. 

“Boss,” he asked, “‘ whut is that?” 

“That,”’ said the oculist seriously, “ 
ophthalmometer.”’ 

“Yes, suh,” said the darky 
whut I thought it wuz frum the fust!” 


isan 


jaws together as I'd seen | 


was | 


Home hospitality was too involved. | 
to | 


Oglebay’s | 
offered me a — as manager of his | 


faltered. | 
I’m almost scared to | 


contemptu- | 


“that’s | 
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“SWAN SAFETY” 


FOUNTPENS 


NEVER BLOT— 
NEVER LEAK— 
ALWAYS WRITE— 









































Because— 
The ‘‘Screwdown Cap*’ seal 
the Gold pen into an ink-tight 


chamber which makes it im- 
possible for the pen to leak. 
Because— 


The ‘‘ Gold Top Feed’” keeps 
the pen point or nib wet 
with ink which insures 
instant writing. 


Because— 
‘The a dder Feed”* 
controls the flow of ink, 
ying the exact 
sary, no 


supp 
amount nece 
more —no le 





|| Because— : 
| “ y — For 
| he **J4 Kt. Gold eee 

| Iridium pointed U 

nib’* is the best —— 
| that can be made. can be 
carried 
Excellence in Qual- in purse, 
} ity of Material, handbag, 
| combined with Ex- . . 
pert Workmanship waters pocke . 


hee made the For Business 


““Swan Men, Doctors, 
Safety”’ =)( Stenograph- 
the most per- ers, Court 


fect pen pos- 


Reporters, 
sible. 


etc., the ‘‘Swan 





| 

| Safety’ isthepen 
Pen points or nil 
| made in different 


styles to suitall writ 
ers. If the nib doe 
not suit the hand, it 


can be changed. We 
lesire every user of a 
**Savan Safety’* to have 


a pen that suits the hand 
exactly. 


For sale by all stationers and jew- 
ler 


an 6 for i list z 


rent styles of pen 
Price, $2.50 and up. 
MABIE, TODD & CO. 


(MAKER 
17 Maiden Lane 
NEW YORK 


209 S. State 
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Moore Push- Pins | 
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® n; no har rit land 2 Rei z 
| mM ore Push- te 88 Ha ange’ ral ass hook Aw 4 
| ay fas 
At 
\ a 
H like poir ‘ 
PRAT fies ¢ head er 
| HUUJ) where, 3 size “Nos. 31, 32 and 33, 1 doz. 10c. At 
stati ry, hardware, photo stores or by mail, 
2§ Send 2c sta for ¢ 


| MOORE PUSH-PIN 00., “118 Seneen Street, Philadelphia. Pa. 


DEALERS 
NOTICE 
Ready For Use 


TIRENEW 


White or Gray 
Makes Tires Look New 
and LAST LONGER. 

A Scientific 

Rubber Coating. 
Send $1.00 For Trial Can, Prepaid 
Dis Literature 


Applicati 

















ount Sheet and 
to Dealer on 


NATIONAL RUBBER CO. 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 











KEISER CRAVATS 


Grand Prize, St. Louis World’ s Fai 





Knitted 4-in-Hands 


in New Stitches and Colors—made of 
Bright Natural Silk 
31.50 to $3.50 


KEISER BARATHEA | 


all Bright Silk 


in over 60 PLAIN COLORS 





These silks are as nearly pure dye as practi- 
cable, so that they will not grow tender with time 


Three Qualities: $1.50, $1.00 and 50c. 


Insist upon this 


Noveity Fancy Silk Octagon 
Cravats 
$1.00 to $3.00 


For Sale by Most Fine 
Furnishers. 





We Have No Retail Stores. special cae 


Business Continuous Since 1860 











Fastens Rugs and Carpets To ween Fleer 
invisibly, securely. Simply perfect for “ ners” 
ssa phan no slipping or ¢ irling. Ru 1gs easily 
lifted for cleaning; refastened just as easily 

a box of é 
for sample set 
of four. 
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e such a chest 
hristmas mom. No gift so acceptable as a S 


Red Cedar Chest ag Bae 
2st 















We own and operate six acres of 
factory space deveted to the man- 
ufacture of Art Calendars, Specialties in Cellu- 
loid and Leather, Metal Signs, etc. 

We want men of experience to represent us 
exclusively who can furnish unimpeac hable ref 
erences and who are financially able and willing 
to take up the work on a commission basis, Our 
salesmen earn from $1500 to $10,000 per year. Give 
three Al references anc d send photograph in first 
etter. Applications treated in strict confidence 


=> The AMERICAN ART WORKS, Coshocton, 0. CY 
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Will Panama Revive 
the Merchant Marine? 


(Concluded from Page 7) 


| clear and right—ten million dollars yearly 
loss is a mere bagaielle compared to a ship 


subsidy of hunareds of millions a year! 
Another point is equally important: The 
Government could not collect ten million 
dollars a year on heavy, bulky commodities; 
for, under the minimum toll of a dollar a 
ton, bulky commodities cannot be shipped 
from coast to coast. The price at which 
they sell will not justify a freight rate to 
which one dollar has to be added for canal 
toll; and these commodities will not be 
shipped at all! 

“For instance, lumber will carry a rate 
through the canal of about seven dollars 
and a half a ton; but add a canal charge of 
a dollar and a half and you are going to in- 
crease the price to the buyer or diminish 
profits to the seller, so that the shipments 
will shrink. Manganese ores used in tre- 
mendous quantities by steel factories are a 
still better example. They will stand a 
freight rate of five dollars a ton; add a toll 
rate of a dollar and a half and you put them 
at a figure which neither buyer nor shipper 
can afford. They simply will not be shipped. 
The same of infusorial earths and granite 
and graphite and borax and salt, and other 
low-grade bulky commodities—they can- 
not stand even the lowest freight charge of 
the railroads; but, with free tolls through 
Panama, they would afford a good profit 
to a merchant marine! In return, the ves- 

sels enjoying free tolls could bind them- 
selves to be turned over to the Government, 
in case of war, at cost, less depreciation. On 
these terms the vessels could be built and 
manned in the United States in spite of the 
differences in cost and labor.” 

“What do you think of the proposed flat 
rate of a dollar and a half?” I recently 
asked an eminent army engineer who had 
studied the problem thoroughly. 

“T think,” he answered bluntly, “that 
a flat rate of a dollar and a half will drive | 
all the benefits of Panama to the shipping | 
interests of other nations.” 


The Trust-Busters | 


We've smashed the Ice Trust up here flat, 
We lawed ’em up and down 

ind got injunctions on ’em that 
Will drive ’em out of town; 

So we get Independent ice 
By fightin’ this trust game, 

ind justice reigns—although the price 
Is purty much the same. 


ind Justice Ezry Emmer found 
The milkmen here had mad: 

1 combination all around 
In clear restraint of trade ; 

So then we lawed ’em and their ih 
And made th’ fur to fly 

Till we got Independent mith 
But jest about as high 


ind then, by jing! Hi Peters lear 
The woodyards here last fall 

Was all a-mergin’ their concert 
Without no leave at all 

So we lawed them as best we coulid 
The big part of a year, 

Till we got Inde pendent wood 
But jest about as dear! 


And all the groc’ry lores, by 
Was operatin’ by 

i price agreement on each thing 
1 feller went to buy; 

So we went at’em spoke and hut 
ind stopped that little game 

ind we get Independent grub 
By payin’ jest the same 


ind we cleaned out the village lox 
By battlin’ for reform ; 

We had our ammunition stored 
ind made about as warn 

1 fight as you would want to see 
When we cleaned up the town 

But even now we've licked 'en 


Can't get the tares down 


It ain't so much the price we pay 
Or how high taxes are 

It's principle—that’s what we say, 
We've hitched up to a star; 

We want to show them Trust upstarts, 
And show ’em, too, we will, 

That revolutionary heart 
Is beatin’ in us still! oy we py 
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North—Fast-- West Sour 


Minneapolis, U.S. A 


You can /as/e the 
superior quality of 
cident Flourin every jj 
loaf of bread—everv 
discult—cake or 
yece of pastry. 

t's there. We guarantee 
you W ill find it. 
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A Joy Complete 


’ 


style and comfort complete 
shoe satisfaction. 


No night nare haunt } ‘tet 
Shoe, the snappiest 

most conservative last fail cul 
tort be the d I 

ask to see The Sistoon Cor iia 
I} Re 1 Diam h 

ayel y a 3 Y 

The B D | 
and name i neare 


“Stetsons cost more by the pair —less by the year.” 


« a 6H I 


Market ect. P a 


The Stetson Shoe Company, South Sencuth, Massachusetts 


} j 


Shoe Dealers should rite for Rd Ra 7 


Roomy Stetson Shoes 


Means that you do not have to 
fice style for comfort. Here you 


In 
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45000 Men baught 


Superior Union Suits 
Last Week «+> 
| Yours i 1s inside ' . 


Light Neary Weight 
|» Extra Wesgl 


34% to $5.90 


/ 








_— 
Buy that Superior Union Suit Today 


Put it on— Stoop in it — Sit down in it — Stretch in 
it It won't gap in the seat — won't bind or bunch 

The “Lap without the Gap" does it There are no 
flaps-——no buttons. Just a simple method of construction 
but it has made this union suit perfect in every way Any 
good dealer will sell you a suit. 

A Postal will bring this book free 

Send us your name and address on a postal and we shall 
send you this illustrated book showing actual samples of all t 
best fabrics at all prices. Write today 
rue Supertor UNDERWEAR Co., Dept. C, Piqua, Ohio 
Superior Union Suits retail for $1.00 and up. Look for the red Superior label. 
/t is your guarantee of fit, finish and service unsurpassed, 









Yipsi IndianShoes 


Luxurious, Hand Sewn“Foot Resters” 
of Correct Indian Design 


The above shoes are all made from genuine buckskin —a rich 
¥ cream color—soft and pliable as thick velvet, warm as heavy 
' felt, durable as rawhide. No. 830 is trimmed with Wampum 
Beads, the other two burnt and tinted with real Indian dyes. 
No. 810 (below) is similar but has a flexible Elk sole, sewed on. 


PCS FOR MEN 69 25 POR LADIES €9 0 FOR BOYS €1 OD SEAS 


POSTPAID {51/2 to 10) YOUR DEALER \ 


Ideal Den SEpers-—Dainty Dressing Shoes—“Dandy” Play Shoes 


Everybody, young and old, likes the “YIPSI.” Men like thern to smoke in. 
Mothers find them silent and warm to slip on at night. Travelers put a pair in 
the grip. “Boy Scouts” declare them “just the thing.” Children play in them. 


For Indoors — For Outdoors <i> For Comfort — For Service 


There are a dozen other oes foe this aeval 
Many are made in « darker leat! 


stical feateeens, and a dozen other patterns and designs. 
ti Moosehide, with soles of Flexible Elk, sewed on. 
. 90 A (below) is one, tothe, Vs = use, for running, for camping, canoeing, etc. 
prices (postpaid) are: —$2.50 fee Wien en's, $2.25 for ies’ and $2.00 for Boys’ sizes. 
See Your Dealer or Our Cataloz (mailed free). | Any Department Store or 
Shoe Store can get “Yi Indian Shoes for you if they haven't them in stock, 
Write today for our catalog and name of nearest dealer. We will fill your order if 
thet is most convenient to you. We guarantee to please you or refund your money 


YPSILANTI INDIAN SHOE CO. 
1160 Cross St., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
DEALERS — Better get posted on our 
big advertising and selling plan if you 


are not handling our line. Ask 
» for wholesale prices. 
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Aa JUDGMENT COME TO DANIEL 


(Concluded from Page ts 


my skull I heard them go bumping down 
the steep stairs. I think there were ten 
distinct bumps. 

David Pryor, one of our policemen, was 
sitting almost directly in front of me. He 
had been a policeman only two or three 
months and was the youngest of the three 
who policed the town at nights. When old 
Mr. Gid Irons knocked Daniel the Mystic 
down David Pryor bounced out of his seat 
and called out something and started to run 
toward them. 

Old Judge Priest blocked his way on the 
instant, filling the whole of the narrow aisle. 

“Son,” he said, “‘where you aimin’ to 
go to?” 

“Lemme by, Judge,” sputtered David 
Pryor; ‘‘there’s a fight startin’ up yonder!” 

Judge Priest didn’t budge a visible inch, 
except to glance quickly backward over his 
shoulder toward the stage. 

“*Son,” he asked, “it takes two, don’t it, 
to make a fight?” 

Te panted David Pryor, trying to 
get past him, “yes, but —— 

“Well, son, if you’d take another look 
up there you’d see there’s only one per- 
son engaged in fightin’ at this time. That’s 
no fight—only a merited chastisement.” 

“‘A chesty which?” asked David Pryor, 
puzzled. He was young and new to his job 
and full of the zeal of duty. But Judge 
Priest stood for law and order embodied, 
and David Pryor wavered. 

“David, my son,” said Judge Priest, “if 
you, a sworn officer of the law, don’t know 
what chastisement means you oughter. 
Sit down by me here and I'll try to explain 
its meanin’s.”” He took him by the arm 
and pulled the bewildered young police- 
man down into a seat alongside his own 
and held him there, though David was still 
oor! and struggling feebly to be loose. 

This I heard and saw out of a corner of 
my mind, the rest of me being concentrated 
on what was going on up on thestage among 
the overturning chairs and those scattering 
recruits in the cause of mesmerism. I saw 
Daniel the Mystic scramble to his feet. He 
was wildly, furiously pained and bewil- 
It must be painful in the extreme, 
and bewildering too, to any man to be sud- 
denly and emphatically smitten in his good 
right eye by one who seemed all peace and 
elderly sedateness, and to behold an audi- 
ence, which though cold, perhaps, had been 
friendly enough, arise in its entirety and 
most vociferously cheer the smiting. How 
much more so, then, in the case of a Seer 


| of the Unseen, who is supposed to be able 


to discern such things ahead of their 


happening? 
Old Mr. Gid Irons was frightfully 
quick. His hands shot out with hard, 


fast dabbing motions like a cat striking 
at a rolling ball, and he planted his fists 
wheresoever he aimed. 

Daniel the Mystic’s long arms flew and 
flailed wildly in air and his mane of hair 
tossed. He threw his crossed hands across 
his face to save it and Mr. Irons hit him in 
the stomach. He lowered his hands to his 
vitals in an agonized clutch and Mr. Irons 
hit him in the jaw. 

I_ know now in the light of a riper experi- 
ence of such things that it was most won- 
derfully fast work, and all of it happening 
much faster than the time I have taken 
here to tell it, Mr. Gid Irons wading stead- 
ily in and Daniel the Mystic flopping about 


| and threshing and yelling—he was begin- 


ning to yell—and the chairs flipping over 
on their backs and everybody standing up 
and whooping. All of a sudden Daniel the 
Mystic went down flat on his back, calling 


| for help on some one whose name I will 


take oath was not D. C. Davello. It 
sounded more like Thompson. 

Doctor Lake dropped his walking stick 
and ran out from the wings. 

“It would be highly improper to strike 
” he counseled Mr. 
Irons, as he grabbed Daniel the Mystic by 


| the armpits and heaved him up flappingly. 


“Allow me to help the gentleman to his 
feet.” 

Mr. Irons hit him just once more, a 
straight jabbing center blow, and knocked 
him clear into and under his black calico 
cabinet, so far in it and under it that its 


| curtains covered all but his legs, which 


continued to flutter and waggle feebly. 


“Get a couple-a chairs, Gideon.” This 


| advice came from Mr. Howard Thurston 
| who jumped up and down and directed an 


imaginary orchestra of bass drummers with 


his umbrella for a baton—‘‘ Get a couple-a 
chairs and stand on the son-of-a-gun’s 
stomach. It does the subcheck no harm 
and the subcheck feels no pain. As a favor 
to me, Gideon, I ask you, stand on his 
stomach.” 

But Mr. Irons was through. He turned 
about and came down the runway and 
passed out, rearing back and jarring his 
heels down hard. If he had spoken a single 
word the whole time I hadn’t heard it. 

It must have been just about this time 
that D. C. Davello worked his way out 
from underneath the hippopotamously vast 
bulk of Fatty McManus and started run- 
ning back up the stairs. But before he 
reached the door the city marshal, who had 
been standing downstairs all the time and 
strange to say, hadn’t, it would appear, 
heard any of the clamor, ran up behind him 
and arrested him for loud talking and dis- 
orderly conduct. Thecity marshal obtusely 
didn’t look inside the door for visual evi- 
dences of any trouble within; he would 
listen to no reason. He grabbed D. C 
Davello by the coat collar and pulled him 
back to the sidewalk and had him halfway 
across Market Square to the lock-up before 
the captive could make him understand 
what had really happened. Even then the 
official displayed a dense and gummy stu- 
pidity for he kept demanding further details 
and made the other tell everything over to 
him at least twice. This also took time, be- 
cause D. C. Davello was excited and stam- 
mering and the city marshal was constantly 
interrupting him. So that, by the time he 
finally got the straight of things into his 
head and they came back to St. Clair Hall, 
the lights were out and the stairs were dark 
and the last of the audience was tailing 
away. The city marshal stopped, as if 
taken with a clever idea, and looked at his 
watch and remarked to D. C. Davello 
that he and his friend the Professor would 
just about have time to catch the 10:50 ac- 
commodation for Louisville if they hurried; 
which seemed strange advice to be giv- 
ing, seeing that D. C. Davello hadn’t asked 
about trains at all. 

Nevertheless he took it—the advice 
which also necessitated taking the train. 

Even in so short a time the news seemed 
to have spread with most mysterious speed, 
that Daniel the Mystic had canceled his 
second night’s engagement and would be 
leaving us on the 10:50. Quite a crowd 
went to the depot to see him off. We boys 
tagged along, too, keeping pace with Judge 
Priest and Doctor Lake and Major Joe Sam 
Covington and certain other elderly resi- 
dents, who, as they tramped along, main- 
tained a sort of irregular formation, walking 
two by two just as they did when the Veter- 
ans’ Camp turned out for a funeral or a 
reunion. 

There must have been something wrong 
down the road that night with the 10:50 
Usually she was anywhere from one to 
three hours late, but this night she strangely 
came in on time. She was already whis- 
tling for the crossing above Kattersmith’s 
brickyard when we arrived, moving in force. 
D.C. Davello saw us from afar and remem- 
bered some business that took him briskly 
back behind the freight shed. But Daniel 
the Mystic sat on a baggage truck with a 
handkerchief to his face, and seemed not to 
see any of us coming until our advance 
guard filed up and flanked him. 

“Well, suh,” said Judge Priest, “you 
had a signal honor paid you in this com- 
munity tonight.” 

Daniel the Mystic raised his head. The 
light from a tin reflector lamp shone on his 
face and showed its abundant damages. 
You would hardly have known Daniel the 
Mystic for the same person. His gorgeous 
ness and grandeur of person had fallen 
from him like a discarded garment, and his 
nose dripped redly. 

“T—had—what?” he answered, speak- 
ing somewhat thickly because of the 
swollen lip. 

“A mighty ‘signal honor,” said Judge 
Priest, in his thin, whiny voice. ‘In the 
presence of a representative gatherin’ of 
our best people you were licked by the 
most efficient and the quickest-actin’ scout 
that ever served in General John Morgan’s 
entire cavalry command.” 

But the reply of Daniel the Mystic, if 
he made one, was never heard of living 
man, because at that moment the 10:50 
accommodation came in and her loco- 
motive began exhausting. 
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REATER skill in clothes making could not be employed than that which produce 
Adler’s Collegian Clothes. Our untiring attention to details—the correct curve 
to the lapels, the proper Hare to the coat, the perfect set to the collar, uniform 
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CHU-CHU 
YHE SHEARER 


Continued from Page 25) 


you up and trying to decide which was 
best for you--St. Lazare or a happy death.” 

I reached over, took her hand and kissed 
it several times. 

“Neither,” I answered. “I want life. 
I only started it a little while ago. Blood- 
letting is good for hotheaded young men. 
I feel as fresh as a daisy!”” As a matter of 
fact, I didn’t feel that way at all. ‘‘ Where 
did you get that bandage?” I asked. 

“ Never mind, 
very red. 
now?” 

“The first thing,” I answered, “‘is for me 
to get out of these tweeds and back into my 
soutane. What if somebody should come 
along?’ 

“Somebody has come 

said Rosalie. “It was a garde-champeétre 
with a police dog. I went to meet him and 
said: ‘Monsieur le Comte begs that you 
will not disturb him while he finishes his 
poem and asks me to give you this louis.’ 
He grinned, then made a sort of barnyard 
joke and went away.” 

“If I weren’t badly wounded,” said [, 
“your cheek would have no reason to criti- 
cise your hand. You are a darling and a 
wonder, and I don’t care if I didn’t manage 
to kill Chu-Chu. It’s been worth it just to 
know you. Nowif you’ll kindly step over 
there in the bushes and gather a few bluets 
and poppies for the car ——”’ 

“They don’t grow in the woods,” said 
Rosalie demurely. 

“Then carve your initials on a beech 
while I crawl out of these tourist’s clothes. 
Then we'll bury ’em and go to Paris. At 
the octroi I'll get another cab and go to 
where I live.” 

“No, you won't,” said Rosalie 
going to take you to Sceur Anne Marie. 

* Jamais de la vie!’’ I answered. 

“But I am! You won’t feel so gay 
tomorrow.” 

“‘Maybe not; but I’d feel a lot worse if 
I thought I was running you into a possible 
mess. 

“See here!” said Rosalie with a little 
jerk of her head. “I don’t know what your 
name is and you tell me you’ve been a 
crook; but you’ve been mighty square 
with me and you are a countryman of mine 
and are badly hurt, and I’m not going to 
leave you in such a fix as this. That arm of 
yours will be a good many days getting well, 
and there’s no telling about the hole through 
your shoulder; and if you go to a hospital, 
or even to a private doctor, somebody 
might get to talking and give the game 
away. There’s bound to be a tremendous 
sensation over this thing and every wounded 
man in Paris is apt to be overhauled. Now, 
Sceur Anne Marie and I have got a nice 
little apartment, and there’s a little room 
looking on a garden that you can have until 
you are fit to be about again. So don’t let’s 
have any more nonsense!” 

“But what would Scur Anne Marie 
say?’’ I asked rather weakly. ‘‘And what 
are you going to tell he or?’? 

“Exactly what you’ve told me. She’s 
not the kind to lie to. The neighbors can 
think that you are a missionary who has 
come home ill—a relative of hers, or some- 
thing of the sort. Sceur Anne Marie was 
once a surgical nurse in one of the hospitals 
and I'd rather trust myself to her than to 
most surgeons.” 

So at last 1 agreed—and mighty thank- 
fully, too, you can bet; and I managed to 
get out of my sporty knickerbockers and 
into the taxi. Rosalie made a bundle of the 
tweeds and promised to go to the little 
hotel the next day where I had been stop- 
ping and square up for me and fetch away 
my things. Then off we went, going in 
through Suresnes and the Bois, down the 
Champs-Elysées and across the Alexandre 
Trois Bridge, finally to pull up at the en- 
trance of an impasse on the Rue Vaugirard. 

“Tt’s not much to look at from the out- 
side,” said Rosalie as I got out, “‘but it’s 
not bad.” 

She nodded and smiled and said a few 
words to some of the people sitting outside 
their little shops, and they smiled and 
nodded back. It was plain enough that 
Rosalie was a local favorite and quite a 
celebrity in her quarter. I noticed, too, 
that the manner of a couple of women she 
stopped to speak to was mighty respect- 
ful. There was none of the free-and-easy 
bonhomie of the cabmen. 


“And what are we going to do 


along already,” 


“T’m 
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” said Rosalie, and turned | 
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THE SATURDAY 


My arm and shoulder were quite numb 
now and felt as if turning to stone, and 
I guess I was pretty white and pinched- 
looking. Rosalie led the way and I fol 
lowed her into the impasse, then across a 
little paved court and up some dark, dilapi- 
dated stairs; but the house was clean 
enough and the people we met seemed to be 
of a very decent class. 

We went to the top then. 

“ Here weare;”’ said Rosalie, and whipped 
out a key and opened the door. ‘“‘ Where 


are you, Mother?”’ she called. 
“T am here, deary!” came a cheerful 
voice from down the corridor. Rosalie 


turned to me. 


“| will go and tell her. I won't be a min- 


ute. Go right in, Mr. She paused, 
smiling. 

“Clamart,”’ I answered —* Frank Clam- 
art.” 

‘Thanks. I won't be long.” She gave 
me a nod and hurried off. 


The room where she asked me to wait 
was a small.studio, high-ceilinged, with a 
skylight and a long window that looked 
out on some fruit gardens. It is amazing 
the amount of cultivated ground there is 
behind the houses in all parts Paris! 
Some of the sections between streets hold 
young farms. ‘These gardens belonged to 
some old mansion of the nobility, and the 
family had probably grown their fruit and 
vegetables there for several hundred year: 
Rosalie’s was of those little, old 
fashioned studio apartments which 
there are so many in that quarter. There 
was nothing bourgeois about it, for the 
pieces of furniture old and 
and pure-style, and the 
might expect to find in the residence of a 
prelate. There big, richly 
framed pictures which appe jared to be old 
and valuable copies of some of the Old 
Masters —among them Murillo’ Virgin of 
the Conception, after the one in the Louvre; 
Tintoretto’s Crucifixion, and a small but 
very beautiful copy of Michelangelo’s 
Kneeling Angel There were 


of 


one 


ol 


lew 


were massive 


were sort you 


were some 


also some 


smaller paintings, two landscape and 
Madonna 

The most valuable article in the studio 
was a large and very handsome tapes 


which looked to me like a genuine Gobe lin 
though the colors were of deeper and more 
neutral tints than you generally find in this 
manufacture. I judged that Sceur Anne 
Marie must have had at one time a little 
money, and that when the Church goods 
were confiscated she had bought 
different sales some of the articles th: 
grown dear to her. 

Here and there Rosalie’s bright- 
ened the place. This was not always in 
keeping, but it was cheerful and it looked 
as if Sceur Anne Marie tolerated the frivo 
lous bits through her love for the girl. On 
an ancient piano in one corner lay a violin; 
and I hoped that the two played together, 
for I loved music. 

Altogether, my friend, it was not a usual 
situation. Here there were about to live 
for some days under the same roof—for I 
knew Scour Anne Marie would take me 
in—a devout Mother Superior, who was 
likely enough the daughter of some old 
and noble family; an American girl from 
Wichita, Kansas, the daughter of an Irish 
cab-driver and divorcée of a French count 
who had never so much as kissed her, 
now earning a good living as the chauf- 
feuse of a taxicab; myself, an ex-burglar 
and confidence man, coming there red- 
handed from a sincere and conscientious 
effort to kill an enemy, badly wounded and 
feeling on the verge of physical collapse. 
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to me an inte pear tie distance, for | had 
lost an awful lot of blood and there was 
u humming in my ears that seemed to } 
other sounds ’way beyond. I was dro 
too, and horribly thirsty; and all that I 
vanted was a long drink of water and to be 
allowed to slee; I was almost sorry | had 
come there, since there h ad to be so muct 
palaver—and then something tickled the 
palm of my hand. I thought it was a fl 
and wriggled my fingers; but the tickling 
increased and | looked down and saw a thin 
stream of bright red blood crawling like a 
wicked little snake from under the rim of 
the bandage. I| slapped my arm--and it 


was wet through 
Thought I: ‘Here am, bleeding to 
death while those wome. talk and talk and 


talk!”’ It would be a mean trick on Rosalie 
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to bleed to death in her house, and I was 


just going to call out when the curtains 
parted and there came into the room the 
sweetest little lady with those clear, won- 
derful eyes that make you feel about six 


gy and glad that you are still a child. 
er face was very smooth, with wonder- Fi 

fully few wrinkles; her cheeks were a deli- ootwear 

cate pink and her hair as silvery white as 

moonlight on the snow. 

I couldn’t see her very clearly; nor was I 
quite sure that she was real, as it seemed to 
me I’d already noticed two or three people 
come through those curtains—and one I | 
| thought was Aunt Fifi until she smiled at 
me and disappeared. Besides, I’d pictured | 
Soeur Anne Marie as big and full of that 
sort of goodness that seems to say: ‘“‘ Here 
is virtue enough for myself and all hands 
who happen to need it—and most of 
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I think that all good women must have the i 
same look. Did Rosalie tell you how I RIB 
got hurt?” 
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snd we hope that the copies we shall have the Our new crop of choice Waba 


pleasure of mailing will prove to be pleasant may be ordered in the same way. The aaty yecans isthe finest e a yw 
em rs of the f d who send ou this . weet meated, easiest cracke 
ates hiiaelicenes, et ee ee Journal announcement has the same beauti- TO BE CONTINUED) Tosee them makes your mouth 


water! We ship direct to the 
consumer in 10, 1S and & 
@ pound bags at 2 Ao nd, 


ful colored reproduction on the third page, 


Tuk Curtis PuBsLIsuinc COMPANY ° ° ° 
, but the decorations are entirely different and 








Philadelphia 4 . | express peepaid (< ‘of the 
of course it bears the name of that magazine. Miss i Ener A generous 
Sample, ityou w sh it, forte 








ORD ER TODAY We also have 
Wild Hickory Nuts and Waln 





THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Philadelphia 
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SAVE ONE THIRD 





Diamond Rings, Special Grade, 14K Mounts 





BAIRD-NORTH CO. 


The Largest Mail Order Jewelry 
House in theWorld. The only Man- 
ufacturers of Jewelry who Sell 
Direct to the User. Highest Qual- 


ity, Lowest Prices, Free Delivery. 

























WHY 1 SHOULD SEND FOR THE BAIRD.- 
NORTH CATALOG! BECAUSE the holidays are 
coming —buying direct from their work-shop will 
save me money, time and energy. BE CAUSE it’s 
free -I can have this beautiful 1g2 page book pictur 
ing Over 10,000 splendid articles suitable for Christmas 
.°) and other gifts just for the asking. 





















Permanent O Size// 
Piain Polish 
Open Face 





Sol gold 
cuff links 




















WHY I SHOULD BUY FROM BAIRD-NORTH CO 
BECAUSE they are manufacturers--I pay factory 
prices, one-third less than retail. BECAUSE they 
will save and give me the profits of the jobber and the 
retailer. BECAUSE they deliver free BECAUSE 
their service is the best. 












Monogram, 
50c extra 





I CAN SAFELY BUY OF BAIRD-NORTH CO 
BECAUSE their goods are of the best quality; BE 
CAUSE they have thousands of satisfied customers 
in every state; they have sold reliable goods by maf 
for 17 years; BECAUSE any banker in Providence 
will vouch for their honesty—my own banker can 
readily ascertain their reliability for me 












BAIRD-NORTH GIVES ME THE FOLLOWING 
GUARANTEE That their goods are high in qual- 

; that the catalog price covers the entire cost; that 
they will make tree and safe delivery and return my 
money if lam not entirely satisfied 


BAIRD-NORTH CO. 
872 Broad St., Providence, R. I. 

































We illustrate over 2500 rings and a full tine 
of watches in ur large catalog 









REGULAR CATALOG GOODS AT CATALOG PRICES, SHOWN ACTUAL SIZE, 
UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


Baird-North Co. 


872 Broad St., Providence, Rhode Istand. 
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Some Gas Mantles 


are not Wella 


The Century Dictionary says a gas mantle 
is the “Cylinder used in the incandescent gas 
light of Auer von Welstach.”’ 


It is true that more than half the mantles 
sold are Webtack mantles. 





But at least four-tenths of them are not 
Melstach. ‘They are imitations, deceptively similar 
in outward appearance, but utterly lacking in 
the essential Webtach quality—that of service. 


The reason we sold 31 million mantles last 
year .is because the 27 million we sold the year 
before made good. 





If you want a brilliant, durable mantle that will give 
excellent service—buy the genuine Melsbach. Look for the 
‘Shield of Quality’ on the box. This 
trade-mark is our guarantee and your 
protection against imitators. 


FoR / 


GENUINE 


|. OUR TRADE MARK } 

a ON EVERY BOX # 
yas - Sold by all gas companies Ask your dealer for our free 
wa and most dealers. . booklet, “Making a Mantle.” 
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Let Us Tell You 


that the reason that 
you like 


PETER’S 
CHOCOLATE 


so much is because it has 
the most exquisite true 
chocolate flavor that has 
ever been obtained in 
candy making. 

This is due to the fact 
that the cocoa beans and 
the milk and cream are 
of the finest, and the proc- 
ess, which was invented 
by Mr. D. Peter, of com- 
bining them has never 
been equaled. 


It is a food and 
candy combined. 


You can 
get it 
either in 
the plain 
or nut 


cakes. 





A ~ | e ae 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO. 


Sole Agente New York 




















pay 
is | 
Can Hatch Chickens with a Buckeye 
Everything connected with a Bucke Ir ator | 
simple that a beginner can operate th just as success 
as the experienced poultryman. Our c« e In this sta 


ment is $0 great that we guarantee every Buckeye 


To Hatch Every Hatchable Egg 
r for five years. B 


and remain in perfect working orde 









in three sizes and 
dealers ~ in every State in the 


guarantee and the name of 

If you a 
Mr. Dealer {!."'"".: 
Hardware or General Merchandise y ca 
Incubators, Ask us about an exclusive agency for re 














\ The Buckeye Incubator Co., 567 Euclid Ave., Springfield, Ohio 








Save 

Over Half 
Buying Direct 
Shipped in’ finish 
section You can 


t up any piece in a 


iey ret 





halfhour, Satisfaction guaranteed or 
Kurniture catalog of 100 bargains, free. 


$25.00 Buys the Frame of This 23 Foot Launch 
Including Full Sized 
Patterns and Illus- 
rated Instruction 
to Finish, 
Anyone can build a 
oat by the Brooks 
System. We fur 
nish all material 
shaped, Send for 
free boat catalog. 


Brooks Mfg. Co., 211 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich. 





THE SATURDAY 


| THE NEXT 
BIG ITEM=LOOKS 


(Concluded from Page 13) 


In another case a manufacturer of low- 
price goods came with his season’s samples. 
For his first-quality product that year he 
had got hold of a fairly graceful design; but 
his second-quality stuff, though durable 
and honest in workmanship, was altogether 
ugly. The buyer ordered liberally of this 
manufacturer’s second-quality product, but 
stipulated that the materials be made up 
on his first-quality model. That store, like 
others, has a basement salesroom where 
cheaper grades of merchandise are sold. 
The combination gave the buyer an attract- 
ive novelty for his basement trade. 

It has been the common practice among 
both manufacturers and buyers to take 
a high-class article and work toward lower 
selling price by cheapening the materials 
and processes. Thus a fine grade of under- 
wear will be “designed down” to a lower 
price by substituting less expensive yarns, 
cutting out little niceties of finish, and so 
forth. When the new product is ready for 
market it offers something superior in qual- 
ity, but most of the attractive points in de- 
sign have disappeared. Recently, however, 
it has been found that better results are 
secured when the designing is done upward 
instead of downward. A cheap grade of 
underwear is taken in hand. Materials and 
workmanship are usually the best that can 
be sold for the price, because the manufac- 
turer has been compelled to center all his 
ability on quality for a given price. His 
product lacks nothing but good looks. This 


cheap line is then built up by taking from | 


better grades of underwear all the refine- 
ments and improvements that can be incor 
porated into it without greatly increasing 
cost. Shape is improved here 
ish there. The outcome is a garment of 
ly better selling value. 


aecidea 


The Bridge Across the Seine 


Good looks are strikingly definite from 
a market standpoint. i 
worth, of superior materials and better 
processes may have to be explained to the 
public; but good design tells its own story 


and fin- | 


Points of technical | 


ataglance. Theappealtotheeyeiscertain. | 


After the manufacturer, the buyer and the 
designer have all concluded that it would be 
useless to make a given product too beau- 
tiful, because the public will never appre- 
ciate the refinements or pay for them, it 
is the sale course to embody every point of 
grace and harmony. The public sees them 
immediately. 

The public in this matter is like a certain 
American engineer who visited Paris. He 
was a man ef severely practical training, 
and his work had been chiefly on great, 
unlovely concrete structures for strictly 
utilitarian purpose An engineer friend 
asked him what he war in the 
French capital and he said there was only 
one thing. The museums and pictures, the 
boulevards and parks, the statues, monu 
ments and historic places did not appeal 
to him at all—all he cared about was the 
Alexander III Bridge. 

rhis bridge is notable for its engineering. 
It had to be kept low to preserve a magnifi- 
cent view across the Seine and at the same 
time clear traffic in the river at a point 
so narrow that there was room for only a 
single span. The result was an arch that 
is among the most beautiful architectural 
accomplishments in the world. 

The concrete engineer went over the 
structural points of the ridge, and while 
he was doing this the arch captured him 
Presently he led the way toa place on the 


ted to see 


| bank where the arch could be seen with 


, out obstruction and sat 


silently for half an 
hour, gazing a* it, filling his eye with its 
aerial, living curve. Finall 
rose 





y he sighed and 


‘What do you th ol isked hi 
friend. 
* Well,” replied the concrete engine 


“T guess that’s about right !’ 
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x MARK, 


TRADE 


CRESCENT 


GOLD FILLED 





r- 


enlarged to show detail. 


jewelers at all sorts of price 





shoddy case. 





| 

| You can tell a reliable case by the de pth of tl 

| engine-turning —and by the **Crescent’* or ‘Jas. Bo 

| stamped inside. 

Deep engraving always indicates a thick gold-wearing 
a trashy case the gold i not thick ¢ igh to stand dee; 
design is shallow cut or merely burnished 

| Don't be n ed by irre *s ira es” stan 

e wall yot i S¢C re 


irk Ait indata 


Established 1853 
Philadelphia 





MENZ ‘““EASE”—t Hunting Bot thats de 


service 
that fit any better. 
an all day's tramp, 
and will appreciate 
the money-saving 


Sery i e they give 


you 


¢ 


Coc 


Look for Name on 
Yellow Labe 


Ans ss 


Catalog D 


describes other style 


(G-inch height 
eased 9 
double sole oo 


ames Signed for comfort and built for 
You will say you never pulled on a boot 
You'll enjoy their comfort on 























or guarantee stamp you are pretty sure 


The Keystone Watch Case Co. 


ing 


& 


JAS.BOSS 


GOLD FILLED 


“Ahis is a Crescent gold-tilled watch case 
You will find 
“gold-tilled” watches sold by all sorts ot 
If you buy on price 


to get a 





ae oy Tooth Brush 


also the merical 
Boy” By 
~ outs 
If wecan’t Our interesting booklet, *‘ Do You 
refer to « Clean or Brush Your Teeth?" ts 
Jeal ool yours forthe asking ; send fortt 
dealer you can buy 
hirect from factory, de FLORENCE MPG. CO 
livery prepaid and money $2 Pine 8t., Florence 
telunded if not all we claim Mass 
Menzies Shoe Co., Makers, Detroit, Mich 








“SS 
Mina. 
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Sanitol Chemical Laboratory Co., 


THE SATURDAY 


Ex ee e 
quisitely Dainty 
—A Sanative Measure 
Bright eyes, rosy cheeks, coral lips—and 
now for the final touch to unspoiled beauty 
—glistening w4ite teeth. 
‘The pure, unacid mouth and the clean 
sound teeth that influence these things are 


best preserved by 
Lie 





SAR 


WEL atee 
There’s the very freshness of youth about the 
nice cleanness and cool, delightful after taste of 
these most efficient tooth preparations. The use 
of either by young and old inybody and every 

body is the longest step towards an assurance 
of sound, white teeth and a pure, clean mout! 


Keep the mouth and teeth ck 
i with Sanitol Powder « , 









! free from a 





Trial Size Risticts 
of Sanitol Powder or Paste, Face Cream, Talcu 
Powder, Sanitol Liquid or Shampoo sent free on re 
ceipt of your dealer's name and address and 4 cents 
to pay postage and packing 


St. Louis, Mo. 











What is 
lectricity 
Worth to You? 


that you install 
e Co, Home 
ghting and Power System 
u have add- 
ing value more 
ran twice what this ele 






descriptive catalog pinholes from 


The Dean Electric Co. because the silk in 
Home- Lighting and Power System eat 


The Dean Electric Co. 
1008 Olive 8t., 





you. Besides ~ery? 
slue you VT AB most 
labor and scarfs with a 
Re me — ~~ pin and the 4 
Tica yowe'l 
bil r ced The pinhole shows, 
cos our outfit and operat ugly and gaping. 
ing expense is extremely low , mere rub-o'- ae 
the benefits of electricit : ~~ 
le. Write for the-thumb effaces - 


**LeMar Cravats,’ 


firm and 


hefty’*—of a qual 


: rhe it woven expressly for 
me. The these famous scarfs. 
poly Chloride 
owe 24> ) 
wine ve But—look for more 


than length of wear and 
strength of weave in 


Elyria, O, **LeMar Cravats.’” The 
« al . 
Bagg oie } patterns, colorings and 


» Power ‘ , 
tch Boards. | shapes are striking/; 
smart—counterparts of 
the art-loomed cravats of t 
London and. Paris “studios 


Half - A-Dolla: 
at your de ie Accept » 
but those labeled, “*LeM 
Cravats.”” Have you our fas- 
cinating Scarf Bock B? Nx 
Then send a postcard for it 

ght away—it's free —to 


Levy & Marcus 


729 and 731 Broadway, New York 














lone Genuine Without his Trade Mart 











Study at Home | ARITHMETIC 


sate correspondence stu 
enero | at bar ex 








» Bieb. Ia . ws and 


y tert 
La Balle Extension University, Bex 8358, “Chicago, Hl | Est. 1870, 4470 W. Belle Pl. , 8t. Louis, Mo. 


SELF-TAUGHT 


f A plain, easily-understood volume for all 


-pp. cat'g. Wemake who have not had the opportunity of 
ourhomeauniversity. Leading learning this subject thoroughly, or who 
" rse in Ajuer have forgotten what they once learned 
Our text prepared by deans and | 257 Pages. Requires no teacher. This ARITHMETIC 
$ from the big ! | great little book sent postpai:! for60 cents. 
- Harvard, Chicago, n., | Stamps accepted, leather binding $1 Self Tavoht 


GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK CO. 


(SPANGENBERG S 


| PRACTICAL 





EVENING POST 


ON MAIN STREET= 
IIS FOR IBEX 


(Concluded from Page ti 


Dave—that’s David Belasco —which recalls 
some good advice that he handed out 
recently to C. F.—C. F. being Charles 
Frohman—which naturally brings to mind 
a letter that K. & EF. wrote him just last 
week, in which they practically went down 
on their knees and begged for a chance at 
his next work. Any Broadway Ibex who 
doesn’t begin calling Klaw and Erlanger 
by the shorter and sweeter title of K. & E. 
within two weeks after he strikes town is 
no true Ibex—that’s all; and he might as 
well go back where he came from and start 
all over again. 

No rising or risen pugilist may be said to 
have attained the height of his career until 
he joins the Ibex rookeries. He may be as 
full and as yellow as a vanilla éclair and 
have a punch that wouldn’t jar a fly from 
the brow of a sleeping babe; but if he is a 
good instrumental soloist on Broadway’s 
favorite musical instrument—the big bass 
I—he need have no fear. Somebody will 
soon be starring him in drama or signing 
him up for vaudeville. Dear Old Broad 
way certainly does admire the manly art 
of self-pretense. 





Fowl Affectation 


And as for the actors—well, truly, the ranks 
of the Ibexes would be frightfully deplete 

if it weren’t for the actors! Under almost 
any circumstances it seems easy for an actor 
to become passionately addicted to himself. 
It is one of the commonest vices of his 
profession—and on Broadway the habit is 
literally forced upon him and soon grows 
chronic and incurable. He makes a hit 
and becomes a star, and for almost thirty 
minutes he is perfectly happy; but sud 
denly he discovers that his managers have 
deceived him. They are putting somebody 
else’s name on the billboards in letters 
larger than those his name is_ printed 
with. It is not a thing to be borne in 
silence—at least it never is borne in si- 


lence. He tells his friends about it in im- | 
passioned language, merely using due care | 


to see that each new sentence starts in 
the proper way—to wit, with a capital 

He breaks his contract or threatens to. He 
has even been known to rent space in the 
newspapers at preferred advertising rate 

to tell a sympathetic public . the outrage 
that has been put upon him. In the case of 
an actress, all this goes double and then 
some—the loud cries, the broken contracts 
and the piece in the paper. Does Broad- 
way laugh at this? Broadway does not. 
Broadway feels that there is nothing else 
for the aggrieved one to do and applauds 


the stand he has taken. Three loud cheers | 


for the Ibex! 


Even the dumb animals catch the disease | 


just as the dumbless humans do. There is 
the case of the troupe of educated fleas, 
who, after playing their first vaudeville 
engagement on Broadway, refused to take 
the road again unless they could travel on 
their own private dog. 

Then there was a rooster who was im- 
ported from the provinces, as we say on 
Broadway, to take part this season in 
the barnyard scene of a musical comedy 
He was only a small-part rooster, and he 
deported himself as any plain Dominique 
rooster should until he madea hit and caught 
the contagion and developed the artistic 
temperament. First he got jealous of the 
laughs that a Muscovy duck was getting 
and threatened to quit and walk out unless 
the stage manager fired the duck and gave 
him the duck’s lines. 

Then he insisted that a certain brown 
pu'let, an ingénue pullet, was crabbing his 
big scene; and he served warning that one 
or the other of them must leave the com- 
pany. It got so he didn’t go to roost 
until three o’clock in the morning, and 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays they could 
hardly get him up in time for matinées; 
and frequently he didn’t begin crowing 
for day until half past two o'clock in the 
afternoon. 

After the third week he also quit crowing 
for day. It kept him busy crowing for 
himself. 
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That feels fine!” 
‘I’m refreshed, invig- 
orated, buoyant.” 


OU'LL find that sham- 
pooing with Packer's 
Tar Soap is not merely a 
temporary sensation of 
tingling, stimulating clean- 
liness. It's much more; for 
the pure piney lather brings 
healthy activity to the scalp 
increased vitality to the 
hair roots. 


acke rs 
‘ar 








>It} 
{*) 
(Pure as the Pines) | 
Send 10 cents for a sample half-cake 
Packers lar Soap and a useful b 
blow to Care for the Hair and Scal, 


THE PACKER MFG. CO. 


Suite 86C, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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Moore’s 


Modern Methods 


A practical Instruction Book 

on Loose Leaf Record-keeping 
Contains much valuable information, 160 pages. 
Illustrates and describes 40 different Loose 
Leaf Record forms. Covers the entire subject 
Tells how to install and use this money and 
time saving system of Loose Leaf Book- 

keeping in any business, large or small. 
We offer to send this book without charge, to 
any business or professional man who sends for it 
on his business stationery. Write today. 





John C. Moore Corporation 
709 Stone Street Rochester, N. Y. 











MAKE MONEY sn 


Be An Advertising Specialty oun 


We want active men as representatis 





sre 
Bros 5. Co. »Rochester, N. Y. ab. 59 years 
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| MULTIGRAPH 


How it Aids the Work and Extends the Usefulness of 


ing without inte 


“sevees "| Fraternal Orders, Charitable Associations and Churches 





= owe! Pam 


| ULTIGRAPH methods that have proven profit- 
ry able in practically every field of business endeavor 
can with equal success be applied to the work 
of religious and charitable organizations, fraternal orders, 

and associations of almost every sort. 


| ‘That's as true, measuring the results by their benefit to fellow-m« 
as to measure them by the more material standard of dollars and cent 


, - 
And it’s true because the Multigraph Carries your printed or typ 
written message to great numbers of people so quickly, easily and econon 


ically that the more you use itthe more good you can accomplish with it 


anes 3 Fraternal orders and associations of many sorts find the Multigr: 
an invaluable means of increasing membership; of collecting dues 
nd assessments; of communicating with 
ibsidiary organizations ; oft secur! and j 
structing organizers; and ot | 1u¢ M 


ics “— forms and printing stationery a d advert 
Charitable organizations find Multigraph let 


' 


tersa personaland most effec 


| tunds to carry on their work; in enlist the 
co-operation of the workers; al! din a juaint 








f the public with the results accomplished 
! Religi us organizations find the \I tiga iph 
' st efhcient aid in many way wee 
] illetins of church activities ; enlarging past 
a : 
peppecnaee rk by le tters of greeting to strangers and let 
ee, — t ters of encouragement to inquirers; recruiti 
the Sunday School and follow ny up absentees 
SS by letters to parents; raising funds for curre 


; 


How the Multigraph Aids the expenses, or for unusual expenses such as new 
° ° buildings or equipment 
Work of Many Organizations er -* 
HE Ancient Order of Gleaners is a protective, 
benevolent and co-operative fraternity with 
headquarters in Detroit in the substantial 


r 


structure illustrated above 


Its member hip is largely 1ade up of farmers, to whom i 
is striving to be of great practical ben:fit by circulating Multi- 


graphed market reports and information as to crop conditio1 














Ir 
and by co-operative buying of supplie Its assistant secreta 
writes thus: ** The machine has become a nece in « 
busines We have for several months been carrying on a 
pecial publicity campaign, and have 1 ied iny thousand = 
circulars, lerte i | i i c i ane | Ae 
printe i 
Aiding Church Work 
‘The Woodward Avenue Baptist ¢ h. 4 t strated ye right —is 
{ many churches using the M graph a tline 
Aiding Foreign Missions 
Writing of the work of the Executive ( ee of F gn Missions, Prest 
terian Church in tl sited St Mr. D. W. f Nas makes the f 
lowing statement « grap ! re f e 
in nineteen i g answ ya 
com Oc Nov Thee rec 
from r f was ee a tha c 
i $9,266. ¢ ght pas 7 si c P 
af Aiding a Funeral Benefit Association , . t Ss 
’ , You Can’t Buy a Multigraph Unless 
he secretar reasurer of t \ rica al Benefit eC 
rters « ake at pleasure ing a who . 
qua Meh cog se tn nding , You Need It : 
pee ; ° : — p7as hs 
grea aving ma 1¢ for an off " $ 2 : , : . 
A ' HERE can be no sale unless, after proper vuss 
Aiding the Salvation Army js a a 
=agionar pal , Offic i ita investigation, our representative's report prove 
ne alge de wee to our satisiaction, aS Nis den tr 
i rand ex itt i 
our Multigrapl to yours, that the Multigraph 
Electing a Moderator investment I 
Rev. James F. Black, tt pa f tt Bet! y P 
- a Multigraphed let fw . ) . ‘ j 
ele bel t et 
< 








” 
by 
ft 
| 
4 
‘ 
a g 2 
; 
ie a > ane 





What the Multigraph Is 
And How it’s Operated 


NHE Multigraph is a rapid rotary pri 


combmed in 


' ’ , 
machine and multiple typew! 


Specific Information Upon Request 


ATA conce ( ay tions oO 


Mult 


ol nie fl l ( ij 
} 1 t ess the 

r sente N { p ire 
uj r ! pol 
en I 4 i 


Gicrtaiicih cass, THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES COMPANY 


( 


tl 





’ 


a 


Milwaukee 


I : I a i F en Ri 


~ 
ihe Chamber of Commerce of Bingham .. ¥ ed a it . ° ° . P s . 
ed throughout, with tbe exception of the cover, on the Multigrapb. ‘The rey Executive Offices and Factory, (| Volanid 1800 East 40th Street 
mtains the following statement: “A Multigraph has been 7 a for the 5 lees 
EERS COMMER the seconds of the County Cterk BRANCH OFFICES: w Multigrapb ma 
ay be sent our f time to time, and t Cleveland; Columbus; Dallas; De a M i 
the off 5 5 it c n with the Minneape Montrea Nasbvil Newark; New ane; New York ¢ k a ( 
a a s rt work W 4 


Rochester; Salt Lake ( y a bra . ce 








Wa é 





se a FUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVES ‘The Internationa! Multigraph Co., 79 Queen Street, London, F. England 
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From Childhood to Old Age— Keep 


the Ostermoor Smile! 
(Get the FREE OSTERMOOR BOOK) 





Q)stermoors have been adding to the world’s good 
cheer for the last half century. A sound night’s sleep 
on this famous mattress restores the strength and quiets 
the nerves so completely that it is as natural to smile in 
the morning as it is to breathe. You awake refreshed 
and go forth to meet the world with a cheerful mind 


and a clear eye when you sleep on an 


Ostermoor’l5. 


If you have been deceived into buying an imitation or a “*just-as-good,’’ forsake 
the bumps and lumps and get on the way to the Ostermoor Smile. “he million 
users who have had experience with the Ostermoor from 5 to 50 years know 


above all others what mattress comfort is. If you are not one of them, 


Write for 144-page Book and Samples—FREE 


It tells you about real rest and nerve-renewing sleep. It shows you how the Ostermoo: built 


if thousands of interwoven layers of downy cotton, by a process owned and used exclusively by 





Ostermoor. Read it and you will realize why the Ostermoor has that 
7 . 
MATTRESSES COST fluffy, permanent softness, and why imitations haven't 
| Express Prepaid | Phe Ostermoor is absolutely clean, germ-proof, dust-proof, vermin 
Best Blne and White Ticking } proof and never needs remaking. 
| 4-61-45 Ibe $18.00 | . 
} 4' O* 4iibs. 13.35 When necessary, we ship mattresses 
| 3 of 35lbe. 11.70 | express prepaid on a thirty days’ free 
| 3'.0%—30lbs, 10.00 | trial same day check or postal order is 
| "6° —25 Ibs 8.35 | received. Money back if you want it. 
Ail 6 feet 3 inches long. | . 
| In twe parts, 5c extra, | Send for the book. “‘ Ostermoor —Your Free 
| Dust-proct. satin-fnish | Book,”’ with your name and address 
ir Lae se oo on a postal, will bring it. 
| 
: I wile, $3 —— “| Ostermoor & Co., 101 Elisabeth St., New York Z 
Canadian Agency: A down Co, Ltd., Montre Built—Not a 








ao Corner the Fun Market! 


Box Ball has taken fon lovers by storm —is Homa A up fron 
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$680.00 in 30 Days 


Bea Manager, A}! you need isemergy, and 
on a small investment you may make the 
same profits, if not greater ones, 
sight in your own locality, 

Box Ball is a clean, moral game—an 
exercise that fascinates the best class 
of men and women everywhere 
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OUT OUR NEW 
IN SHOW CARD 
tGN WRITING . « 


Pointroduce “ Litholia” Ready-to-use 
colers ( or show-card writing and art 
ists’ use, we are offering for a b limited 


fast, irresistible. Big ,regularshaped 
ten-pims set automatically by the 
players —you just take in the cash. 
No help needed to operate — no 
expenses of any kind except rent 

ur Guarantee— You can set 
yourself ip in a permanent, big 
paying business on an investment 
as low as $120 to §300. If you are 
not satisfied after 30 days we take 
back the alley and refund what you 
paid us minus what you took in 
Write tor our proposition at once 


American Box Ball Co., 370 Van Buren St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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RUBBERSET COMPANY, Makers, Newark, N. J. 

















bristle to ‘‘come out.” 
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The Colonel laughed—sneered. Then 
he spoke quietly. 

“Just cut out that talk, will you? It 
don’t foo] anybody — it don’t fool me, any- 
way, Mary. You think you can’t land 
him—that’s all. Take it from me, Mary, 
you act different tonight or I’m through 
with you. And if we split it’s back to the 
chorus and twenty a week for vours, and in 
a couple of years you'll be down and out. 
This is pretty easy money for you’’—he 
waved his hand round the room—‘“‘and 
there’s plenty more of it. Next year we 
might go to Europe and see what we can 
do there. Anyway”—and he glanced at 
her guardedly —‘‘ you needn’t worry about 
your Mr. Bill Barnett. He was telling 
me last night about some widow he had 
on the string in Portland and this afternoon 
he’s got a girl from the hotel out in my 
machine.” 

As a matter of fact, the Colonel’s ma- 
chine, had Miss Vandemeer cared to look, 
at that moment was standing at the curb 
downstairs, and Mr. Bill Barnett was 
making a personally conducted tour of the 
stockyards—but Miss Vandemeer did not 

| look. 
I don’t believe it!’’ she said. 

“All right,” answered the Colonel. 

‘Think it over. Take a good think while 
you're about it. We'll t ye round at six.” 


Ones in a long while Miss Graham ex- 
tracted some money from her hatbox on 
the top shelf of the closet, where she kept 
the loose change hid against burglars, and 
gave herself and her mother atreat. Some 
times it was an evening at Riverside Park; 
sometimes a Sunday in the country. On 


this particular evening they went to hear | 


the Apollo Musical Club in The Messiah. 
Still thrilling with the stirring t umult of the 
last chorus, they went out into the streets 
toward the Elevated. As they crossed 
State Street a motor car whirled sharpl 
past them and Miss Graham looked for xn 
instant into the flushed face of the man 
from Oregon. He was laughing wildly. 
His arm was round a fur coat and in the 
fur coat was a figure that Miss Graham 
recognized at once. The Colonel sat on the 
front seat. 

“What’s the matter, dearie?” asked 
Miss Graham’s mother anxiously. “Did 
you know those people?” 

“No,” said Miss Griham, lying to her 
mother for the first time in her life. And 
then, with some vindictiveness: ‘*They’re 

| just —just Jjoy-riders. * 


By all the laws of fiction sand space this 
story ought to end here. You know that 
next morning, or the next, or the next at 
the very latest—for the North American 
| Matrimonial Agency had others besides 
| the man from Oregon to engage its atten- 
tion—by three days, then, at the most, Mr. 
Bill Barnett waked in his room in the 
hotel to a blinding headache, a dull, slow, 
confused review of the events of the past 
few days, and finally to a bitterness of 
heart that only disillusioned youth can 
feel. Long before the Ancient Mariner 
broke the closed-season law on albatross- 
shooting, sadder and wiser men were rising 
the morrow morn. And, if the weather 
prophets would stick to the cold gray dawn 
of the morning after, the Ananias Club 
would lose its charter members. 

Mr. Bill Barnett awoke to all the symp- 
toms--bacchic and cardiac—above de- 
seribed. He lay for a long while, thinking. 
Then he rose, rang, paid tribute to a bellboy 
and received his cup of cold water, and 
dressed slowly. He packed his suitcase, 
ordered a taxicab and left the room. 

Promptly at eleven o’clock Colonel 
Fiskett entered the portals of the North 
American Matrimonial Agency, smiling, 
confident, arrayed as the lilies of the field. 
He greeted Miss Graham with high good- 
humor and passed on into the private office. 
Presently he called her. 

“Tf that gentleman from Oregon should 
call up or come in today,” he said, “just 
tell him I’ve gone to New York for two 
weeks.” 

“Yes, sir,” said Miss Graham, and 
retired. 

As she sat down at her typewriter again, 
| the gentleman from Oregon opened the 
| door and walked in. He carried a suitcase. 

**T want to see Colonel Fiskett,’’ he said, 
smiling a little; but the smile did not hide 





the fact that his face was white and rather | 
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and to Miss Graham it did not seem 
in who had come 


tired, 
exactly the face of the mz 
from Oregon a week before. 

“Colonel Fiskett left word this morning 
that he had gone to New York for two 


weeks,” said Miss Graham, rigidly truthful. 
“I’m sorry,” answered Mr. Barnett. 
had some things I wanted to “tell him.” 


He set down the suitcase and came towal rd 
her. ‘I’m going back home today he 
said, smiling again, ‘“‘and | came to con- 


LOOK 


right. 


gratulate the Colonel. You needn't 
surprised. | know you're on, all 
It’s a pretty clever game.” 

me beg your pardon,” said Miss Graham 
coldly. ‘I don’t understand you.” 


Mr. Barnett moved closer. ‘Yes, you 


do,” he said. ‘So did the Colonel and Mis 

Vandemeer— if that’s her name. You all 
had me down right. I’m what they call 
an easy mark.’ He laughed shortly. ‘I 


thought, because I could come East every 
year or two and go back without carrying 
home a trunkful of gold bricks, that | was 
pretty wise. | suppose it’s done me good 
to find out just how big a fool I am. 
smiling again, and held out his hand 
‘**So long as the Colonel isn’t here, let 
congratulate you. Tell him for me it 
smooth work. I want to be a good loser.” 

Miss Graham rose, too, but she did not 


rose, 
me 
Was 


take his hand. Instead, she looked out of 
the window. 
**Don’t!” she said; “‘please don’t! I’m 


I’m more sorry than | can tell you.” 
said the Westerner 
‘Don’t worry about me. Go and spend 
the money.” His hardened. 
has been recorded somewhere 
Miss Graham had ey ol 
blue; and now suddenly these were 
with real tears. 

" I’m sorry because 


sorry 
*‘That’s all right,” 


voice 
before 
es 


de epest 


filled 


because it hurt you, 


He | 


not because of your money!” cried Miss 
Graham. ‘‘And I’m sorry because you 
think I’m with them. I’m not. I'm his 
stenographer—that’s all. And I'll never | 
be again after today. I don’t want you 
to go away thinking that Goodby!” 
And, sitting down at her typewriter with- 
|} out another look at Mr. Barnett, she 
| began banging the keys furiously. She 





might have been trying for a speed record. 
rhe eyes of deepest blue did not look up; 
and Mr. Barnett, not being superhuman, 
did not know of the tears mentioned 
above. He stood gazing down at her a 
moment, turned, picked up his suitcase 
and walked out, followed by the clatter of 
the typewriter. 


After the door closed, the clack of the 
keys became slower and slower until it 
ceased altogether. Miss Graham stared 


Presently her shin- 
the desk and tears 
eyes of deepest blue. Even 


a small salary may 


very hard at the door. 
ing head went down on 
fell from the 
a stenographer 
indulge in a good cry 

As Colonel Fis hott heard the door close 
on the Westerner, he smiled with the agree- 
able expression a well-fed wolf might be sup- 
posed to assume, lit a fat cigar and tiptoed 
cautiously to the door of the outer office. 
Silence. A minute after Miss 
head went down on the desk 
Colonel. 

Miss Graham raised her head 
hibited two slightly reddened eyes and a 


on 


} 


Graham's 


enter the 


small nose from the tip of which € very 
speck of powder had been washed. She 
rubbed her ae with an absurdly small 
handkerchief, adjusted her office cuffs and 
laughed faintly. 

In that moment of weakness she re- 


sembled not at all the collected, bu 
like stenographer 
the Colonel at 
words a minute. 
small and forlorn and helpless; 
Colonel, with the wolf-smil 
lips, moved quickly to the desk and put his 
arm round her. 

‘There there, girlie!” hesaid. ‘‘ What's 
the matter?” And heattempte diokine he r. 

Miss Graham lomped up and retrs 


siness- 
who took dictat from 
the rate of two 


She looked 


ion 
nun 
all at 
and 


on his 


dred 
once 


the 





e stil 


ated 


toward the other end of the room, her face 
flaming. 

‘Don’t —don’t!”’ she gasped 

Mr. Bill Barnett, disgorged from the 
elevator, stood at the entrance of the build 
ing with his suitcase He looked at } 
watch. He had half a day to catch his tr 
forthe West. Were this a regular romance 
I should write down that he went to Jack 
son Park and spent a bitter hour by the 
side of the lagoon, contemplating the frail 
ties of mankind and the wages of sin He 


1 to the 


had a fleeting idea of going 
cockyards for a gl f frendly bovine 





mpse ¢ 


nd ex- | 
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HYDROX, one of the 
fourteen kinds sent 


FREE 


A unique biscuit con- 
fection made of two 
chocolate wafers and 
a layet center of rich 


vanilla cream. 


END us your name and 
address and the name 
Haro of your grocer, enclosing 
10 cents (in stamps or coin) 
for postage, and receive direct from 
the Sunshine Bakeries a Sunshine 
Revelation-Box. Contains 14 varie- 
ties of those delicious biscuit bonbons 





Specialties 


There is a kind for every taste —crisp neutral wafers filled 
with delicious fondant; some flavored with almond, others with 
chocolate, while some are only slightly sweetened but are so 
delicately flavored that they are appetizing and thoroughly 
good-to-eat. They are all baked in the sunshine, in the big 
‘Bakery with a Thousand Windows.”’ 


If you do not care to pay postage on the Revelation-Box, send a postal for 
the Sunshine Taste-Box containing 5 kinds; please give your grocer’s name 
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Base Burner 


A great, big, handsome double 
heater that’s an ornament to any 
room and that throws more heat 
than you ever thought a stove 
« oulddevelop, Shipped right from 
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your home to fry/ree sor. i0days, 
\ shipment in 24 hours. Then 360 
days approval test.170,000have 
aoa alamazoo Stoves backed 
by the famous $100,000 bank 
bond guarantee, Don't buy any- 
Ww ae until you have our stove 
book 


Get This Stove Book 
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| said to himself; 


| Chicago stenographer 
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faces; but the thought of a pair of troubled 


blue eyes and a small and agitated voice 


would not leave him. 


“‘T guess that girl is on the square,” he 


and, with the words still 
framing themselves, he turned and started 
back to the elevator. ‘I'll go up and apol- 
ogize anyway,” he thought—and the cage 
shot upward to the seventeenth story. 

As Mr. Bill Barnett entered, with an 
apology on his lips, Colonel Fiskett had 
just succeeded in cornering Miss Graham. 
Neither heard the Westerner. Miss Gra- 
ham, pleading, trying to ery aloud, strug- 
gling with face turned away, suddenly saw 
Mr. Barnett’s right fist connect with the 
Colonel's jaw and the Colonel bite the dust 
of the office floor. 

Wipe off § Sapulpa, Oklahoma, from the | 
fight map! P ut down Oregon and a brand- | 
new ‘White Hope.” Followedtwo minutes 
that Mr. Barnett spent in scientifically 
demonstrating to Colonel Fiskett that 
Mars hath his victories as well as Cupid. 

The Colonel arose from the floor in time 
to receive a straight left on the bridge of 
his aristocratic nose that brought the claret 
and curses; 
violent collision with the wall and, falling 
toward a clinch, 


he staggered forward from a | 


was doubled up by a | 


shattering right swing to his aristocratic | 


stomach. He 
blows, tossed in a whirlwind of hooks, jabs, 
crosses and punches; and when, sobbing 
and sputtering bad words and false teeth, 
he collapsed on a desk and begged for 
mercy, he was lifted bodily in a mighty 
grip and tossed into his private office, to lie 
crumpled on the floor. 

This done to his entire satisfaction, Mr. 
Barnett straightened his coat, picked up 
an overturned chair and looked at the girl. 

“I’m sorry to start a row with him in 
here,” apologized Mr. Barnett, “‘but I 
can’t stand that kind of a man!” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you came!” 
Graham unevenly. ‘“ 
enough!” 

“Yes, you can,” said Mr. Barnett, seiz- 
ing the psychological moment by the fore- 
lock—‘“‘and I'll tell you how.” He took a 
long breath. 


cried Miss 
I—I can’t thank you 


was deluged in a flood of | 





“T came back to apologize | 


for thinking you were one of—his bunch. | 


And I made up my mind between the first 
floor and this one that I’m going to stay in 
Chicago and get to know you and take you 
back out home with me—if you think you 
could ever care to. Do you?” he asked. 
“Will you let me stay here and find out?” 
As was said when this story started, 
Love is an unknown quantity. It bloweth 
whither it listeth. The descendant of a 
hundred earls may look at a goosegirl 
and why not a man from Oregon at a 
? Find the xz, O ye 


| of little faith! 


On This Magnificent | 


| carry much bulk and, 


The Climbers 


S THE number of travelers increases each | 


year the following advice may be of 
use to the many who delight in climbing 
high mountains. 

It takes energy to climb in the moun- 
tains and that means food. As you cannot 
perhaps, in our 
country will not have porters to take along 
tinned fruit, spirit lamps and the like, as 


they do in select Alpine circles, you might 


take along some chocolate and a handful 
or so of raisins. They will not hurt you for 
a day or so if you cannot get other food. It 
is a mistake in any athletic performance to 


change your daily habits at the time when | 


you need your strength and your nerves. 
It will do you no good to cut off tea or 
coffee—or, indeed, any other stimulant — 
on the supposition that this will give 
you additional strength. Whisky does not 
climb mountains. The best use for it in a 
mountain camp is to rub it on your feet if 
your lower extremities are badly chilled 
and not really frozen. Most of the Rocky 
Mountain hunters drink little or not at all 
while on a march over snow, and it is 
absolutely forbidden to begin eating snow. 
Some say that a drink of cold water now 
and then does no harm, but it certainly 
lowers the heat of the body and usually it 
will cause a man to slow up very quickly. 

Beyond a few such simple rules as to 
equipment and practice, your natural 
mental attitude, your health, your phy- 
sique and your experience will alone prove 
of value in making you a finished per- 
former at high altitudes. To succeed, you 
must be sound of wind and limb, and you 


must take the thing seriously enough really | 
| to desire success. 
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GUARANTEED GLOVES 


are made and look just the way 
you want them — and they wear 
just as long, and perhaps a little 
longer, than you expect. But you 
do not have to depend on our sayso 
to that effect—or our verbal promise. 
We give you a written document, 
which we sign and our dealer signs, 
that guarantees wear and satisfaction. 
And the gloves always out- 
wear their guarantee 

The fit, quality and coloring of the 
leather; the perfection of the stitching, and of 
every other detail, is proof positive that the 
gloves will more than live up to the extreme 
care that has been put into their make-up. 

Ireland's Guaranteed Gloves cost from 
$1.50 upward—for men, women and chil- 
dren; in Mocha, Cape, Glacé and Chamois. 
Write for our free book, ‘“The Story of the Glove,” 


about the making of gloves and how to buy 
good gloves. It's liberally illustrated. Please 
give your 8s name when writing 























Ireland Bros., 39,30 ONY. 


New York Salesroom, 43-45 E. 19th St. 


Dealers looking for more business will é well to 
write for our terms and “‘selling 









RISK 


Annu Arbor Lamps give per- 
fect light, brighter than city gas, 
Steadier 2nd clearer than electricity, Cost 
less than %% cent per hour for light of 100 
candle power. Many beautiful designs to choose 
from, Fuel is gasoline, perfectly safe. Can be 
had as single lamps or complete systems for 
homes, churches, stores, etc. 

Every Lamp Guaranteed. Have been standard 
for over 12 years, Ask your dealer for : 
permanent guarante med maintenance 
plan; by it lamps will last a lifetime. 
OUR TRIAL OFPER — Our dealers will le 

any responsible »erson try any Ann y Poet 
Lamp before buying. If your dealer doesn't 
carry our line we will send any lamp prepaid 
on receipt of price. Dealers write for trade 
discounts, 
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Cardinal Gibbons says: 


I urge upon all Catholics the use of the 


Manual of 
Prayers 


Best Morocco Binding 


and a Rolled Gold Chain 
Rosary — Both for $3. 
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Address us 200 W. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md. 
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Are Your Teeth For You 
or Against You? 





‘Teeth specked by decay and spotted 
q with discolorations, an offensive breath, 


are bars to success, social or commercial. 
lact may hide the fact, but the prefer- 
ence for the wholesome-mouthed | ts 
none the less marked. 

If your teeth are sound and white, if 
your mouth is healthy, your breath un. 
tainted, Pebeco ‘looth Paste will keep 
them so. 

[f your teeth have already weakened 
under attacks of acidity, if spotted or 
decayed, consult a good dentist and send 
vow for a ten-day trial tube of Pebeco 
looth Paste. 

Pebeco ‘Tooth Paste overcomes the 
destructive acid conditions and destroys 
the harmful bacteria before their effects 
upon teeth and mouth result in cavities 
and fetid breath— perhaps indigestion. 
Pebeco does not scent the tainted breath 
nor flavor the acid taste. It strikes 
deeper — it removes the cause—1t puri- 


hes and stimulate ; 


TOOTH 
PASTE 





Pebeco is a product of the hygienic laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co Pebeco ‘Tox ooo Paste, at 50c a tube, is the most e omical dentifrice sold 
Hamburg, Germany, and was formulated not only to cleanse and whiten the Ihe tubes are extra large—much larger than ordinary tubes— and one-third of 
teeth, but also to restore the mouth to a normal, cleanly condition and to preserve a brushful, twice a day, will keep your teeth white, protect them against decay 
the teeth. It is a deodorizer; it is prophylactic—a protection against disorders insure a wh — bre ath, and refresh and iden your mouth. Pebeco ts 
of mouth and teeth; it soothes and hardens soft, tender gums. rreat as am ish or a gargle. It’s sooth and « | 





sf ‘ : ee Send for a 10-day Trial Tube 


, Pebe j ith Paste if y “ ttot t before you y 

t We send e1 igh f t ee the whitenimg eficct 

my { Pebeco and lear to appr te t Pebeco sensation t 
H s I weetne ind } 4 l t Pape go wit 


TOOTH PASTE anh ao 1 Oa En SORT ers 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William St., New York 














Ask your druggist for it —nearly all have it All can quickly get it Jf vours fails you, sen 
us: 50c and a full-size tube will be sent you by mail 





LEHN & FINK (oh eoeeee"8st 106 William Street, New York 


rs Lehn & Fink*s Riveris Talcum 





Ose SeSoe LUSTIG IGE 
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In Clothes 


C* comfort in your clothes and you get all that clothes have to offer. But clothes , 


comfort means more than mere physical ease 


Comfort -The Prime Factor 7 
: ‘ 


lt means the contentment and confidence that is bred by a perfect fitting suit or 
overcoat of the latest, most approved “cut: 
And _ so in “comfort” we have the last word in high tribute to clothes —- a word whose full 


meaning finds its greatest expression in 


ADLER- ROCHESTER,-CLOTHES 


In this famous make there is reflected every ideal working condition of the Adler- 


a4. 


(tu 


Rochester plant - the finest tailoring institution in the world. 
Sunlight, fresh air, health - the enthusiastic efforts of contented craftsmen — all are 


apparent in even the most modest priced product of this model plant. 
There's a merchant near you who will welcome your inspection of his Adler-Rochester 


stock. His address accompanies Edition A of The Book of Men's Fashions. Yours on 





re q uest. 





L.ADLER,BROS.& CO.- ROCHESTER, N.Y. — : 























> F Candle- \° 
or Time Comfort “Ww 
: for Generations 


Men who rest wel & we 


And men who rest fwea 


eH 
aiullless, 
Night Shirts 


and Pajamas 


t the W tor Bed 


Insist onl 4QvealMlesd| 


«oe 5) SINCE 1881 
Faultless Day Shirts 


I ‘ ] 
} E. ROSENFELD & CO. | 
j 


Dept. S, Baltimore, Md. 








Collar Buttons 


may be small, | 


ul thes are an im 


portant item in a man’s dress 


Krementz Collar Buttons 


are made in great variety of shapes to 


suit every need of the tastidiousdress 
eT. Both 


gold plate 


in solid U¢ ld and in rolle d 
that will wear a lifetime 
very ge ine Krementz Collar Butt 











t bea t! tamp, shov 
{ f quatit . o aranteed 4 
new e free, in exchange 
tor every one that is dar 
iged or broken trom 4 
cause At all jewels and haberdashe 
H Send for Booklet, ‘Story of a Collar Button 
Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J 
Let Me Tend. tes fa | : 
Your Heater * Na ts 
] - . “| 
THERMOSTAT | 
Guaranteed for Life 7 
4ys for my all cost and rever after 


1 work free, 
Agent 1 dealers f me @ great 


ONLY ney maker. Every rite 
jay tor y ' 
9 ANDREWS HEATING CO 


1210 Heating Bldg Minneapolis Mion 
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CrrT Tm! 


Lig JOKERS OF 


Arrarnrr AQAWmys 


NEW CG 


Continued from Page 19 


> Th 
\ TAZ 


4b deed di QE 


the dead man. Wal- 


afflicted with 


mprovised a litter for 
lenstein was paroxysms of 
true German sorrow and contrition. The 
tears were frankly in his eves by the time 
he ceased from lamenting and began to 
swear. The wratl Ln flared up Wa 
as truly German as the oaths, and wher 
he tried to seize Worth’s shotgun a fleck of 
foam had appeared on his lips. 

“None of that!" Grief commanded 
sternly. “Straighten up, Wallenstei 
Don’t be a fool.”’ 

‘**But are you going to let him escape?” 
the German cried wildly. 

“He has escaped. The bush begins right 
here at the river. You can see where he 
waded He’s in the wild-pig runs 
already. It would be like the needle in the 
hay-stack, and if we followed him some of 
his young men would get us. Besides, the 
runs are all man-trapped-—- you know, stake 
pits, poisoned thorns, and the rest. MeTa 
ish and his bushmen are the only 
who can negotiate the runs, and three of | 
men were lost that way the last time. Come 
on back to the house. You'll hear the 
conches tonight and the war-drums and all 
merry hell break loose. They won't rush 
us, but keep all the boys close up to the 
house, Mr. Worth. Come on.’ 

As they returned along the path they 
came upon a black who whimpered and 
cried vociferously. 

“Shut up mouth belong you!” Wortt 
houted. ** What name you make’ m nois« 

“Him fella Koho finish along two fella 
bullamacow,”’ 
a forefinger significantly across his throat 

‘*He’s knifed the cows,” Grief id 

‘That means no more milk for some time 
for you, Mr. Worth. I'll see about sendi 
1 couple up Irom Ugi.” 

Wallen 
Denby, coming 


dose of essence ol 








across, 


fellows 


the black answered, drawing 


stein proved inconsolable until 
ushore, confessed to the 
mustard Phereat the 
German Resident became even cheerful 
though he twisted his yellow mustache up 
fiercely 
olomons with violent oaths 

Next morning, visible from t 
of the Wonde r, the bush was alive with 
From promontory to pron 
and back through the solid jungle 
the smoke pillars curled and pulled and 
talked. Remote villages on the | 
peaks, beyond the farthest raids MceTavist 
had ever driven, joined in the troubled 


d continues 


more 


ignal-smokes, 


ontory, 





versation, From across the river jn 
a bedlam of conches; while from « 
where, drifting lor: juliet a 
came the dee p reve? he gre 

ar drums — huge tree ed t 
re and carved with stone and she 

‘You're all right as long a uu sta 
close,” Grief told his manayvet l've go 
to get along to Gauvutu A fie 
out in the open and attack mu Keep the 
vork gangs close Sto he ¢ r 

s blows ove The ll g any delached 
yangs you send out And, wt t i 
do, don’t be tooled to going 1 ) ie ! 
after Koho. If you do he'll get you \|/ 
yvou’ve got to do is wait tor MeTavist I 
end him up with a bunch of his Malaita 
bushmen. He's the only man who ca 
go inside. Also, until he come Ill leave 
Denby with you You don’t mind, do 


Mr. Denby? I'll send McTavish up 
the Wanda, and you can go back on her 
and rejoin the Wonder. Captain Ward can 


anage without you lor a trip 


“It Was just what I was going to volur 
teer,”’ Denby answered | never dreamed 
ili this muss would be kicked up ove 
joke You see, in away la eSpo ble 
for it.” 

So am | Wallenstein sail 

But | started it,”’ the supercargo urged 

Maybe you did, but | carned it along 

And Koho finished it Garief said 

‘At any rate |, too, shall remai tid 
the German 

“| thought you were coming to Guvyutu 

ith me,” Grief protested 

‘Ll was But tt licti 
partly, a id I have made a fool o 
it completely I shall rema ind | g 





things straight again.” 


\" GUVUTU, Grief sent full instructior 

4 to McTavish by a recruiting ketch 
that was just starting tor Malaita Cap 
tain Ward sailed in the Wonder for the 
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Prepared by Bernarr Maciadden, The Foremost Authority ln Health ax 


Physical Culture 


If we were to market this « 


PHYSICAL CULTURE PUBLISHING CO.,, 511 Flatiron Bly 








1 Body Building 


nediee. 


urse for prolit, we could not offer it at less than $15.00 


NEW YORK cry | 
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© fous of Coalal . 20 20 
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The Heating System That Cuts Down 
EVERY Coal Bill— Big or Little 


WHE REVER coal cost is hig regions and at places far _ tant from 
there Underfeed heat saves most The black diamond Fs Cle even heat 
proportionale economy of Underfeed main- it feasl po hle cost, i everywhere an 
te mene is just us great where cheapest Underfeed certaint No matter whether 

ck is plentiful as in sections where fuel your past coal bills have been large or 
is ah olen ive that it i hipped in can- small, you can cut them away down and 
vas bags. The Underfeed has won its Enjoy ¢ r saving of ONE-HALI 


way into favor, both in the heart of coal to rwo THIR DS fey installing one of 


The 


Peck-Williamson Underfeed 


HEATING WARM AIR STEAM-HOT WATER 


sysTtEMS 1 URNACES- DOILERS 


C. G. Small, Pittsburgh, writes: “I have used the Underfeed four years. It fully meets all claims for fuel saving, My 
coal bills for slack ran from $18 to $20 per annum, wh.le previously for hard coal 





Kouler they were about $50. Now we have more heat and a very comfortable house.’’ 
Underteed hat 1 I savir 
8 a pretty good sav make 
Device achandilitc ton and tact fharda 





, ; '' Furnace Underfeed Device 





coal and cheap ck, w lun ° 
othet bananne a: 1 ers, yield he 
Underfeed. All fir gas 
pass through t ft I 





erves heat and | 


shaking the grat« vordinary furnaces i boilers 
YOUR copy of the t rieed Fur ¢ Booklet or Boiler 
Cata) g and ta ile f mar t rials will be sent 
FREE. Use Coupon. Plansofour f ng g Cort 
PRE un er with whom ye efert 


rick. WILLIAMSON CO. 329 W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio | 


Farnace Dealers, Plumbers and Hardware Dealers are Invited to Write for Our Fall Proposition. 





Send f foc Today Fill in, cut out and mail TODAY 


ome poms Soe Te PECK. WILLIAMSON C0.,329W. Fifth St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SAVE | oie 0 
jz to “KZ “ UNDERFEED urnace Booklet 


Py Booklet 
of your Naw « Si9 eet ae 


Gn 


“wD 4 9? OUR THREErid 
Hill’s “Hustler YA (L[z the New Jers '; Motore le 
. ° Club’s 12 Hour Endurance 
Ash Sifter 


Contest on Labor Day did 
Sifts ashes quickly without muss or fuss. 


the usual YALE thing 

Finished first with a per- 
So easy achild can do it. Saves coal, work, I } 
time and dirt, 


fect score—260 miles with- 
H iia out one adjustment. An 
peg ee, Camelia oe og unattached YALE rider 
Fits ordinary bar- 
rel or iron can also had a perfect score. 
Lasts a lifetime. You remember, don’t you, that 
Sold by hardware it’s been this way all year? You can 
dealers everywhere. from this see what YALE service means 
Send for interest- 4 H. P. YALE $200 
ing, descviptive > 
Folder No. 1 With Bosch Magneto $235 
Hill-Dryer Co. 7H. P. YALE TWIN $300 
201 Park Ave. Write for Vale literature today, 







































wi ter, M le 
atc team CONSOLIDATED MFG. CO., 1702 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. 








Honest Man or Woman Wanted Three Months—25 Cents 


every town to represent well-kuown wholesale firm. Let us send you atrial subscription to our finely illustrated magazine 
ixpe ce Must furnish good reter- 1 d h ©» Practical dire 
Experience unnecessary, Just fu 1ish g E ectrician an Mec cep 
ences. Eas>, pleasant work, Permanent position. 


of electrical and mechanical work tion, Wireless Telegraph 


McLEAN, BLACK & CO., 1326 Doty Building, Boston, Mass. | SAMPSON PUBLISHING CO., G10 Pope Building, Boston, Mass. 


“ Building A Home” SALESMEN WANTED 


to represent r acturer. Must have experience and good ref 
ives 30 years’ hr ee race of a successful builder. No plans. Will er t = by United States ropa ernment, New York 
give pleasure and profit to one inten ay t hon buy a home 


Ky all $1.00, «  icesean m ¢ r sta : . 
The Home Aschiteovared Pub. Co., Box E 310, Bartlett, Tex. The fea Company Sey 


») N INVENTORS OF W — : orF acts about Prizes, Rewards, 
EXPERIENCE employ and Information 'of Intense 
method in ecuring P anes Interest to Inventors, send & 


iN uly. Why wait? Just send formy Cn ene ee i creme eee ge for our new 1% 28-; book 
“we T JONES, 801 G St., Washington, D. C. R.8.&A.B. LACEY, De pt 35, WASHINGTON, D.c 


buys the Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter. Made in 
our own fa tory in Kittanning, Pa. $65 now— 
later the price will be $100. One of the most 


remarkable typewriters in the world; as good 
aS any machine at any price. Entire line visible. Back spacer, tabulator, two colo 
ribbon, universal keyboard, etc. Agents wanted everywhere. One Pittsburgh Visible 
Machine Given Away ior a very smal! service. No selling necessary. 


B ToGet One 2230 stmt cor ety terme and al prises sopering 
seen PITTSBURGH VISIBLE TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
Dept. 29, Union Bank Building /stablished 5 PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Santa Cruz Islands; and Grief, borrowing 


a whaleboat and a crew of black prisoners | 
from the British Resident, crossed the chan- | 


nel to Guadaleanar to examine the grass 
lands back of Penduffryn. 

Three weeks later, with a free sheet and 
a lusty breeze, he threaded the coral patches 
and surged up the smooth water to Guyutu 
anchorage. The harbor was deserted, save 
for a small ketch, which lay close in to the 
shore reef. Grief recognized it as the 
Wanda. She had evidently just got in by 
the Tulagi Passage, for her black crew was 
still at work furling the sails. As he rounded 


alongside, McTavish himself extended a | 


hand to help him over the rail. 

“What’s the matter?” Grief asked. 
“‘Haven’t you started yet?” 

McTavish nodded. “And got back. 
Everything’s all right on board.” 

““How’s New Gibbon?” 

‘All there, the last I saw of it, barrin’ a 
few inconsequential frills that a good eye 
could make out lacking from the landscape.” 

He was a cold flame of a man, small as 
Koho, and as dried up, with a mahogany 
complexion and small, expressionless blue 


eyes that were more like gimlet-points than | 


the eyes of a Scotchman. Without fear, 
without enthusiasm, impervious to disease 
and climate and sentiment, he was lean and 
bitter and deadly as a snake. That his 
present dour look boded ill news Grief was 
well aware. 

“Spit it out,” he said. 
ets 

“Tis a thing severely to be condemned, 


““What’s hap- 


| a shame, this joking with heathen niggers,”’ 


was the reply. “Also, ’tis very expensive. 
Come below, Mr. Grief. You'll be better 
for the information with a long glass in your 
hand. After you.” 

“How did you settle things?”’ his em- 
ployer demanded as soon as they were 
seated in the cabin. 

The little Seotchman shook his head. 
‘There was nothing to settie. It all de- 
pends how you look at it. The other way 
would be to say it was settled, entirely 
settled, mind you, before I got there.” 

“But the plantation, man? The plan- 
| tation?” 

‘‘No plantation. All the years of our 
work have gone fornaught. ’Tis back where 
we started, where the missionaries started, 
where the Germans started—and where 
they finished. Not a stone stands on 
another at the landing pier. The houses 
are black ashes. Every tree is hacked down, 
and the wild pigs are rooting out the yams 
and sweet potatoes. Those boys from New 
Georgia, a fine bunch they were, five score 
of them,/and they cost you a pretty penny, 
Mr. Griéf,,and not one is left to tell the 
tale.” 

He paused and began fumbling in a large 
locker under the companion-steps. 

“But Worth? And Denby? And 
Wallenstein?” 

“ That’ s what I’m telling you. Take a 


: | look.” 


McTavish dragged out a sack made of 
rice matting and emptied its contents on 
the floor. 

David Grief pulled himself together with 
a jerk, for he found himself gazing fasci- 
nated at the heads of the three men he had 
left at New Gibbon. 

“T don’t know how it happened,” the 
Scotchman’s voice went on drearily. ‘“‘ But 
I surmise they went into the bush after the 
old devil.” 

“And where is Koho?” Grief asked 
slowly. 

“Back in the bush and drunk as a lord. 
That’s how I was able to recover the heads. 
He was too drunk to stand. They lugged 
him on their backs out of the village when I 
rushed it. And if you’ll relieve me of the 
heads, I’ll be well obliged.”” He paused and 
sighed. “I suppose they’ll have regular 
funerals over ion and put them in the 
ground. But in my way of thinking they’d 
make excellent curios. Any respectable 
museum would pay a hundred quid apiece. 
Better have another drink. You're looking 
a bit pale. There, put that down 
a And if you’ll take my advice, 
Mr. Grief, I would say set your face sternly 


against any joking with the niggers. It 


always makes trouble, and it is a very 
expensive divertisement.” 
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5 
KATE forward, 


Start, stop, dodge 


backward; 
With “U. S. 
Hockey Player” Skates you have 
the jump on the other fellows 
They’re the fastest, lightest and 


strongest made. And they're the 
only kind with chrome-nickel steel 
runner which cannot dull. 


U.S. Skates 


are tempered steel, absolutely guaranteed 
to stand the hardest strain. The nickel- 
plating won't chip or peel. ‘They look 
more expensive than they are. 

Send for FREE CATALOGUE 


illustrating Hockey, Club, Rink, Racing 
and Ladies’ Models—and showing prices, 








P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. CO. 
38 Brenner St., Newark, N. J. 








TS SECURED OR OUR 
ATEN FEE RETURNEI 


Send sketch for free search « at Offi e Rece ods. How 
to Obtain a Patent and What t to Invent with list of inven- 
tions wanted ani! prizes offered for inventions sent free. Pate 


advertised free. yioroR J. EVANS & CO., Washington, D.C 


BIG MONEY FOR YOU 


Selling our metallic letters for office windows, store fronts, anc! 
glass signs. Any one can put them on Nice, pleasant business 
Big demand. Write today for free sample and full particular 


METALLIC SIGN LETTER CO _, 423 North Clark Street, Chicago 
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TOBACCO 


Here Is Good Ammunition 


UCKY Strike is a mighty important part of your hunting 
equipment Be sure you take plenty along. Great 
compan through the weary trudg nothing like it 


tor the rest-spells. 


















Lucky Strike Is the tobacco you Anou 1 leader for en- 
erations. Always mild — pure —satisfying. ‘Thousands upon 
thousands who smoke Lucky Strike Sliced Plug swear by it. 


And now, if you prefer, you can have the same, good, old 
Lucky Strike—a/ ready for your pip Lucky Strike Roll Cut 


Lucky Strike is made of choicest burley matured tor vears 
its splendid individual tlavor developed by the 

famous Patterson Process, discovered by Dr. R. A, 

Patterson, the founder of this business. 

That is why Patterson Tobaccos have a place all 

their own—why no other brands are ‘just as good" to 

the man who knows real smoking quality 

Lucky Strike To 

bacco at all deal 









At All 
Dealers 


ers convenient 

pocket-size tin 
LO 

Al 

y R.A. Patterson 

\ Tobacco Co., 

4 


Richmond, Va 
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16-02. pkg. 90 
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MARATHON MODEL K-20 ~ Fore-Door Roadster. 20 H 
(ylinder Motor. %-inch Wheel Base x3 Tires. Price, fulls 
equipped, with Top, Windshield and Prest-O-Lite Tank, $685.00. 


November 11, 191i 


THERE IS 

SOME GOOD 
TERRITORY 
STILL OPEN 

FOR AGGRESSIVE 
AGENTS 


A Fully Equipped 1912 Marathon for $685 





The latest addition to the Marathon line. 











A snappy Fore-Door Road- 


ster that for grace of design, generous specifications and all-around car 
efficiency has never before been equalled for less than $750. 


Think of it! A four-cylinder, water 
cooled, twenty horsepower motor, with 
sliding gear transmission and multiple disc 


clutch. A comfortable, roomy, fore-door 


car, completely equipped with mohair top, 
dust cover, side curtains, automatic wind 
shield and Prest-O-Lite tank, together 
with the usual equipment. And the price 
only $685.00! 


How We Can Do It 


Naturally. you will wonder how we can 
give such astonishing value for the money 
The reason is very simple. We have been 
building cars for several years. Have a 
splendidly equipped factory, capable of 
turning out several thousand cars a year. 
We are building three larger sizes, and 
making a fair profit on them, ‘This car 
was built solely to ‘carry the line.” To 
advertise the big cars. Our profit on it is 
so small that it is hardly worth our consid 
eration. But it means a great deal to you. 
It means that we are practically selling 
this car to you at cost, in order to let it tell 
the story of Marathon reliability. If we 
were dependent on the profits from it we 
would fail in a short time. But we're not. 
The other, bigger cars pay a large enough 
dividend to satisfy our stockholders. 





Our Silent Salesmen 





If you buy one of these little cars and 
like it, you'll tell your friends. Some day 
some of them will be in the market for a 
bigger car. Won't their decision be in- 
fluenced by what you have to say? Won't 


they be inclined to think that if you got 
such wonderful value in your car, there 
must be even more value in the larger 
models? There's the whole thing in a nut- 
shell. These cars are going to be our silent 
salesmen. They are going into every com- 
munity where the automobile is known, 
and we expect a whole lot of business to 
come from them. And so we are putting 
into them the best materials and workman- 
ship that go into any car. We are just 
as proud of them as we are of our big 


“Titties.” They represent our knowledge 


of automobile design—and our years of 


experience should mean something to you. 
Those who have seen them say they will 
prove one of the sensations of the auto- 
mobile year. 


Where the Value Is 


The value of these little cars is not in 
quantity of production—for only one thou- 
sand of them will be built. It is not in 
unrivaled factory equipment, although we 





-have equipment and facilities for quantity 


manufacture that will compare favorably 
with any automobile factory. It is in the 
fact that no overhead expense is charged to 
these cars; that the actual cost, plus a mod- 
est agent's commission, is the selling price; 
that all the dominant qualities of Marathon 
construction have been incorporated in them. 
And you can see how close we have figured. 
Even the agent's commission is smaller than 
usual. They realize what it means to have 
these little cars running about the streets 
in their territory, and they are content to 
sell them on the same basis as we are— 
an advertising proposition, pure and simple. 


Big Car on a Smaller Scale 





There is nothing cheap about these little 


cars but the price. Nothing has been 
omitted in their make-up that would tend 
to lessen quality. The same type of unit 


power plant is used that the best cars have. 
The multiple disc clutch is of the same 
design and materials that enter into the big 
car construction, ‘The sliding gear trans 
mission is mounted on ball bearings, and 
the gears are cut from forged blanks. The 
springs are of the best oil-tempered spring 
steel that money can buy. The upholster- 
ing is of the best, and the seats are deep 
and roomy. No prettier Fore-Door Road 
ster has ever been designed. Remember 
that our reputation is behind these little 
cars. We are backing them to the limit. 





| 

| Marathon Cars for 1912 

MARATHON MODEL N-50, including 45-horse- 
power motor, 121-inch wheel base, and 36 x 4 tires, 
with Firestone demountable rims, is made in the fol 
lowing styles: Limousine, Fore-Door Touring and Fore 
Door Roadster. Complete equipment includes mohair 
top, windshield and Prest-O-Lite tank. The Roadster ha 
spare tire and trunk. Prices: Limousine, $3,250; Fore 
Door Touring, $1,800; Fore-Door Roadster, $1,800. 

MARATHON MODEL M.-49, is built in Torpedo 
Touring, Fore-Door and Torpedo Roadster; 35 
horsepower motor, 118-inch wheel base, 120-inch or 
Torpedo Touring; 34 x4 tires, with Firestone de- 
mountable rims and complete equipment, including top, 
windshield and Prest-O-Lite tank. Prices: Torpedo, 
$1,600; Fore-Door, $1,500; Roadster, $1,400. 

MARATHON MODEL L-30, is built in Fore-Door 
Touring and Fore-Door Roadster, completely equipped 
with top, windshield and Prest-O-Lite tank, 30 
horsepower motor, 116-inch wheel base, and 34x 3's 
tires. Prices: Fore-Door, $1,200; Roadster, $1,000. 

MARATHON MODEL K-20, is built in Fore-Door 
Touring and Fore-Door Roadster; 20-horsepower 
motor, 96-inch wheel base on Touring and 90-inch 
Roadster, 32 x 3 tires. Fully equipped with top, wind- 
shield and Prest-O-Lite tank. Prices: $850 for Fore- 
Door and $685 for Roadster. 











MARATHON MOTOR WORKS, Nashville, Tenn. 
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” of Hosiery Excellence for Men, Women and Children. 


7 . 
Everwear outwears ordinary hosiery, 
and has every other wanted goodness of finish and texture. The price is 
modest, and the value is the greatest obtainable. It is supplied in a variety 
ey of weights and textures for every service, from dainty Gauze weight Pure 
——“ Thread Silk, to different weights of Silk Lisle, Cashmere and Egyptian Cotton 
in black and all seasonable colors. The dyes and finish are brilliant and permanent. 
$1.50—$2.00—$3.00 the box of six pairs, with a Specific Guarantee of Six Months’ wear. 
The style for Boys which is made with a reinforced knee will appeal particularly to mothers. The Pure Thread Silk is sold Three pairs in a box with a 


Three Month’s Guarantee. Men’s $2.00, Women’s $3.00 the box. If you cannot obtain them from a dealer in your city, we will send them express paid 
to your address, on receipt of price. 


EVERWEAR HOSIERY CO., Dept. 11, MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S.A. 








Making 
Broadway 
25,000 miles 
long 


The*‘hit’’ that hits Broadway is echoed 
in all parts of the world almost simul- 
taneously by the Edison Phonograph. 


All that is best in entertainment of 
every character comes to Broadway 
jirst—comes to you, on your Edison 
Phonograph, second—comes to the 
rest of the world perhaps years later, 
perhaps never. 

When you think of the headliners in 
vaudeville, like Harry Lauder, Stella 
Mayhew and Marie Dressler; the 
stars of opera like Slezak and Sylva; 
the great bands and orchestras, that 
have made Broadway what itis, 
remember that 


The Edison Phonograph 


can make your home what Broadway is 


as far as entertainment is concerned—and say to yourself 
66 ] . 
why should | go to Broadway when Broadway will 


9 


come to me?’ 

Remember that the Edison is the instrument that plays 
the long playing Amberol Records, that renders all Broad- 
way’s offerings ‘‘as real as the real thing;’’ the instru- 
ment that has exactly the right volume of sound for your 
home; that has the sapphire reproducing point that never 
wears out or needs to be changed; and the one on which 
you can make and reproduce your own records at home. 


All Broadway is just around the corner at your Edison dealer’s. 
Go and select your Edison Phonograph and bring it home now. 


Send for catalog and 
complete information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as they are im 
portant —and the way to know all about them is to send for 
the complete information which we have ready to send to 
you. Write forit now. Edison Standard Records, 35¢; Edisor 
Amberol Records (play twice as long), 50c; Edison Grand 
Opera Records, 75c to $2 00. Any Edison dealer will give 
you a free concert There is an Edison Phonograph at a 
price to suit everybody's means, from $15.00 to $200.00; 
sold at the same prices everywhere in the United States 


, 
Q Edivon. 
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INCORPORATED 


11 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 





